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SupmitTtep By Mr. Haypen 


In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
March 18 (legislative day, March 4), 1940. 
Ordered, That the letter from the president of the Columbia Insti- 
tution for the Deaf, transmitting the report of the proceedings of the 
thirty-first meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, held at Berkeley, Calif., June 18 to 23, 1939, be printed as 


a Senate document. 
Attest: 


Epwin A. Hatsey, Secretary. 
ra 





LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


CotumpstiA INSTITUTION FOR THE Dear, 
Washington, D. C., February 27, 1940. 
To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with the act of incorporation of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, approved January 26, 1897, I have 
the honor to submit the proceedings of the thirty-first meeting of the 


convention, held at Berkeley, Calif., June 18 to 23, inclusive, 1939. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant. 
PercivaL Hatu, President. 
Hon. Joun N. Garner, 
President of the Senate. 
Hon. Wittram B. BANKHEAD, 
Speaker of the House. 





LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 


Gooprne, Inano, January 30, 1940. 


Perctvat Hau, Litt. D., L. H. D., 
President, Columbia Institution for the Deaf, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: In accordance with section 4 of the act of incorporation 
of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, approved 
January 26, 1897, a report is to be made to Congress, through the 
president of Columbia Institution for the Deaf at Washington, D. C., 
of “such portions of its proceedings and transactions as its officers 
shall deem to be of general public interest and value concerning the 
education of the deaf” 

In agreement with the above request, I have the honor to submit 
herewith a comprehensive report, containing such papers and ad- 
dresses as may be of special interest or of historic value, all of which 
were presented at the thirty-first meeting, held at the California 
School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif., June 18-23, 1939, inclusive. 

May I respectfully request that this report be laid before the Con- 
gress ¢ 

Very truly yours, 
Bourton W. Drices, 
Secretary, Convention of American 
Instructors of the Der 





ACT OF INCORPORATION 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That Edward M. Gallaudet, of Washington, 
in the District of Columbia; Francis D. Clarke, of Flint, in the State of Mich- 
igan; S. Tefft Walker, of Jacksonville, in the State of INinois; James L. Smith, 
ot Faribault, in the State of Minnesota; Sarah Fuller, of Boston, in the State 
of Massachusetts; David C. Dudley, of Colorado Springs, in the State of Col- 
orado; and John R. Dobyns, of Jackson, in the State of Mississippi, officers and 
members of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, and their 
associates and successors, be, and they are hereby, incorporated and made a 
body politic and corporate in the District of Columbia, by the name of the 
“Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf,’ for the promotion of the 
education of the deaf on the broadest, most advanced, and practical lines, and 
by that name it may -sue, plead, and be impleaded, in any court of law or 
equity, and may use and have a common seal and change the same at pleasure. 

Sec. 2. That the said corporation shall have the power to take and hold 
personal estate and such real estate as shall be necessary and proper for the 
promotion of the educational and benevolent purposes of said corporation, which 
shall not be divided among the members of the corporation, but shall descend 
to their successors for the promotion of the objects aforesaid. 

Sec. 3. That said corporation shall have a constitution and regulations or 
bylaws and shall have the power to amend the same at pleasure: Provided, 
That such constitution and regulations or bylaws do not conflict with the laws 
of the United States or of any State. ; 

Sec. 4. That said association may hold its meetings in such places as said 
incorporators shall determine and shall report to Congress, through the president 
of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Washington, D. C., such 
portions of its proceedings and transactions as its officers shall deem to be of 
general public interest and value concerning the education of the deaf. 


Approved, January 26, 1897. 





MEETINGS OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF 


First—New York, N. Y., August 28-30, 1850. 
Second—Hartford, Conn., August 27-29, 1851. 
Third—Columbus, Ohio, August 10-12, 1853. 
Fourth—Staunton, Va., August 13-15, 1856. 
Fifth—Jacksonville, Ill, August 10-12, 1858. 
Sixth—Washington, D. C., May 12-16, 1868. (Also called the “First Con- 
ference of Superintendents and Principals of American Schools for the Deaf.”) 
Seventh—Indianapolis, Ind., August 24-26, 1870. 
Eighth—Belleville, Ontario, July 15-20, 1874. 
Ninth—Columbus, Ohio, August 17-22, 1878. 
Tenth—Jacksonville, Ill., August 26-30, 1882. 
Hleventh—Berkeley, Calif., July 15-23, 1886. 
Twelfth—New York, N. Y., August 23-27, 1890. 
Thirteenth—Chicago, Ill., July 17, 19, 21, 24, 1893. 
Fourteenth—Flint, Mich., July 2-8, 1895. 
Fifteenth—Columbus, Ohio, July 28—-August 2, 1898. 
Sixteenth—Buffalo, N. Y., July 2-8, 1901. 
Seventeenth—Morganton, N. C., July 8-13, 1905. 
Highteenth—Ogden, Utah, July 4-10, 1908. 
Nineteenth—Delavan, Wis., July 6-13, 1911. 
Twentieth—Staunton, Va., June 25-July 3, 1914. 
Twenty-first—Hartford, Conn., June 29-July 3, 1917. 
Twenty-second—Mount Airy, Pa., June 28-July 3, 1920. 
Twenty-third—Belleville, Ontario, June 25-30, 1923. 
Twenty-fourth—Council Bluffs, Iowa, June 29-July 4, 1925. 
Twenty-fifth—Columbus, Ohio, June 27-July 1, 1927. 
Twenty-sixth—Faribault, Minn., June 17-21, 1929. 
Twenty-seventh—Winnipeg, Manitoba, June 22-26, 1931. 
Twenty-eighth—West Trenton, N. J., June 18-23, 1933. 
Twenty-ninth—Jacksonville, Ill., June 17-21, 1935. 
Thirtieth—New York, N. Y., June 20-25, 1937. 
Thirty-first—Berkeley, Calif., June 18-23, 1939. 


LIST OF PRESIDENTS 


. Christopher Morgan. 14. Wesley O. Connor, Georgia. 

Thomas Day, Connecticut. 15-20. Edward Miner, Gallaudet, Dis- 

. John W. Andrews, Ohio. trict of Columbia. 

. James H. Skinner, Virginia. 21-23: Percival Hall, District of Colum- 

Rey. J. M. Sturtevant. bia. 

Harvey P. Peet, New York. 24. Newton F. Walker, South Carolina. 

. Rev. Collins Stone, Connecticut. 25. John W. Jones, Ohio. 

W. W. Turner, Connecticut. 26. Frank M. Driggs, Utah. 

. Rev. Dr. A. L. Chapin. 27. Elbert A. Gruver, Pennsylvania. 

. Edward Miner Gallaudet, District 28. Thomas S. McAloney, Colorado. 
of Columbia. 29. Alvin E. Pope, New Jersey. 

. Philip G. Gillett, Illinois. 30. Harris Taylor, New York. 

. Warring Wilkinson, California. $1. Ignatius Bjorlee, Maryland. 

. Philip G. Gillett, Illinois. 


VI 
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OFFICERS OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF (1939-41), STANDING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, AND 
OTHER STANDING COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 


President.—Elwood A. Stevenson, M. A., principal, California School for the 
Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 

First vice president.—Clarence J. Settles, Ph. D., president, Florida School. 
for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Second vice president——Miss Elizabeth Peet, D. Ped., Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C., 

Secretary.—Burton W. Driggs, M. A., superintendent, Idaho School for the 
Deaf, Gooding, Idaho. 

Treasurer.—Odie W. Underhill, M. A., North Carolina School for the Deaf, 
Morganton, N. C. 

DIRECTORS 


[The directors, with the officers, form the standing executive committee] 


Ignatius Bjorlee, LL. D., superintendent, Maryland State School for the Deaf, 
Frederick, Md. ; 

Miss Josephine F. Quinn, principal, Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, 
Minn. 

Charles E. MacDonald, B. D., principal, British Columbia School for the Deaf 
and Blind, Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada. 


SECTION COMMITTEE LEADERS 


Supervision.—Miss Sarah BE. Lewis, South Dakota School, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Preschool and kindergarten.—Miss Mary C. New, Lexington School, New York, 
NW. Xs 

Speech development.—Miss Jennie M. Henderson, Horace Mann School, Rox- 
bury, Mass. 

Auricular training and rhythm.—Marshall S. Hester, California School, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Curriculum content.—Roy G. Parks, Georgia School, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Vocational training and art.—Dr. Tom L. Anderson, Iowa School, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 

Health and physical education. —George W. Harlow, Mount Airy School, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Social and character training—Miss Rae Martino, Arizona School, Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Publication.—Tobias Brill, New Jersey School, West Trenton, N. J. 


OFFICERS OF THE CONVENTION, 1937-39 


President.—Ignatius Bjorlee, LL. D., superintendent, Maryland State School 
for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 

Vice president.—Elwood A. Stevenson, M. A., principal, California School for 
the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 

Secretary.—Burton W. Driggs, M. A., superintendent, Idaho School for the 
Deaf, Gooding, Idaho. 

Treasurer.—Odie W. Underhill, M. A., North Carolina School for the Deaf, 
Morganton, N. C. 

DIRECTORS 


Victor O. Skyberg, M. A., superintendent, New York School for the Deaf, 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Miss Catherine Ford, Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 
Miss Louisa B. Walker, B. A., principal, South Carolina School for the Deaf, 
Cedar Spring, S. C. 
sy 





MEMBERS OF THE CONVENTION 


MEMBERSHIP LIST 


LIFE MEMBER 
Humbert, Mrs. L. A., Gary, S. Dak. 


MEMBERS 


Abernathy, E. R., Columbus, Ohio. 
Abernethy, Sarah H., Beverly, Mass. 
Abodeely, Edward, Tucson, Ariz. 
Ackerly, Mrs. Katherine, Baton Rouge, 
La. 
Acteson, Mrs. Edna, Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia. 
Acuff, Lutie G., Knoxville, Tenn. 
* Adam, Raymond L., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 
Adcock, Hal, Little Rock, Ark. 
Adcock, Mary Nell, Little Rock, 
Adkison, Opal, Fulton, Mo. 
Alber, Ethyn, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Alber, Melda, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Alberson, Bernice, Vancouver, Wash. 
Aldrup, Mrs. Frances E., Omaha, 
Nebr. 
Alexander, 
N. C. 
Alexander, Jennie L., Cedar Spring, 
S. C. 
Alexander, John W., Morganton, N. C. 
Alexander, Mrs. Robert, Fulton, Mo. 
Alice, Sister Rose, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Alleott, Mrs. Virginia, Talladega, Ala. 
Allen, Imogene, West Trenton, N. J. 
Allen, W. N., Tucson, Ariz. 
Allison, Isaac, Washington, D. C. 
Amberg, Howard, Overlea, Md. 
Ambrosen, Lioyd, Faribault, Minn. 
Ames, Margaret, West Hartford, 
Conn. 
Anderson, 
Mass. 
Anderson, Olga, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Anderson, Tom L., Council Bluffs, 
Towa. 
Andrews, Mrs. Alice, Omaha, Nebr. 
Archer, T. V., Jacksonville, Il. 
Armstrong, E. P., Fulton, Mo. 
Armstrong, Laura, Tucson, Ariz. 
Arnold, Susan B., Romney, W. Va. 
Atkinson, Dolores, Columbus, Ohio. 
Avery, Elizabeth, Morganton, N. C. 
Avery, Margaret, Morganton, N. C. 
Babcock, Louise, Frederick, Md. 
Bach, Mary, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Bailey, Alice M., Northampton, Mass. 
Bailey, Ruth, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Bailis, Mrs. Sylvia, Ontario. 
Balasa, Joseph J., Danville, Ky. 
Baldwin, Dorothy D., Northampton, 
Mass. 
Ballard, Conoley, Austin, Tex. 
Ballou, Mrs. Winifred, Staunton, Va. 
3arber, Lucy K., Honolulu, T. H. 
Barnes, Genevieve, Jacksonville, Tl. 
Barnes, Harvey B., Jacksonville, Dl. 


Ark. 


Mrs. Iva E., Morganton, 


Beda L., Northampton, 


Barnes, Mrs. Virginia, Berkeley, Calif. 
Barron, Mary Grey, West Hartford, 
Conn. 
Bartley, George E., Fulton, Mo. 
Bass, Mrs. Mary S., Staunton, Va. 
Bass, R. A., Staunton, Va. 
Baughman, Elizabeth, Faribault, 
Minn. 
Baughman, Virginia, West Hartford, 
Conn. 
Baxter, Effie B., Jacksonville, Tl. 
3aysinger, Orville E., Fulton, Mo. 
Beard, F. A., Baton Rouge, La. 
Becker, Valentine, Delavan, Wis. 
Beeman, Marjorie, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
Bell, Mrs. Fannie, Little Rock, Ark. 
Bell, Frances K., West Trenton, N. J. 
3ender, Ruth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bennett, Josephine, New York, N. Y. 
Sennett, Mrs. Mildred, Omaha, Nebr. 
Benning, Samuel G., White Plains, 
ING Re 
sensing. Elsie O., White Plains, N. Y. 
Benson, Harry G., Frederick, Md. 
Benson, Mary Alice, Frederick, Md. 
Berg, Lloyd E., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Berkeley, Anne B., Rome, N. Y. 
Berry, Amelia E., White Plains, N. Y. 
Bessusparis, John, Philadelphia, Pa. 
sigelow, Mary, Oakland, Calif. 
Billings, Mrs. Charlie E., Morganton, 
N.O. 
Biondi, Alexander, Berkeley, Calif. 
Birchenall, Mrs. Margaret, West Tren- 
ton, N. J. 
Birck, Mrs. Ruth, Berkeley, Calif. 
Birek, Vernon S8., Berkeley, Calif. 
Bird, Mrs. Eleanor, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Bjorlee, Ignatius, Frederick, Md. 
*Bjorlee, Mrs. Ignatius, Frederick, Md. 
Black, Dorothy, West Trenton, N. J. 
Black, Mrs. Louise C., Staunton, Va. 
Black, Lydia, Vancouver, Wash. 
Black, Natalie, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Blackwell, Eulah S., Vancouver, 
Wash. 
Blake, Mabel N., Vancouver, Wash. 
Blankenship, Mrs. Ota, Omaha, Nebr. 
Blattner, J. W., Sulphur, Okla. 
Bledsoe, John F., Overlea, Md. 
Bloomer, Mrs. Helen, Tucson, Ariz. 
Blue, John, Romney, W. Va. 
Blue, Mrs. Madeline M., Romney, W. 
Va. 
Boatner, Edmund B., West Hartford, 
Conn. 
*Boatner, Mrs. Edmund B., West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


*Registered at Berkeley Convention but not eligible to membership in the organization. 





MEMBERS OF THE CONVENTION 


Bodycomb, 
Pa. 

Boger, Camille, Fulton, Mo. 

Boger, Mrs. Sarah M., Morganton, 
m. € 

Bond, 
Colo. 

Bonham, 
Conn. 

Boren, Mrs. Adelaide, Oakland, Calif. 

Bossi, Edna I., Delavan, Wis. 

Boslett, Cecelia, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bouchard, Mrs. Eunice W., West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Bouchard, Joseph W., West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Bouteiller, Mrs. Lucy W., West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Bowen, Mary N., Faribault, Minn. 
sower, Faith, Council Bluffs, Lowa. 
3owman, Mrs. Ethel, Salt Luke City, 
Utah. 

Bowyer, Lucille, Flint, Mich. 

Boyer, Mrs. Ina, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Bradly, Ruth M., Newark, N. J. 

Branson, W. E., Little Rock, Ark. 

Brasell, Waymah, Great Falls, Mont. 

Bray, T. Emery, Delavan, Wis. 

Breakey, Margaret, Jacksonville, II. 

Breitwieser, Janice, Long Beach, 
Calif. 

Brewster, Mrs. Clarence, Nyssa, Oreg. 

*Bridgman, Olga, Berkeley, Calif. 

Bright, Olga, Berkeley, Calif. 

Brill, Richard G., Berkeley, Calif. 

Brill, Tobias, West Trenton, N. J. 

Briskey, Margaret, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Brittain, Mrs. J. L., Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Broadbent, Martha H., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Brooks, 
Iowa. 

Brooks, Charles L., Rome, N. Y. 
Brother, Alvin, Berkeley, Calif. 
Brown, Alfred L., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
*Brown, Mrs. 
Springs, Colo. 
Brown, Catherine, Baton Rouge, La. 
srown, Mrs. Doyle, Fulton, Mo. 
Brown, Mrs. Earl, Fulton, Mo. 
Brown, George K., Morganton, N. C. 
Brown, Harry B., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bruce, M. Ethel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bruner, Martha, Talladega, Ala. 
Bruns, Henry E., Berkeley, Calif. 
Bruns, Mrs. Henry E., Berkeley, Calif. 
Bruns, Margaret E., Berkeley, Calif. 
Bryan, Mrs. A. J., Baton Rouge, La. 
Buchanan, ‘Arthur P., Devils Lake, 
N. Dak. 
Buckley, Mrs. Agnes S., New York, 
ee 


Margaret, Philadelphia, 


Evelyn, Colorado Springs, 


Guy L., West Hartford, 


Amelia M., Council Bluffs, 


Alfred L., Colorado 


Bumann, Edmund, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Bunnell, Demma E., Salem, Oreg. 


Ix 


Burbank, Fred B., West Trenton, 
N. J. 
Burdett, 
Burdett, 
Burdett, 
Utah. 
Burgett, 
Ni Xi 
Burke, Mary M., White Plains, N. Y. 

Burke, Nora A., New York, N. Y. 
Burnes, Byron B., Faribault, Minn. 
3urnet, Eugenia, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Burns, Louis W., Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Burton, Mrs. Jane O., Romney, W. Va. 
Butler, Stahl, Hampton, Va. 
Byars, Vivian, Tucson, Ariz. 
Byouk, Louis, Berkeley, Calif. 
Byouk, Mrs. Louis, Berkeley, Calif. 
Byrd, Cora M., Morganton, N. C. 
Calhoun, Roy, Little Rock, Ark. 
Camenisch, Emily, Romney, W. Va. 
Canon, James C., Fulton, Mo. 
Caple, J. L., Cave Spring, Ga. 
Capps, Elizabeth, Jacksonville, TL. 
Carl, Faith, Berkeley, Calif. 
Carolyn, Sister, New York, N. Y. 
Carr, Margaret T., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Carrig, Leone, Oakland, Calif. 
Carruthers, Mrs. Virginia, Peoria, IIL 
Carter, Frances F., Portland, Maine. 
Cary, Mrs. Mildred, Austin, Tex. 
Cason, Mary D., Frederick, Md. 
Catherine, Sister Jane, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Caughey, Dale, Rome, N. Y. 
Chamberlin, W. O., Berkeley, Calif. 
Chambers, William H., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 
Champman, 
ton, N. C. 
Chapman, Laura, Berkeley, Calif. 
Chatwin, Arthur E., Saskatoon, 
katchewan. 
Cheek, Mrs. Wilhelmina, Jacksonville, 
Til. 
Christian, Susan, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Christoffersen, Hazel, Omaha, Nebr. 
Church, Mrs. Lillian L., Romney, W. 
Va. 
Clarke, 
Conn. 
Clayton, F. Arthur, Omaha, Nebr. 
Cleophas, Mrs. L. M., Beloit, Wis. 
Clifton, Vida, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Cloud, D. T., Jacksonville, Dil. 
Coats, Dewey, Fulton, Mo. 
Cobb, Florence M., Jacksonville, III. 
Cobb, Regina, Knoxvilie, Tenn. 
Coburn, Mrs. Julia E., Morganton, 
N. C. 
Cochran, Francis, Smyrna, Del. 
Coffey, M. Adelaide, Romney, W. Va. 
*Cohn, Sam H., Sacramento, Calif. 
Coleman, Sara Lee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Coleman, Mary M., Rochester, N. Y. 
Collatt, Myrtle C., San Clements, 
Calif. 


Jessie R., Pasadena, Calif. 

Kenneth C., Ogden, Utah. 
Mrs. Kenneth C., Ogden, 
Evadna 


Jane, Rochester, 


Mrs. Beatrice, Morgan- 
> 


Sas- 


Gordon W., West Hartford, 





x MEMBERS OF THE CONVENTION 


Comeaux, Mrs. 8S. J., Baton Rouge, 
La. 

Compton, Sunshine, Austin, Tex. 

Conaway, Luther E., Fulton, Mo. 

Conner, Gladys M., Salem, Oreg. 

Conner, Wesley O., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Connery, Julia M., St. Louis, Mo. 
sonrad, Sister M., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Constantia, Sister M., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Constantine, Mrs. P. R., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Cook, Mrs. Anna L., Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba. 

Cooper, Mrs. May B., Berkeley, Calif. 

Copeland, Pauline B., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Corban, Eugenia, Baton Rouge, La. 

Coretti, Marie, Overlea, Md. 

Cornell, Louise E., White Plains, N. Y. 

Corwin, Mrs. W. R., Fulton, Mo. 

Cota, Agnes C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Courrege, Mrs. A. 8., Baton Rouge, 
La. 

Covey, Mrs. Grace, Baton Rouge, La. 

Cox, Mrs. Edna, Little Rock, Ark. 

Craig, Annie V., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Craig, Sam B., Washington, D. C. 

Crammatte, Alan B., White Plains, 
N. Y. 

Crammatte, Mrs. Florence B., White 
Plains, N. Y. 

Crampton, Alice, West Trenton, N. J. 
Crampton, Mildred, West ‘Trenton, 
N.S, 
Crandall, 

ville, I. 
Cranwill, Alfred, Flint, Mich. 
*Cranwill, Mrs. Alfred, Flint, Mich. 
Criscuolo, Mrs. Alice, West Trenton, 

N, J. 

Crockett, Claire, Austin, Tex. 
Crosby, Anita, Cedar Spring, 8S. C. 
Crosby, Mrs, Laura L., Delavan, Wis. 
Crouter, John Yale, Providence, R. I. 
Crow, Arthur, Little Rock, Ark. 
Cuddy, Nelle M., Romney, W. Va. 
Cunningham, Alice, Omaha, Nebr. 
Curtis, E. Ivan, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
.Curtis, Marie, Baton Rouge, La. 
Curtiss, Louise, Olathe, Kans. 
Cutsail, Horace E., Frederick, Md. 
Daniel, Blizabeth, Beverly, Mass. 
— Margaret E., Washington, 
. ©; 
Danner, Ruth, West Trenton, N. J. 
Daugherty, Barbara, Vancouver, 

Wash. ; 
Davenport, Mrs. 

Va. 
coe: Mrs. Frances E., Morganton, 
Davis, William M., Austin, Tex. 
Davis, Mrs. William M., Austin, Tex. 
DeArman, Louise, Little Rock, Ark. 
DeArman, Mildred, Little Rock, Ark. 


Mrs. Laura R., Jackson- 


Virginia, Staunton, 


DeArmond, Jennie Gray, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 
Dedrick, Ruth, West Hartford, Conn. 
Deem, Hattie L., St. Louis, Mo. 
Demarest, Mrs. Isabelle M., 
Trenton, N. J. 
DeMotte, Amelia, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Denison, Charlotte E., Northampton, 
Mass. 
Dennis, Mary, Columbus, Ohio. 
Dermody, Charles F., West Hartford, 
Conn. 
DeSmet, Mrs. Elizabeth, West Tren- 
ton, N. J. 
DeWitt, Elizabeth, Romney, W. Va. 
Dey, James A., St. Augustine, Fla. 
Dissinger, Eunice, Columbus, Ohio. 
Divine, Mrs. B. S., Vancouver, Wash. 
Divine, L. R., Baton Rouge, La. 
*Divine, Mrs. L. R., Baton Rouge, La. 
Dobyns, R. S8S., Jackson, Miss. 
Doctor, Powrie V., Washington, D. C. 
Donaldson, Paul, Oakland, Calif. 
Donnelly, Katherine A., Malone, N. Y. 
Dorey, Mrs. Lillian C., San Jose, Calif. 
Dowd, Mrs. Florence McE., Rochester, 
.': ¥. 
Dowdell, Virginia, Baton Rouge, La. 
Dowler, Jean, West Trenton, N. J. 
Doyle, F. W., Oakland, Calif. 
Dozier, Justin P., White Plains, N. Y. 
Driggs, Burton W., Gooding, Idaho. 
*Driggs, Mrs. Burton W., Gooding, 
Idaho. 
Driggs, Frank M., Ogden, Utah. 
*Driggs, Mrs. Frank M., Ogden, Utah. 
Duffy, Dene, Gooding, Idaho. 
Dugas, Mrs. Felix, Baton Rouge, La. 
Duke, J. Horace, Morganton, N. C. 
Dunbar, Evelina, West Hartford, 
Conn. 
Dunham, Mrs. Pearl H., Sulphur, Okla. 
Dunkerley, Joseph, West Trenton, 
N. J. 
*Dunlap, Knight, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dunlap, Louise Caps, Jacksonville, 
Til. 
Dunlap, S. Cornelia, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 
Dunn, 
N. Y. 
Durian, Walter G., 
Conn. 
Hads, Francis, Little Rock, Ark. 
Eastman, Mrs. O. L., Austin, Tex. 
Edmunds, Henry C., Jr., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 
Ehni, Helen, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hibeck, Irma, Romney, W. Va. 
Blliott, Edwina, Rochester, N. Y. 
Elliott, Mrs. Ida Donald, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 
Elliott, Sarah L., Rochester, N. Y. 
Ellis, Evan, Romney, W. Va. 
Elmer, L. A., Knoxville, Tenn. 


West 


Margaret, Port Washington, 


West Hartford, 





MEMBERS OF THE CONVENTION 


Elmer, Mrs. L. A., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Elstad, Leonard M., Faribault, Minn. 
Ely, Mildred S., West Hartford, Conn. 

*EKmery, William V., Berkeley, Calif. 
Ervin, Jean C., West Trenton, N. J. 
Bylers, Elizabeth, West Trenton, N. J. 
Farquhar, Grove C., Fulton, Mo. 
Farrar, Agnes, West Trenton, N. J. 
Farrar, Elmer W., Council Bluffs, 

Towa. 

Farrar, Ralph W., Faribault, Minn. 
Faupel, George H., Frederick, Md. 
Fay, Helen B., Washington, D. C. 
Feeny. Elizabeth R., Cedar Spring, 

S. C. 

*Feliz, Frank, Berkeley, Calif. 
Fenney, Mary, Berkeley, Calif. 
Fenton, George. Pasadena, Calif. 
Fenton, Mrs. George, Pasadena, Calif. 
Fenton, Kate, Ogden, Utah. 
Ferguson. Emma, Baton Rouge, La. 
Fields, Ruth, Baton Rouge, La. 
Findley. Mrs. Otis, Washington, D. C. 
Fink, Thirza, Faribault, Minn. 

Finn, Betsy A., Providence, R. I. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF 


ARTICLE I. NAME 


This association shall be called the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf. 
ARTICLE IT. OBJECTS 


The objects of this association shall be: 

First. To secure the harmonious union in one organization of all persons 
actually engaged in educating the deaf in America. 

Second. To provide for general and local meetings of such persons from time 
to time, with a view of affording opportunities for a free interchange of views 
concerning methods and means of educating the deaf. 

Third. To promote by the publication of reports, essays, and other writings, 
the education of the deaf on the broadest, most advanced, and practical lines, 
in harmony with the sentiments and practice suggested by the following pre- 
amble and resolutions unanimously adopted by the convention in 1886 at a 
meeting held in Berkeley, Calif. : 

“Whereas the experience of many years in the instruction of the deaf has 
plainly shown that among members of this class of persons great differences 
exist in mental and physical conditions and in capacity for improvement, 
making results easily possible in certain cases which are practically and some- 
times actually unattainable in others, these differences suggesting widely differ- 
ent treatment with different individuals: It is therefore 

“Resolved, That the system of instruction existing at present in America 
commends itself to the world, for the reason that its tendency is to include 
all known methods and expedients which have been found to be of value in 
the education of the deaf, while it allows diversity and independence of action 
and work at the same time, harmoniously aiming at the attainment of an 
object common to all. 

“Resolved, That earnest and persistent endeavors should be made in every 
school for the deaf to teach every pupil to speak and read from the lips, and 
that such efforts should be abandoned only when it is plainly evident that 
the measure of success attained does not justify the necessary amount of 
labor: Provided, That the children who are given to articulation teachers for 
trial should be given to teachers who are trained for the work, and not to 
novices, before saying that it is a failure: And provided, That a general test 
be made and that those who are found to have a sufficient hearing to dis- 
tinguish sound shall be instructed orally.” 

Fourth. As an association to stand committed to no particular theory, method, 
or system, and adopting as its guide the following motto: “Any method for 
good results; all methods, and wedded to none.” 


ARTICLE III. MEMBERS 


SEcTION 1. All persons actively engaged in the education of the deaf may 
enjoy all the rights and privileges of membership in the association on pay- 
iment of the prescribed fees and agreeing to this constitution. 

Sec. 2. Eligibility of applicants is to be determined by the standing execu- 
tive committee and reported to the convention. 

Sec. 3. Any person may become an honorary member of the association, en- 
joying all the rights and privileges of membership, except those of voting and 
holding office, on being elected by vote of the association. 

Sec. 4. Fach person joining the association shall pay an initiation fee of $1 
and annual dues of $1, but the payment of the initiation fee may be waived by 
the executive committee. a 

Sec. 5. There shall be in addition a registration fee of $1 for each person 
registered at each regular meeting. 
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XXII CONSTITUTION OF THE CONVENTION 


: SEc. 6. Any member of the association desiring to commute the annual dues 
y single payment for life shall be constituted a life member on the payment 
of $20. 

SEc. 7. Applications for membership must be made to the treasurer, who 
will receive all membership fees and dues. All privileges of membership are 
forfeited by the nonpayment of dues. 












































ARTICLE IV, OFFICERS 


Section 1. At each general meeting of the association there shall be elected by 

‘ ballot a president, vice president, secretary, treasurer, and three directors, 
these seven persons forming the standing executive committee of the convention. 
They shall continue in office until their successors are elected, and shall have 
power to fill vacancies occurring in their body between general meetings. 

Seo. 2. There shall be elected by ballot at each general meeting of the asso- 
ciation nine leaders of committees, as follows: One for a section on supervision, 
one for a section on preschool and kindergarten, one for speech development, 
one for auricular training and rhythm, one for curriculum content, one for 
vocational training and art, one for health and physical education, one for 
social and character training, and one for a section on publication. Before the 
adjournment of each general meeting, or immediately thereafter, the leader 
of each section shall report to the executive committee for confirmation nomi- 
nations of a chairman and additional members, not to exceed four, to serve on § 
such committee. a 

Sec. 3. The general management of the affairs of the association shall be 
in the hands of the standing executive committee, subject to the provisions 
of such bylaws as the association shall see fit to adopt. 

Sec. 4. All officers and members of committees must be active members of 
the association in regular standing. 

Seo. 5. The standing executive committee shall make a full report at each 
general meeting of all the operations of the association, including receipts and 
disbursements of funds, since the preceding meeting. 








ARTICLE VY. MEETINGS 





Section 1. General meetings of the association shall be held biennially, but 
the standing executive committee may call other general meetings at their 
discretion. 

Sec. 2. Local meetings may be convened as the standing executive committee 
and the committees on local meetings shall determine. 

Seo. 3. Proxies shall not be used at any meeting of the association, but 
they may be used in committee meetings. Fe 

Sec. 4. Notice of general meetings shall be given at least 4 months in advance 4 

aa 








and notice of local meetings at least 2 months in advance. 

Seo. 5. The business of the association shall be transacted only at general 
meetings, and at such meetings 100 voting members of the association must 
be present to constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE VI 


In the first election of officers held under the provisions of this constitution, 
said election occurring immediately after its adoption, all duly accredited 
active members of the Fourteenth Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf shall be entitled to vote, said members making payment of their member- 
ship fees to the treasurer at the earliest practicable opportunity after he shall 
have been elected. 









ARTICLE VII. AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended by an affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
the members present at any general meeting of the association: Provided, 
That at such meeting at least 150 voting members of the association shall be 
present. 











ARTICLE VIII 









Devises and bequests may be worded as follows: “I give, devise, and bequeath 
to the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, for the promotion of 
the cause of the education of the deaf, in such manner as the standing execu- 
tive committee thereof may direct,” etc.; and if there be any conditions, and 
“subject to the following conditions, to wit:” 
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REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 


THIRTY-FIRST MEETING OF THE CONVENTION OF 
AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF, HELD AT 
THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, BERKELEY, 
CALIF., JUNE 18-23, 1939 


SUNDAY, JUNE 18 


1:30P.M.: Registration. Headquarters, Primary Dining Hall. 
2-5 P.M.: Tea given by the faculty of the California School for the Deaf. 


OPENING SESSION 
New Assembly Hall, 8 p. m 


Presiding: Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, President, Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf. 
Invocation: Rev. J. Henry Thomas, St. Clement’s Episcopal Church, Berkeley. 


ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 


School: Supt. Elwood A. Stevenson. 
Mrs. Leon J. Richardson. 
City: Mr. Chester Fiske. 
World’s Fair: Mr. Frank Feliz. 
State Department of Education: Mr. Sam H. Cohn. 


RESPONSES TO ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 


Dr. Frank M. Driggs, superintendent, Utah School. 
Dr. J. W. Blattner, superintendent, Oklahoma School. 
Voeal selections (Mr. Wm. V. Emery, tenor, Berkeley High School faculty, 
accompanied by Mrs. Emery at the piano): 
The Hills of Home, Osear Fox. 
Ah! Sweet Mystery of Life, from Naughty Marietta, Victor Herbert. 


President’s Address: Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, superintendent, Maryland School. 


SUNDAY EVENING SESSION, JUNE 18, 1939 


The Thirty-first Biennial Convention of the American Instructors of the Deaf 
convened in the New Assembly Hall of the California School for the Deaf 
in Berkeley, Calif., at 8:30 o’clock, Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, LL. D., president of the 
convention, presiding. 


INVOCATION 


Reverend Tuomas. O God, who has taught us that in Thy light 
shall we see light, we pray that Thy Holy Spirit will brood over this 
convention, giving us wisdom to ask those things that are desirable 
and necessary that we may be equipped for our several places in life; 
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illuminate the minds and steel the hearts and give tenacity of pur- 
pose and courage to these who are dedicating their lives to young 
people; grant that they may never be discouraged by the difficulties 
that may beset them; give them also a sense of a task worth while to 
be accomplished; give them to know that Thou didst reveal this 
through a Child and who has said that anyone who causeth a little 
child to stumble, it were better that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck and that he were drowned in the depths of the sea; let them 
see the challenge of the task ahead; give them to know that they are 
always dealing with personality, human but sacred; forgive them 
all their mistakes and all their shortcomings; and make them more 
worthy of the challenge the task deserves. Hear and answer our 
prayer for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 


ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 


Mr. Exiwoop Stevenson. Members of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, at this meeting, the thirty-first biennial meet- 
ing, on behalf of the faculty of the California School, I wish 
to extend to each and every one of you a most hearty welcome. 
It has been a long time since the convention met in Berkeley 
According to the years we have waited since the last meeting, 
we can ‘look forward to seeing you again in 1992. I wish to 
assure each and every one of you that we have endeavored to ar- 
‘ange not only a constructive program, but one that will be full of 
inspiration and encouragement to all of us to carry on. The teachers, 
officers, and personnel of the school have done everything possible 
to make your visit a comfortable and enjoyable one. Preparation 
has been going on for the last 2 years, waiting for this visit. We 
have enjoyed it. We all have a very enjoyable week ahead of us. 
We want you to make yourselves at home, take advantage of all that 
we have, and if there is anything lacking, do not hesitate to call 
upon us. 

I wish tonight to make my remarks very brief because [ feel that 
we have a great surprise for you. Remember the last convention 
held in Berkeley was in 1886. I want now, still on behalf of the 
school, and going back a few years to call upon one who was a part 
of this school and who is still’a very inspirational part of it, to help 
me in extending to all members of this convention and visitors, a 
welcome. Mrs. Leon Rich: urdson, daughter of Dr. Warring W ilkin- 
son, who gave so much of his life and service to make this school 
what it is. Mrs. Richardson. [| Applause. ] 

Mrs. Ricuarpson. Ladies and gentlemen, I appreciate the courtesy, 
Mr. Stevenson, in asking me to share this occasion, for I was born in 
this institution and have lived all my life within its walls or under 
their shadows. I have known tragedies; I have seen failures: I have 
known the horror of sweeping flames, bringing complete destruction 
out of the work of years; I have known terror of epidemic, bringing 
death and sorrow; I have known the shock of an earthquake “and 
harassing problems; I have known endless poverty, unscrupulously 
endeavoring to warp and undermine staunch principles of integrity 
and unselfish service which has distinguished the administration for 
so many years; and I have known the triumphs of recovery and 
achievement; I have seen the rebuilding of better housing, each new 
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structure a memorial to those who labored so dearly for its fulfill- 
ment; I have seen children saved from death by skill and devotion of 
Christlike measure; I have seen order brought out of chaos by sacri- 
fice and intelligence ; I have seen forces of greed and self-seeking baffled 
and turned back by honest-seeking and determination ; and I have seen 
children, handicapped by burdens for which they have not been 
responsible, restored to a happy life in society, giving to the educa- 
tive side, staunch morals and trained hands so ‘that “they might go 
forth equipped as far as possible to make good in this world. W ith 
these material and spiritual foundations “and traditions, the school 
stands today a monument to those who toiled and loved their work; 
it stands ready to carry on the torch entrusted in its care; to weather 
the storms of the future—they are inevitable at times, alas ——and 
through the widening of educational methods, to meet a rising de- 
mand to increase the well- being of children entrusted to its care. 
And it is in gatherings like this that wisdom and health are given 
and received. I do not forget the notable convention in 1886 when 
the representative professionals of the day came as you have come. 
They had creative minds, those men and women, and their labors 
have fallen upon your shoulders, their names still ringing—Gillett, 
Williams, Wilkinson, Westervelt, Peet, Gillespie, Crouter—I could go 
on through a roster of 250. The inspiration of that convention was 
carried far and wide, doing dutiful work; it is so today. And I 
would like to think that in some mysterious way this hall holds an 
essence of that previous gathering which may enrich your thoughts 
and opinions. In the name of those whose voyage is over; in the 
name of those whose hands are at the helm; in the name of California, 
whose daughter I am, I bid you welcome. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Srrvenson. For fear that you perhaps do not know it, I want 
to tell you that we have a beautiful city here in Berkeley; likewise, 
we have a very efficient personnel in the city management of the city 
of Berkeley, and it gives me great pleasure at this time to call upon 
Mr. Chester Fiske, the administrative assistant to our city manager, 
Mr. Hollis Thompson. Mr. Fiske. 

Mr. Cuester Fiske. Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, all, for 
I know that all you people are, because of the profession which you 
follow and the interests which you have in that particular and im- 
portant job which has to do with improving the opportunity for 
those people who may not be so fortunate as you or I. 

Now, I want to extend a most hearty and cordial welcome to you 
on behalf of the city of Berkeley, and to do so in the name of the 
city manager, Mr. Thompson, who is absent from the city on official 
business, and in the name of the mayor who is also absent from the 
city today. We are most happy to have you here and we want to 
do everything we can to make your stay a pleasant and enjoyable 
one, one you will long remember and any way in which we can co- 
operate we will be most happy to do so. As a matter of fact, we 
have arranged special weather for the occasion. We had it fine 
today, and in or der to make sure that it will cool off, we have brought 
the fog in and T can promise you that tomorrow morning we will 
roll the fog back and have a nice sunny day. I know that the meet- 
ing which you people are going to have in the next few days—this 
splendid convention which has been so well planned for you—is going 
to bring some fine new ideas, some new practices, and some new 
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thoughts to each of you people who are so interested in this particular 
field. All of us in ‘Berkeley are very mindful of the splendid work 
which Mr. Stevenson is doing. We are delighted that he is here 
with us; we are appreciative “of his services and we consider it a 
privilege to have him in this city with us. I see in the room, also, 
this evening Dr. French who has charge of the blind school and he 
also is doing a splendid piece of work. He is a member of the 
council of the city of Berkeley, andi we have in these two men, two 
of the finest citizens of Berkeley. I know that this organization is 
some 70 years old; that you have done wonderful things in the past; 

and that you are going to continue to do them. I know, for instance, 
that in 1817 the first free school in the United States was instituted 
in which deaf children were educated and helped. So that in_pio- 
neering, as you did, in this field not only in your own specific activity 
but in an idea of that of a free educational set- -up, brought new ideas 
and new practices into being and I know that you are continuing to 
do that today. So Iam simply going to close by wishing you a most 
happy and successful meeting. I know that you are going to have 
that and we are delighted to have you in this city. ‘We ‘hope you 
will come back and see us again. Thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. Stevenson. Having been born and having lived most of my life 
back on the eastern coast, but having perhaps ‘forgotten Brooklyn, I 
still remember just how some of the eastern people feel and for fear 
that they have the idea that the only fair that is in existence is back, 
in New York City, I felt it was necessary to indicate in some way 
on this program that the real World’s Fair is over here at Treasure 
Island. [Applause. ] 

I can see Mr. Skyburg and Dr. Pope sort of agreeing with us in a 
facial expression but inwardly I’m afraid there is a little different 
feeling, but nevertheless, I’m certain that most of us here tonight 
will visit the World’s Fair at Treasure Island, so it gives me great 
pleasure at this time to call upon Mr. Frank Feliz, who is substitut- 
ing for Mr. Vandeburg, who will speak to us at this time. 
[ Applause. ] 

(Mr. Frank Feliz, substituting for Mr. Vandeburg, welcomed the 
convention on behalf of the world’s fair. ) 

Mr. Stevenson. As educators and teachers of the deaf, I feel that 
you realize what it means to have an interesting speaker at court. 
The work with the deaf, even though it is over a “hundred years old, 
is still very little understood and especially so by those who should 
know and understand. It means much to the progress and advance- 
ment of any school when that particular superintendent or that staff 
realizes that there is one, even just one, individual who has apprecia- 
tion and understanding of the problems of the education work of the 
deaf—it means everything. And I am exceedingly happy tonight in 
having the man who is to welcome you on behalf of the State depart- 
ment of education here with us. I wish here publicly to state that 
many of the things that have been accomplished in the past have 
come largely through his personal interest and understanding. I 
think most schools fail in attaining those things desirable largely 
through the lack of understanding on the part. of those above, so 
for the State Department of Education of California, I give you 
ng Sam H. Cohn, assistant superintendent of public instruction. 


r, Cohn. [Applause.] 
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Mr. Sam H. Coun. I can appreciate your disappointment and I 
trust you can appreciate my embarrassment. I am the third “batter 
up” that is a substitute. It is very much as if you were invited to 
the home of His Lordship and found that the master was away— 
Dr. Dexter is out of the State; the butler was detained—Dr. Burk- 
man was called out because of a death in the family—and you find 
that the stable boy has been put into raiment to welcome you at the 
front door. I come like him, wiping my hands on my trousers to 
be sure that if you offer to shake hands with me, they are clean. 
| Laughter. | 

You have heard a great deal, and you will hear a great deal more 
if you stay in California, about the wonders of this State and you 
have already been promised that the weather will be finé, which is 
a large order, and you have been told of the largest man-made island 
in the world, which is characteristically California. And so I don’t 
know what else there is to offer you except this—I suggest that you 
be very cautious and remain close to the meetings because there are a 
great many philanthropic people in this area who will be very glad 
to sell you a town site or a home over on this Treasure Island. The 
only difficulty is they don’t possess any title to the property that they 
might offer you so if you will devote your attention largely to the 
situation you have in hand here before you go visiting and re- 
member that wherever the fruit is best, the birds are thickest; that 
there will be a likelihood to deprive you of your well-earned dollars 
here as well as in New York or anywhere else. I suggest that what 
we have to offer is this—if we send you home with your waist bands 
as taut as when you came, with your minds alert and ready for the 
activities in your various spheres of life, and if you go feeling that 
you have been really welcomed to the extent that you will want 
to return with pleasure in your heart—then California has done its 
duty to you and in that spirit we welcome you. [Applause. | 


RESPONSES TO ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 


Mr. Stevenson. It wasn’t a very difficult thing for us to select the 
individual to give the response to these addresses of welcome. The 
selection has fallen upon one of the babies in the profession, one 
who I understand is just completing his fiftieth year in service to the 
deaf child. I am very, very happy to call upon Dr. Frank Driggs of 
Utah. [Applause.] 

Dr. Frank Drices. Superintendent Elwood Stevenson, Mrs. Rich- 
ardson, substitutes, Dr. Bjorlee, friends, substitute number four, I 
believe. May I say for the gentlemen from New York, from Minne- 
sota, from Iowa, and all of the States in between, including the States 
of Utah and Idaho, Montana, and the District of Columbia, may I 
say to you good people here on the platform that we are mighty 
happy for all of this lovely weather, for all of your fine promises, 
for the piece of Treasure Island that we expect to take home with us, 
that we are indeed grateful. I believe that they are honest about it. 
I feel sure that I can say for you that we are very happy to be here 
in California. Shall we give them a hand? [Applause. ] 

I think it was 53 years ago that Mrs. Richardson’s father, Dr. Gal- 
laudet, and another one of those famous educators of the deaf met in 
the Assembly Hall upon the hill. I think it was at that gathering 
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under the instruction of Dr. Gallaudet that a resolution was passed 
that we should give to every child in every school for the deaf in the 
United States and Canada an opportunity to learn to speak—perhaps 
the second great step in the education of the deaf in America. It is 
only 45 years ago that I stepped onto this campus to spend a month 
in this school, and here I met Dr. Wilkinson and here I boarded in 
Oakland with the first teacher of the deaf in this institution. I had 
a glorious time and I did absorb a lot of inspiration and I am sure, 
because I have been here many, many times since and have met every 
superintendent that this institution has had and been mighty well 
acquainted with most of them—TI am sure that you good people of the 
East and of the Middle West and the West are going to have a 
grand time here and get some inspiration to carry “back with you. 
I know most of the members of the faculty of this ‘institution, and I 
am sure that if you devote yourselves to the program that has been 
outlined—even though Elwood hands a few substitutes to you here 
and there along the line—that you really will get a great deal out of 
it. May I just wind this little story up for the benefit of those who 
are behind me by saying that there are a few things I’d like to leave 

as your representative for them to think about. 

First of all, perhaps the greatest lesson in education that most 
teachers fail to get is that effort educates; that the person who is to 
put forth the effort is the one who is going to get the education, not 
the teacher. Second, that a school for the deaf is a place where 
every boy and girl in it should learn to unpack his intellectual tools. 
Third, that if we are really teachers, we must be able to create within 
our pupils the urge to learn. May I say in regard to speech that I 


think the greatest woman in the world, Helen Keller, says it just 
about right: 


The educational importance of speech to the deaf cannot be exaggerated. 
Without a language of some sort, one is not a human being. Without speech, 
one is not a complete human being. Even when the speech is not beautiful, 
there is a fountain of joy in uttering words. It is an emotional experience 
quite different from that which comes from spelled words. 

My final word to you as teachers and to those behind me is that 
the most needed equipment in any school for the deaf is not maps or 
books but “a good working vocabulary in the English language.” 
The royal highway leading toward the mastery of the English 
language is not the use of speech, spelling, or signs, but the constant, 
persistent expression and observation of common, everyday thoughts. 
The key that unlocks books to the deaf child is the “word, the key 
to the English language. The key that opens the door of meena 
is an understanding of one’s mother tongue. Give to your dea 
pupils this master key, inspire them with a desire to use new ioe. 
and to express their thoughts in clear and beautiful English, for it is 
only the master key that will liberate the deaf child ‘and open the 
otherwise closed highway of learning. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Stevenson. Not a bad substitute. I wish at this time to read 
this telegram : 


ExLwoop STEVENSON, 
School for the Deaf: 
Impossible for me to attend convention. State superintendent called meet- 
ing for board for Wednesday, June 21, and asked to be present. Could not 
set date so that I could go. Sending by air mail a special letter that may 


serve the purpose. J. W. Bratrner of the Oklahoma School. 
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I desire at this time to call upon Professor Fusfeld to read the 
expression which, were Dr. Blattner here, would be given by himself. 
Professor Fusfeld. [ Applause. | 

(Professor Fusfeld then read the following letter by Dr. Blattner 
to the convention :) 


To the President and Members of the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, Assembled at the State School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 
Deak FrieNDs: For weeks I have been hoping that I might be present at the 

opening session and deliver the response to the addresses of welcome, as asked, 
or at least witness the enactment of the varied, full, and remarkably fine pro- 
gram prepared by your able vice president, Superintendent Elwood A. Stevenson, 
and his associates, and once more enjoy the companionship of my many friends, 
old and new, in the profession. But at this late day I find that I shall be de- 
prived of the great profit and unspeakable pleasure that attendance would 
afford me. 

Our State superintendent of public instruction has called a meeting of the 
State board of education for Wednesday, June 21, and asked me to be present 
in person and make my recommendations of personnel, salaries, ete., for the 
next fiscal year, which begins the first of July. He tried to arrange for a meet- 
ing earlier, so that I could attend the convention, but found it impossible. 
There are, moreover, other important business matters that must be cleaned up 
before the end of the old fiscal year. 

My disappointment is so great that I am well-nigh heartbroken over it, the 
more so because my beloved wife, who was a young teacher in the Texas School 
at the time, and I are perhaps the only members of our splendid professicn still 
actively engaged in the work of caring for and educating the deaf, who, as 
active members, attended the notable meeting of the convention at Berkeley in 
the summer of 1886. There may be a few others of whom I am not aware. 
We have not a copy of the report of that convention here; my copy, if I ever 
had one, was lost in our move from the Texas to the North Dakota School, 
when I became superintendent of the latter school in 1912, as also my personal 
collection of the American Annals of the Deaf running back to the time I began 
teaching the deaf at the Iowa School. So I have only my memory to depend 
upon in verifying the above statement. I know of Several teachers attending 
that convention, some in or accompanying our Texas group, who are still in the 
land of the living, but they have retired from active service. 

I believe that my old friend, Superintendent Wesley O. Connor, Jr., of the New 
Mexico School, attended the convention with his father, Wesley O. Connor, Sr., 
that interesting and muchly traveled southern gentleman, who was for many 
years superintendent of the Georgia School, but the son was a mere lad in 
school and had not yet started to teach. The distinguished Dr. Isaac Lewis 
Peet, principal of the New York (Fanwood) School, and his wife had a young 
lady with them, but she could hardly have been the present Dr. Elizabeth Peet of 
Gallaudet College. Doubtless other youngsters accompanied their teacher par- 
ents to the convention, who afterwards budded out and developed into teachers 
of the deaf themselves and may still be actively engaged in our glorious work. 
Perhaps nobedy but these fortunate persons themselves could inform the curious 
among us of that fact. 

The convention was largely attended, judging by the crowds of officials and 
teachers from schools in the Eastern, Central, and Middle Western States who 
boarded the two long trains of the Union Pacific Railway provided for them that 
pulled out of union stations at Omaha and Kansas City. 

The first stops for a short visit and sightseeing were at Denver and Colorado 
Springs, where all enjoyed themselves. There the schedule took us over that 
wonderful scenic route, the Denver & Rio Grande Railway, from Pueblo, Colo., 
up the Arkansas River Valley, by the Royal Gorge. Upward the two trains 
climbed, higher and still higher, the one train being apparently over the other 
in swinging around the sides of the lofty mountains until we finally reached the 
high point on the Continental Divide, where the trains stopped to let out the 
passengers. We younger ones of the passengers indulged in the unusual sport 
of snowballing one another in summertime. Then down the western-slope our 
two trains ran, swinging around the mountain sides and descending gradually 
to lower levels until the level of the so-called Great American Desert was arrived 
at, where there was no more snowballing in good old summertime, but sweltering, 
panting, and fanning. Dr. Gillett of the Illinois School, a rather portly man, 
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‘who was looking after the excursion, came through the oar in which the Texas 
bunch. were suffering, and reminded us that it was hot, when our superintendent, 
Dr. William Shepard, replied that we would have to return to Texas to cool off. 
What strides in the comforts and pleasure of traveling science and inventive 
genius have’since made. We now travel in palatial, air-conditioned cars and 
are not affected by the variations of temperature outside. 

We spent two pleasant days in Salt Lake City, and on Sunday many of us 
attended the services of our Mormon friends in the tabernacle, as the mag- 
nificient temple was still unfinished. 

We entered the State of California in the morning and traveled down the 
beautiful, warm, productive Sacramento Valley, stopping for a short time in 
your thriving, prosperous capital city. We found that, while California was a 
paradise of variegated beauty and grandeur, it would allow its reputation for 
climate and comfort to slump a little now and then, as the thermometers in the 
Sacramento Valley perversely indicated to us weary travelers a temperature of 
110 in the shade at midday. Or were the measly things made in Denver, Dallas, 
Miami, or some other jealous regional competitor and simply lied? At any rate 
we soon arrived at our destination, where the cool breezes from the Golden 
Gate fanned our often-mopped brows. 

Back over the long years, at the time of the former convention, California 
stretched along the broad expanse of the Pacific Ocean for a thousand miles, 
with its snow-capped mountains, streams, fertile valleys, and seacoast, and ap- 
peared, to us natives of the wide interior spaces of our common country, a great 
State with limitless possibilities for all human activities—mining, argiculture, 
horticulture, stockraising, manufacturing, commerce—an attractive common- 
wealth that would, with magnetic force, draw all classes of people unto itself. 

Our vision of this wonderful State has come true. In enterprise, industry, 
commerce, wealth, population, great cities, education, and in all civilizing and 
humanizing influences, it has grown by leaps and bounds, until it has become the 
wonder of the civilized world. And it has not reached the climax of its marvel- 
ous development. There is still room for expansion, and its citizenship and 
resources are such that its future progress will more than duplicate its past. 

Now, we can see like advancement in the care and education of its deaf chil- 
dren. Doubtless no State has done more along this line than has California. 
A half century ago the plant of that school consisted of antiquated firetraps of 
buildings. Through a well-planned building program the old structures are as 
rapidly as possible giving place to handsome, commodious, modern, fireproof 
structures. Its educational features, its academic, vocational, and physical 
eulture work have made great strides and kept abreast of the forward and 
upward movement in our profession. The convention of 1886 was a splendid 
affair for those days. It was attended by many of the great men in the pro- 
fession of that time, and there were giants in those days. I recall some of 
them from memory. Such masters of our profession as the following, jotted 
down at random, were present and took part on the program: Dr. E. M. Gal- 
laudet, president of Gallaudet College; Dr. Edward Allen Fay, vice president 
of Gallaudet College and editor of the American Annals of the Deaf; Dr. 
Joseph C. Gordon, professor in Gallaudet College and later superintendent of 
the Illinois School; Dr. Samuel D. Porter, Gallaudet College, Dr. Warring 
Wilkinson, principal of the California School, the host; Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, 
superintendent of the Pennsylvania (Mt. Airy) School; Dr. Job Williams, 
superintendent of the American School at Hartford; Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet, 
principal of the New York (Fanwood) School; Dr. Charles W. Ely, superin- 
tendent of the Maryland School; Dr. P. G. Gillett, superintendent of the Illi- 
nois School; Dr. G. O. Fay, long-time teacher in the American School at 
Hartford and previously superintendent of the Ohio School; Dr. J. L. Noyes, 
superintendent of the Minnesota School; Prof. John W. Swiler, superintendent 
of the Wisconsin School; Dr. Newton F. Walker, superintendent of the South 
Carolina School; Dr. Francis D. Clarke, superintendent of the Arkansas and 
later of the Michigan School; Dr. Zenas F. Westervelt, superintendent of the 
Western New York School, at Rochester; Prof. Wesley O. Connor, superin- 
tendent of the Georgia School; Prof. John A. Gillespie, superintendent of the 
Nebraska School and Mrs. Gillespie; Dr. Frank W. Booth, principal in the Penn- 
sylvania School and later for years superintendent of the Nebraska School; 
Prof. S. Teft Walker, teacher in the American School at Hartford and previ- 
ously superintendent of the Colorado School; Prof. David ©. Dudley, superin- 
tendent of the Colorado School; Prof. H. C. Hammond, teacher in the Tlinois 
School and lately superintendent of the Iowa School: Dr. E. McK. Goodwin, 
teacher in the Iowa School and later for many years superintendent of the 
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North Carolina School; Dr. W. K. Argo, superintendent of the Kentucky School 
and later for years of the Colorado School; Dr. W. A. Caldwell, teacher in the 
California School and later its principal; Prof. Geo. L. Wyckoff, superintendent 
of the Iowa School; Prof. D. W. McDumid, teacher in the Iowa School and 
later superintendent of the Manitoba School; Prof. C. Spruit, teacher in the Iowa 
School; Mr. Edward P. Gale, teacher in the Kansas School and later for many 
years in the Maryland School; Prof. Lennaeus Roberts, teacher in the Kansas 
School and later for years a teacher in the Western Pennsylvania School; Dr. 
William Shapard, superintendent of the Texas School; Miss Lula A. Jones, 
teacher in the Texas School who later became my better half; several other 
young lady and gentleman teachers in the Texas group who have since retired. 
Last and least, Dr. (then plain Mr.) J. W. Blattner, principal of the Texas 
School. There were many other teachers in attendance whom I do not recall. 
Being a rather bashful young man, I did not pay much attention to the ladies 
and it would be a task for me to recall many of them. Dr. Caroline A. Yale, 
principal of Clarke School, Northampton, Mass., and Miss Mary McCowan of 
the Chicago Day Schools may have been there, but I am unable to say positively. 

While there were giants among our teachers in those days, there are many 
in our profession today, too numerous to mention. Among these are the presi- 
dent and the vice president of the convention, the president of Gallaudet Col- 
lege and members of his faculty, the president of the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf, the president of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, the president of the Society of 
Progressive Oral Advocates, and many superintendents, principals, and super- 
vising teachers of schools and many members of their faculties. The watch- 
word of the profession has been progress, and there has, indeed, been progress, 
and retrogression at no time in its history. There has been marked progress 
during the half century since the former California convention in every phase 
of our work, in the ‘education and training of teachers, in the results of voca- 
tional and academic instruction and, especially, of oral instruction. Besides, 
there has been much improvement in our school structures and their equipment. 

We are turning out young men and women better prepared for the duties of 
life in this workaday world, better able to gain a livelihood, to become mothers 
of families and to fill their places in society as respected citizens. But there 
is room and need for further improvement. The world of industry is becom- 
ing more complicated, and it will be increasingly difficult for the deaf to find 
their places in it. We, as educators of the deaf, cannot look upon the results 
of our work in the past with smug satisfaction, but must with intelligent, 
earnest, efficient efforts and a constant prayer in our hearts seek new ways to 
prepare our deaf pupils for the harder struggles to come. 


[ Applause. | 

Mr. Stevenson. At the convention in 1886 there were 256 in at- 
tendance. The profession boasted of having 540 instructors in all. 
That in itself indicates very clearly to me the attitude, the missionary 
spirit of the group of men and women during that period and I 
wanted to have this expression recognized, most of all, because were 
it possible for Dr. Blattner to be here, he would say those very 
same things. 

Tonight we have four or five, I’m not sure, deaf men and women 
who were here at. that convention in 1886, and I think it would be 
mighty fine to have them stand up and let us give them a hand. 

(Six members stood up.) [Applause.] 

Mr. Stevenson. We hope that you will be here at the next con- 
vention. [Applause. ] 

(Mr. Emery then sang The Hills of Home and Ah, Sweet Mystery 
of Life.) [Applause.] 

Mr. Stevenson. All evening, after hearing Dr. Drigg’s talk about 
substitutes, there has been passing through my mind the thought, 
“Why can’t there be a substitute for a host, or perhaps a substitute 
for a program chairman?” but it is now my own personal pleasure 


to turn this convention over to your president, Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee. 
[ Applause. | 
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President Bsorter. Mr. Chairman, to the ladies and gentlemen 
who have so royally welcomed us to California, to my good friends, 
members of the convention of the American Instructors of the Deaf, 
and guests, I feel that at this time, it might be well to let you know 
just how far the opening game of this convention series has pro- 
gressed. Unfortunately, we did not have a seventh-inning stretch 
but the seventh inning has now passed and we are in the ninth inning 
with two men out. 

We have gathered from all corners of the United States, and 
from our sister country to the north, to spend a week deliberating 
upon the problems confronting educators of the deaf. To this end 
a major portion of our time and attention will be devoted to practi- 
cal classroom work. 

The cordial reception given to us in Berkeley has indeed made us 
feel at home. We have enjoyed your beautiful scenery, experienced 
the manifest cordiality revealed on every hand and have reveled in 
your glorious climate. This latter condition reminds me of the state- 
ment attributed to our good friend, Mr. Stevenson, while in New 
York 2 years ago and speaking in the interest of the Berkeley con- 
vention. “In Berkeley we have 365 days of sunshine every year, 
and that,” said he, “is a very conservative estimate.” 

Fifty-three years ago Berkeley also served as host to the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf, and I am taking the lib- 
erty of recounting some of the significant events which transpired, 
or quoting statements that should have gone down in history rather 
than be concealed between the covers of a printed report. 

It was the 11th meeting of the convention and was held July 
15-22, 1886. Forty-one schools were represented with a delegation 
of 225 in attendance. Among the illustrious men who participated 
in the various deliberations were: Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, president of 
Gallaudet College; Rev. Thomas Gallaudet of New York; Dr. E. A. 
Fay, and Superintendents Warring Wilkinson, California, host; A. 
L. E. Crouter, Mount Airy; Philip G. Gillette, Illinois; Isaac Lewis 
Peet, New York; Job Williams, Connecticut ; D. C. Dudley, Colorado; 
W. O. Connor, Georgia; Charles W. Ely, Maryland; J. L. Noyes, 
Minnesota; R. Mathison, Ontario; Z. F. Westervelt, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Weston Jenkins, New Jersey. Among the younger teachers present 
were: F. W. Booth, E. McK. Goodwin, and J. W. Blattner. Of these 
three names which subsequently became famous in the profession, the 
two former have passed away since our New York meeting of 2 years 
ago, and it is indeed regrettable that Dr. Blattner was unable to be 
with us at this convention, 

In some respects we have traveled a long way since that meeting. 
One of the speakers commented upon the fact that within the mem- 
ory of men still living, the trek westward was frequently made with 
ox carts or on foot, and one might have traversed the desert stepping 
from skeleton to skeleton on the animals which marked the line of 
travel. He then commented upon the beautiful parlor car accommo- 
dations by which the delegates from the east had come to the conven- 
tion. I wonder if he did not feel that the last word in transporta- 
tion had been written. No flight of imagination could have pictured 
to him the 7-day overland trip from Washington by automobile, the 
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3-day streamlined, air-conditioned journey by rail, or the 14-hour 
flight by plane, as made by a member of my staff at Frederick, Md. 

et us review some of the opinions concerning the education of the 
deaf, however, and we will be impressed with the fact that our 
pioneers of 50 years ago were by no means traveling in a horse-and- 
buggy era. Dr. J. N. Tate, then of Missouri, but later superintendent 
of the Minnesota School, may be quoted as follows: 


There is criminal ignorance of the advantages afforded by schools for the 
deaf, and sometimes even ignorance of the existence of such schools. 


This statement was true then and unfortunately still true to some 
extent. 

Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet, president of Gallaudet College, pre- 
sented to the assemblage the following resolutions which I wish to 
read in their entirety: 

Whereas the experience of many years in the instruction of the deaf has 
plainly shown that among the members of this class of persons great differ- 
ences exist in mental and physical conditions, and in capacity for improvement, 
making results easily possible in certain cases which are practically and some- 
times actually unattainable in others, these differences suggesting widely dif- 
ferent treatment with different individuals; it is, therefore, 

Resolved, That the system of instruction existing at present in America com- 
mends itself to the world, for the reason that its tendency is to include all 
known methods and expedients which have been found to be of value in the 
education of the deaf, while it allows diversity and independence of action, 
and works at the same time harmoniously, aiming at the attainment of an 
object common to all. 

Resolved, That earnest and persistent endeavors should be made in every 
school for the deaf to teach every pupil to speak and read from the lips, and 
that such efforts should be abandoned only when it is plainly evident that the 
measure of success attained does not justify the necessary amount of labor. 

And yet to the minds of many of our younger teachers, the mis- 
taken conception has been permitted to go unchallenged that Dr. 
Gallaudet was opposed to oral instruction. 

Further on we quote from Dr. Philip G. Gillette, superintendent of 
the Illinois School: 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is not to be denied that there are some deaf who can 
be taught to speak; and I wish here to say, in the fear of God, that he is not 
a friend of the deaf who throws anything in his way that will prevent his 
acquiring speech or the art of lip reading. 

It was also at this convention that a letter written by a student of 
the Illinois School, Georgia Elliott, now the wife of Reverend Hasen- 
staub of Chicago, was read by Dr. Gallaudet urging the college to 
establish a department for women. Steps were taken shortly there- 
after toward making the college coeducational. 

Superintendent F. D. Clark of Arkansas may be quoted as follows 
anent vocational training: 

The high honor of establishing the first schools in the country where any per- 
sistent attempt was made to teach trades, belongs to the institutions for the 
deaf. But, though we began first, I hardly think we are keeping abreast of 
those who started later in the race. 

Certainly this paragraph might easily have been clipped from any 
one of several of our school publications of today. 

The convention adopted a set of definitions at the New York meet- 
ing 2 years ago tending to discourage the use of the term “dumb” and 
“mute”. That this was no new idea is indicated by the fact that over 
50 years ago, right here in Berkeley, the title of The American An- 
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nals of the Deaf and the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf were authorized to drop the term “dumb” from their official 
titles. And finally we find an elaborate description of an instrument 
termed “audiometer”, an electric device used to register the degree 
of hearing loss. 

From the above it is evident that when we speak of things that are 
new or modern, we are treading on dangerous ground. 

The remarks I wish to make, somewhat at random, do not. particu- 
larly concern themselves with the classroom as such, but rather with 
the approach to the entire subject of deafness, a subject concerning 
which there has always been, and probably always will be, a great 
variety of misconceptions, chiefly, though not exclusively on the part 
of those not familiar with the deaf. 

History repeats itself and in one particular there is a striking simi- 
larity between the great movements shaping the destinies of the world 
today and those little actions and reactions which affect the small 
world with which we are most vitally concerned. It is opinions that 
rule in world affairs rather than facts. May we look back for just a 
moment upon the World War, still fresh in the minds of many of us. 
It was a “war to end war”! What a noble slogan. Yet as we look 
back upon that conflict, we realize that opinion and prejudices rather 
than hard cold facts held sway. Men, in whose judgment we have 
every reason to rely, tell us that if conditions preceding that tre- 
mendous struggle could have been placed before an impartial board of 
arbitration, vested with power to settle disputes, the questions could 
have been settled amicably and without the horrible carnage and 
bloodshed. The wave of propaganda that swept the world literall 
carried men off their feet. Fear of world domination on the one ina 
and of encirclement to the point of strangulation on the other, brought 
men together in a strife that shook the very foundations of our 
civilization. 

The culmination of that war was the Treaty of Versailles, a docu- 
ment which few concede was just and equitable. Where can peace 
be found other than through channels of justice and mercy? But 
saddest of all, the treaty such as written was not adhered to by those, 
time being in supremacy, and it was a nation that but yesterday 
gloried in its culture and humanitarian achievements that found itself 
ground into the very dust, only to rise in sheer desperation to follow 
a leader whose type would have been abhorrent and whose philosophy 
would have been revolting to a nation not destitute of hope and sunk 
in the quagmire of a Who knows but that another World 
War may be the price of an ultimate settlement. 

Equally true, though fraught with lesser consequences, is our prob- 
lem of dealing with the deaf. We are too prone to yield to opinion 
rather than fact and are guided more by what we wish to be true 
rather than by what actually is the truth. Demosthenes said: 

The easiest thing of all is to deceive one’s self; for what a man wishes he 
generally believes to be true. 

Educators of the deaf, in order to determine facts, should familiar- 
ize themselves with the lives and activities of the adult deaf before 
presuming to instruct the general public as to what ought be known 
concerning the deaf, for sooner or later these children will leave us 
to take their places in the outside world, and it is only in terms of 
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satisfactory adjustment as between themselves and their fellow citi- 
zens, their successes, joys, and contentments, that we can judge accu- 
rately as to the results of our classroom efforts. Deafness must be 
conceded to be a distinct handicap, otherwise our children will come 
to grief, for both parents and employers will soon learn that the 
phrase, restoring the deaf normally to society, is a beautiful slogan 
but unattainable in that neither education nor science can completely 
restore that which is irrevocably lost. Hence we should guard 
against certain extravagant guaranties as to what education will do 
for the deaf child. As an illustration I believe that every superin- 
tendent of a school for the deaf today is making an earnest effort 
to teach the deaf to speak and to read speech from the lips, and I 
am convinced that in this respect we are making steady progress, 
being aided by the superior training given teachers and by mechanical 
devices. 

The tremendous benefit of hearing aids as applied to children who 
possess a sufficient degree of hearing so that by training and prac- 
tice they can actually distinguish, through the ear, the spoken word 
has profoundly affected our educational methods, but the practice of 
devoting much of the valuable time of our children to the use of 
hearing-aid appliances where hearing loss is congenital, or of such 
degree that the child cannot comprehend the spoken word, is unjus- 
tifiable. The deaf are not absolutely dependent upon either for suc- 
cess in industry or happiness in social life. I could conceive of noth- 
ing that would be more discouraging than to hold before parent or 
child the challenge that without these acquisitions life holds very 
little of interest or value. : 

The deaf themselves show little interest in listening in merely for 
the questionable pleasure of detecting an occasional and entirely un- 
intelligible sound, but they do appreciate the advantages in the home 
circle and in the commercial world derived from lip reading, even 
to a limited degree. 

But so precious is the time and so varied the abilities and capa- 
bilities of our children that we must never lose sight of the fact 
that children come to us to be educated, and education is only just 
begun when we have mastered a vehicle with which our thoughts 
may be communicated. 

Granted that speech and lip reading, as taught to the bona fide 
deaf, represents the most difficult accomplishment in the entire edu- 
sational field, is it not comforting to console parents with the assur- 
ance that, highly desirable as these accomplishments may be, hun- 
dreds of deaf men and women have found their place in society and 
lived lives of happiness and usefulness despite this additional 
handicap. 

We pay great heed to the opinions of the hard of hearing in mat- 
ters pertaining to their general welfare, and justly so, but are we 
equally considerate toward the deaf? Ought not they also to be 
reckoned with in our educational program? Who knows better than 
they the value of certain methods when tested in the crucible of life? 

The education of the deaf is concededly the most highly specialized 
branch in the field of child education. Accordingly, we should look 
with much caution upon the sporadic attempts which are, from time 
to time, being made to educate deaf children in classes with normal- 
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hearing children in our public schools. What an absurdity to make 
the lavish expenditures toward special classes and residential schools, 
only to find that after 122 years the deaf child could be educated 
equally well in a public-school class! Educators of the deaf know 
the fallacy of such attempt and the millions of dollars recently ex- 
pended toward erecting new residential schools and greatly increasing 
the capacity of others, speaks most eloquently for itself. That some 
deaf children do attend regular public-school classes is a recognized 
fact, but superintendents and teachers in schools for the deaf have 
been in a position to observe some startling revelations. 

A child was recently brought under my observation who came from 
a third-grade class of the public school. After thorough observation 
we placed him in the first grade. Furthermore, this child possessed 
considerable hearing, but this was the best we could do for him. His 
progress was regular from that time on. Another illustration is that 
of a hard-of-hearing girl who, after graduating from high school, 
enrolled with us in the college preparatory class. This class is con- 
ceded to be at least 1 year below fourth-year high school. By strenu- 
ous effort this girl completed the college preparatory course, and was 
admitted to Gallaudet College. At college she has proved to be a 
very apt student. Bear in mind that these were merely hard-of-hear- 
ing cases. What then of the deaf? 

It is gratifying to note the cooperation which is steadily increasing 
between schools for the deaf and State departments of education. 
All types of handicapped children have recently been the recipients 
of close scrutiny and along with the others have come the deaf. 
Apparently these had already been so well provided for educationally 
that their presence in the community was scarcely noted. And yet 
in some instances public-school authorities have established special 
classes for the deaf on the theory that “certainly something must be 
done for children thus handicapped.” Remarkable as it may seem, 
these well-intentioned individuals have either been ignorant of the 
fact that adequate provision was already made to care for such chil- 
dren, or else they have been deliberately led astray. To those who 
may feel that this is an exaggerated statement, let me recommend 
that you pay a visit to some of the county superintendents who may 
be remotely located from residential schools. To further illustrate 
the cooperation which has sprung up during more recent years, per- 
mit me to make a statement concerning a survey which at the present 
time is being conducted in the public schools of my own State, to 
determine the hearing loss prevalent among children in the public 
schools. At my request a meeting was called between the State super- 
intendent of education and the State director of health. The inter- 
est of the State superintendent was immediately enlisted to the extent 
that a fund was set aside with which to meet traveling expenses of a 
teacher to make such survey. The executive secretary of the board 
of State aid and charities placed at our disposal a sum sufficient to 
meet the salary of such teacher. It was left to me to employ an 
experienced teacher and to direct the survey. This teacher has per- 
sonally interviewed every child in the second, fifth, and eighth 
grades in 11 counties. The 3-A audiometer is being used in making 
the tests. The total number examined to date is 17,594 children. 
Out of this total, 419 are reported to have a hearing loss in excess 
of 15 percent in either one or both ears. I have arbitrarily set 15- 
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ercent loss in one ear for the use of these statistics, believing that 
in so doing I have been conservative, for I am certain that a number 
of children with a larger loss than 15 percent in one ear have scarcely 
detected any deficiency of hearing at all, and we know instances of 
children who have passed through the public schools with but very 
slight difficulty whose hearing loss in one ear may have been almost 
total. 

It was arbitrarily determined that all children in the three grades, 
second, fifth, and eighth, be examined in order that the survey from 
the standpoint of percentages might be reasonably accurate. But 
above all else the survey is thoroughly practical in nature. At the 
conclusion of the survey in each school all the teachers are invited to 
bring children from the grades not stipulated, who are retarded in 
work or who may be suspected by the teacher of having deficiency 
in hearing. Naturally from this group the percentage is much larger 
and out of the 2,807 children thus brought to the examiner, we have 
found a total of 461 with a hearing loss of at least 15 percent. Our 
survey to date has covered a total of 20,401 children. And in the 
three grades where all children were examined, the percentage show- 
ing hearing loss of at least 15 percent in one or both ears was 2.3 
percent. 

But surveys that end in a mass of statistics mean little and their 
practical benefit is frequently even less. All names of children with 
any degree of hearing loss are submitted to the superintendent of 
the county and a copy sent to the office of the State superintendent. 
On these blanks notations are made of running ears or other readily 
detectable suspected causes. The request is made that every child 
whose name is submitted be called to the attention of the parents and 
through them be submitted for medical examination. Rechecks have 
already been made in cases where sufficient time has elapsed to 
warrant same. 

In the fall there will be a recheck of all these children and in 
cases where the parents cannot afford the necessary expense, an ap- 

eal will be made for assistance. More than one-half of the State 
as been cévered and the work will be continued until completed. 

One significant fact in this connection is that very few children 
have been found who ought be placed in a special school. The teach- 
ers are advised to give children with hearing loss front seats and to 
give some special attention to see that such child has an opportunity 
to grasp all that is being said during recitation periods. Very fre- 
quently it has been found that the child with impaired hearing has 
chosen a rear seat because of a feeling of inferiority, whereas a bit of 
encouragement and better placement for the child would have ob- 
viated any handicap in the classroom. In many cases the teacher 
has admitted diagnosing a case as a dullness of intellect rather than 
deficiency of hearing. 

A child who may be slightly hard of hearing, but is getting along 
normally in the sieoidnnin ought not be singled out and made too 
conscious of the slight deficiency. A check-up will reveal whether 
or not the deafness is progressive and if not, these children should 
be permitted to go through life scarcely conscious of the fact that 
their hearing is below normal. 

Not so long ago we had the privilege of testing the hearing of a 
gentleman whom I have known for many years. His left ear was 
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tested and proved to be normal. When we suggested that the right 
‘ear be tested, the gentleman smiled and stated that in the right ear 
he had been totally deaf since childhood. Despite my frequent con- 
versations with this gentleman, I had never suspected that his hearing 
was impaired. “From childhood,” said he, “I have always made it a 
point, when carrying on a conversation, to place myself in the most 
advantageous position to get what is being said.” He was never 
conscious of having made an effort to aid his hearing by striving to 
read the lips of the speaker. 

Several years ago I was asked to head a commission which was 
established by legislative action to make a survey of the adult deaf 
of our State. Every deaf person in the State was contacted and 
among various items of information it was revealed that from the 
standpoint of employment, the deaf made a very creditable showing. 
I am mentioning this survey because I feel that the contacts made by 
actually working out, and not merely reading the results of, such 
surveys is of inestimable value to the heads of our schools and I have 
always felt that a teacher, and particularly a supervising teacher, 
is laboring under a handicap unless she has had some opportunity to 
know the deaf in their relation to the outside world. Theory has its 
merits but practical experience is quite a different matter. 

At the risk of tiring those already familiar with the various organ- 
izations working in the interest of the education of the deaf, I wish 
to make a brief statement covering those organizations, for I have 
detected a lamentable lack of correct information on these subjects, 
particularly among our newer teachers. 

The convention: of American Instructors of the Deaf, here con- 
vened, is the oldest such organization, having been established in 1850 
at a gathering held in New York City. It was later made a body 
corporate by an act of Congress. Present membership is in excess of 
1,000, and is limited solely to those actively engaged in the work 
of educating the deaf. As an outgrowth of the convention, or rather 
as a supplement, the Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf was established at Washington, D. C., in the year 1868. 
This organization held regular meetings on call and rather prided 
itself on having neither a constitution or bylaws worthy of the 
name, until the meeting in Winnipeg in 1931, when steps were taken 
to incorporate the group in order to facilitate the receipt and dis- 
bursement of funds, and so forth. One of the chief functions of the 
conference is the certifying of teachers and during the 8 years since 
the establishment of the plan, more than 1,000 teachers have secured 
certificates. The conference has also drawn up a set of standards 
covering teacher training. All of the major training centers, and a 
considerable number of schools occasionally training teachers, have 
been certified, to the number of 17. 

In the year 1890 the American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf was organized, and largely through the 
efforts of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell it was handsomely endowed. 
By its very name and by the activities of the Volta Bureau, the special 
work delegated to this particular group is definitely outlined. 

In the year 1917 the Society of Progressive Oral Advocates was 
founded in St. Louis by Dr. Max Goldstein. While its functions 
somewhat parallel the work of the association, its founder, Dr. 
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Goldstein, declared at the joint convention in 1920 at Philadelphia 
that the Middle West afforded more opportunity for freedom of 
thought and expression, hence the need of an additional organization. 

At times our profession has been criticized for being overorgan- 
ized, but I believe such criticism to be unfounded. 

The work of the convention embraces all types of education of the 
deaf, and its membership, while devoted exclusively to those actively 
employed in educating deaf children, is open to all such teachers, 
both academic or vocational, irrespective of methods employed. For- 
merly conventions were held triennially, the convention, the con- 
ference, and the association meeting in the order designated. At 
the meeting of the convention in Belleville in 1923, officials of the 
association felt that by eliminating conventions and devoting the 
time more exclusively to the conducting of a summer school, the 
organization would serve its members equally well. Since that time 
such schools having been held annually while the convention decided 
to hold its gatherings biennially. The conference of executives, as its 
name implies, confines its deliberations chiefly to administrative 
measures. 

The official organ of the conference and the convention is the 
American Annals of the Deaf. The official organ of the association 
is the Volta Review. 

The Convention Bulletin, supplanted periodically by the Voca- 
tional Bulletin, is not an official organ. The leaflet was started in 
1933 solely for the purpose of giving the teachers an opportunity, in 
very informal manner, to submit ideas and suggestions that have 
proven helpful to them and that might be beneficial to others. The 
continuance of the Convention Bulletin depends entirely upon the 
willingness of teachers to continue the contributing of items and its 
future destiny rests in the hands of this gathering. 

My remarks have been rambling but I have striven to bring out 
some of the history of our organization coupled with our present 
day status. I wish it were within my power to impress upon every 
teacher here present the importance of this gathering and the re- 
sponsibility which rests on those in attendance. Whether we appreci- 
ate the fact or not, the future destiny of the deaf child rests largely 
in the hands of those who are now affiliated with the organization. 

We are here to enjoy the gracious hospitality that has been ex- 
tended, but unless we attend the sessions of the Convention and bring 
back to our work thoughts and suggestions that will aid deaf children 
back home, our trip will, after all, be in vain. [Applause.] 

Thank you. Now your kind indulgence for just a moment. 

I have before me the convention program, and I would like to 
hear a motion to the effect that this be adopted as the official con- 
vention program. Do I hear a motion to that effect ? 

Mr. Leonarp Exstap. (Minnesota). I move the program be 
adopted. 

r. L. R. Divine. (Louisiana). I second the motion. 

President Bsortex. It has been moved and seconded that this pro- 

am be adopted as the official convention program. All those in 
avor signify by saying “Aye”; contrary minded, “No.” The motion 
is carried. 
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Please study the program—it is going to lead you to a great many 
important factors, 

(Announcement was then made that all those interested in a summer 
school course, would please see Dr. Gruver, president of the American 
Association for Promoting the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, at the 
earliest possible moment. 

(Another announcement was given that the secretary of the con- 
vention, Mr. Burton Driggs, would act as contact man between the 
superintendents seeking teachers and teachers who were seeking 
employment. ) 

President Bsorter. To all of us has come a grand opportunity, 
but with it there rests a real responsibility. We care come not only 


to work, but we have come to play, and we want to enjoy ourselves 
to the fullest extent, but I know that we are all going to feel the 
responsibility of being present at each and every one of the sessions 
of this convention. Let us bear in mind that the chief benefits to be 
derived from our gathering here is what we bring back to the kiddies 
at home. Good night. 

(The meeting adjourned at 10 o’clock.) 


MONDAY, JUNE 19, 1939 
DEMONSTRATIONS, 9-9:50 A. M. 


Daily demonstrations were held as follows: 

Language: The Logical Method, Mrs. Marietta R. Vinson, California School 
for the Deaf. 

Arithmetic: Miss Gladys Gifford, California School for the Deaf. 

Auricular—deaf—sound perception—Mr. Edward W. Tillinghast, Califor- 
nia School for the Deaf. 

Auricular—hard of hearing.—Miss Margaret Hembrook, California School 
for the Deaf. 

Beginning class.—Mrs. Christine Stricklin, California School for the Deaf. 

Rhythm.—Mr. F. W. Doyle, Oakland Day School, in charge Monday and 
Tuesday, in Chapel in Educational Building. (Some of the children in 
this demonstration are hearing children.) 

Mrs. Pearl R. Constantine, Gough Oral School, San Francisco, in charge 
Wednesday and Thursday. 

Pre-school.—Sister Rose Alice, St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, Buffalo, 
New York, Monday and Tuesday. Pupils from St. Mary’s School for 
the Deaf. 

Miss Virginia Rosser, Gough Oral School, San Francisco, Wednesday and 
Thursday. Pupils from Gough Oral School. 

Story telling—Mrs. Ruth Birck, California School for the Deaf. 

Blind-deaf.—Mrs, Helen Bloomer, Arizona School for the Deaf. 

Vocational and art.—Dr. Tom L. Anderson, Iowa School, chairman. Round 
Table Discussion. 

Section meetings of the deaf—Mr. Michael Lapides and Mr. Alpha Patter- 
son in charge. 


SECTION MEETINGS, 10-10:50 A. M. 
SUPERVISION 


Leader: Miss Mildred A. Groht, principal, Lexington School, New York. 
Chairman: Mr. C. E. MacDonald, principal, British Columbia School. 
Paper, Supervision in Speech and Acoustic Work, Miss Mary E. Numbers, 
= = charge of the middle school, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
scussion. 
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PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 


Leader: Miss Margaret Scyster, supervising teacher of the primary depart- 
ment, Illinois School. 
. Paper, Speech in the Nursery School, Miss Florence Thoma, Rhode Island 
chool. 

Paper, some Phases of Nursery School Education, Miss Julia M. Connery, 
principal, Central Institute, St. Louis, Mo. 

Paper, What Should Constitute a Well-Rounded Program for the Preschool 
Deaf Child, Mrs. Evelyn S. Howard, Rochester School, New York. 


SPEECH IN THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


(Miss FLoRENcE THOMA, Rhode Island School) 


As in all dealings with children, individual differences determine 
the manner in which we approach and carry on speech work with the 
nursery school child. The age range being from 214 to 5, we must 
take into consideration physical development, degree of concentration, 
amount of hearing, and the mental capacity of each child. 

We have noticed that most of the children show a desire for vocali- 
zation long before they are aware of speech. They appear to get 
great pleasure from this muscular activity. If the tones are un- 
strained we do not interfere. Often while playing with some toy the 
child will unconsciously burst forth with some rhythmic exercise in- 
volving the use of his vocal apparatus. Evidently a feeling of satis- 
faction accompanies these performances. From these natural little 
babblings we build up in a play way a variety of exercises. Taking 
note of these and using them in a group exercise we find the younger 
children and those who have made few attempts of vocalization tak- 
ing great delight in trying these new activities. 

Besides these rhythmic voice exercises we gather as many toys and 
nicknacks of a breath-developing nature as we can find. Such things 
as balloons, whistles, bubble pipes, a tricky little game of blowing a 
celluloid ball out of an egg cup, cellophane “glassips,” colored feath- 
ers, pinwheels, and so forth. 

Now and then we find a very young child who is able to concen- 
trate and attempt some speech work. We believe as much individual 
work as he can take easily should be given. On the other hand, the 
child that is not mature and who cannot concentrate, should not be 
forced until the time comes when he shows that he is able and ready 
for work. In developing the child’s ability to concentrate we have 
found that a variety of sense training work and daily rhythm work 
have hastened our efforts. 

It is impossible to follow any given set of rules as to the amount 
and type of speech work. We have the child with quite a bit of 
hearing. He usually comes to school with a fairly large vocabulary 
of poorly enunciated words. Oftentimes he will come to us with 
some announcement. These remarks are rather unintelligible. We 
believe it best not to take a too corrective attitude toward his speech 
at this time, for it is just as possible to condition a young child in 
his speech activity as it is to give him any other conditioned response, 
Instead, we listen and give him the stimulation of interest and en- 
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' thusiasm. His attempts, no matter how imperfect, are valuable to 
his growth. In his case, during a later period, we take the everyday 
words in his vocabulary and try to improve upon them through work 
with the earphones, vibration, or imitation. Not-until then can we 
expect him to use good speech. 

Our main aim, however, in the nursery class is to develop clear, 
natural, voices, either through babbling or any other method that 
appeals to the child. 

With Ernest, who entered at the age of 314, having lost his hearing 
6 months previously, we found his voice nasal and shrill. After ques- 
tioning his mother we found that his voice had taken this decided 
change soon after the illness which caused his deafness. He had an 
extensive vocabulary of baby talk, understood only by the immediate 
family. His mother, on bringing him to school Monday morning 
usually gives us a short account of any unusual week-end activity, 
thereby giving us a fuller understanding on which to base our speech 
work. We found through experimenting that Ernest responded most 
satisfactorily to vibration; that is, feeling the vibration through the 
throat or cheeks. Using the words with which he was already fa- 
miliar we not only have been able to improve their pronunciation but 
also the tone, strength, and pitch of his voice are gradually improving. 

In contrast, we have the case of Mary Ellen, totally deaf since 
birth. First of all we noticed her lack of muscular co-ordination in 
running and her awkwardness in performing any of the little “stunts” 
typical of children her age as skipping, hopping, jumping rope, and 
so forth. Likewise, in the rhythm work at the piano the other chil- 
dren made far greater progress. Then, coming to her speech activi- 
ties we find a strained, jerky voice. We have noticed a relationship 
in a great many cases between a rhythmic use of the body or a 
rhythmic sense and the use of the vocal apparatus. In Mary Ellen’s 
case we are hoping that by building up better muscular co-ordinatior 
and a rhythmic use of the body that, in time, a muscular facility as 
well as a speech facility may come along as a process of growth. 

When we feel that the child has gained adequate co-ordination and 
ease in his babbling exercises and a certain amount of breath control 
we begin giving him a few breath consonants and vowels. With 
some of the children this may not occur until ‘rather late in the year. 
These are given mostly through imitation. The child is not held 
responsible for a correct performance each time at such an early age. 
It is well to commend his successes and ignore his failures. Now and 
then we will have a child who will recognize the written forms of the 
elements. We write these on the slate or on cards placed in conspicu- 
ous parts of the schoolroom. The child will be so proud of his ac- 
complishment that he will go to great ends in showing older children 
and visitors his newly acquired knowledge. This often stimulates the 
child who has made little or no attempt along speech lines. Some- 
times models set by children of the same age and about the same 
stage of muscular co-ordination are more readily copied than the 
same activities presented by the teacher. We endeavor, therefore, to 
find the medium through which each child may be best developed and 
measure the amount of work to the capacity of the child. 
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AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 
SOME PHASES OF NURSERY SCHOOL EDUCATION 


(Miss Jutra M. Connery, principal, Central Institute, St. Louis, Mo.) 


It was the writer’s intention to report on four or five studies which 
are being carried on at Central Institute for the Deaf. Three of 
them, however, are still in the experimental stage, so it would not be 
possible to report on them. The two others have been going on for 
the last 4 years. While further data will be added from year to year, 
the writer feels that they are sufficiently along to give you an idea 
of what has been accomplished. 

In the autumn of 1934 it was decided to add a hearing group to 
the nursery school for our deaf children. To be sure, deaf children 
had been thrown with the hearing in the public schools during play 
periods. Never to the writer’s knowledge had a group of hearing 
children attended a school for the deaf. 

Great difficulty arose in getting the consent of the parents of the 
hearing youngsters. Even physicians put obstacles in the way, saying 
that a young hearing child would imitate the speech of the deaf child 
and the whole scheme was psychologically wrong. Nevertheless, we 
went on with our idea, knowing that a deaf child in the home never 
interferes with the speech of his hearing brothers or sisters. Mem- 
bers of his family, however, do treat him as a thing apart. That is 
the reason why a nursery. school made up of hearing and deaf chil- 
dren, under sympathetic guidance, would tend to break down these 
differences. 

The method of systematic observation of the children was adopted. 
Descriptive records were kept of their reaction. The responses were 
recorded in columns. 

A number of selective factors determined the enrollment. The 
children had to be in good health and of average intelligence. The 
parents were expected to cooperate with the school. 

It was not until March 1935 that work started with the two groups. 
There were eight hearing children and six deaf in the nursery school. 
In the main, the same procedure was followed that is in practice in 
any nursery school, the same activities, nourishment, and periods of 
rest, with this exception, that speech and lipreading were introduced 
incidentally. 

Each morning on arrival they were given an inspection by one of 
our school nurses. If a child came with signs of nasal discharge or 
infection of any kind, he was sent home. Records of health were 
kept by the nurse. 

After the two groups of children had been together long enough 
to become acquainted, Miss Templeman was selected to give them 
voice-building exercises and lipreading. Perhaps you remember her 
demonstrating two of the deaf boys of this group at the convention 
which was held in Jacksonville, Ill., in the summer of 1935. 

Miss Templeman had a class of her own from which she could not 
be spared for a longer period than 20 minutes each morning. That 
was the only direct teaching that was done. 
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The nursery school started at 9 a. m. and ended at noon. The 
program consisted of : 


Minutes 
I aha est ot east ohooh 40 
I ich rieheeeatneeninnierts yeaa 20 
nn GUO: CCUREO NO ren ee entmemeesanes cignete 
IN cap dled Ae eto oct Nae chceatscs inicereraiee rte ea epooregeg reer nice tie ance PE eee se ee 15 
Md Ae lt i ee 30 
ee ny OO OF NOT Rt ao. hk ed ded ce neieiewabaseine 30 


Rhythm 


Later lipreading was introduced in one of the play periods. 

The hearing were soon ready to give all of the lipreading com- 
mands, as well as the voice exercises, to their deaf playmates and they 
vied with one another in being leaders. 

Miss Templeman has taught the deaf group from the autumn of 
1935 up to the present time. For 2 years they were in school 24% 
hours daily. Last year when the class averaged 514 years they spent 
a longer period. This year 4 hours daily has been the usual time. 

Their oral English is most unusual, as is their lipreading. I am 
confining this report, however, to their silent reading periods. One 
was conducted by Miss Gorsuch when the children were 54 years 
old and the other by Mrs. Rachel Dawes Davies, who took them for 
a 20-minute period when they were 6% years old. In May of this 
year she gave a test, the report of which is incorporated in this paper. 

Miss Elizabeth Gorsuch, who was a member of the senior training 
class, last year made the following study on remedial reading tech- 
nique applied to the deaf. 

The children were divided into two sections, three children in a 
section. Each group was given 25 minutes of instruction, 4 days a 
week, for 22 weeks. After a week and a half of instruction, the chil- 
dren were regrouped according to ability. 

These children were able to read anything phonetically but were 
unable to read print as instruction had been given in script. The 
first lesson is given as an example of the procedure used. 


LESSON I 


1. Review of color names. 

2. Each color was mounted on a piece of cardboard with the cor- 
responding name printed beneath. The child’s attention was called to 
the printed form and he was told that it said red, blue, ete. 

3. Duplicate printed slips of the names of the colors were given. 
The child was to match his slips with the color chart. 

4. Then the color chart was turned over so that only the color and 
not the printed form was visible. The child was given a slip on which 
the name of the color was printed. He matched his slip with the 
color. 

5. Flash card drills were given next. The children called out the 
name of the color, printed on the flash card. 

The reading was done silently or orally depending upon the inclina- 
tion of the child. 
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The children were given seat work very early in which directions, 
matching, multiple choice, completion, and true-false exercises were 
given. 

Examples of seat-work exercises: 


Directions: 
Color a ball red. 
Draw a chair. 
Color a ball red and green. 
Draw a top. Color it blue. 
Color one chair green and yellow. 
Color two chairs brown and blue. 
Draw a line from the word to the right picture. 
Draw a line from the picture to the right sentence. 
Draw a line from the words “a girl sitting on a chair’ to the picture. 


Written directions were followed, such as—Write, Count, ete. 


Multiple choice: 
Choose the right word and draw a line under it (proper word for the 
picture). 
A kitten says— 
“Moo, moo.” 
“Chick, chick.” 
“Meow, meow.” 
Draw a line under the right sentence. 
am a bird. 
am a cat. 
am a fish. 


a ed 


Matching: 
Cut out the words and match them with the pictures. 
Matching of sentences, words, phrases. 

Completion : 

A baby cat is called 
—— is a baby cow. 
True-False (Yes—No) : 

David is 10 years old. 

Dennis got a letter today. 

A cow says, “Bow, wow.” 








The first part of the period was spent in class instruction and the 
second half the children worked individually at their seats. 

Two months after reading instruction was begun, each child was 
given “Teaching Children A B C’s,” by Rose Goldberger. After the 
completion of this book the class was given the Elson Pre-Primer 
and “The Learn to Read Book,” by Jean Ayer, and “Easy Reading,” 
by Lois Donaldson. 

When the children had completed their work they were permitted 
to read additional books. The children’s interest was stimulated by 
dramatizing stories they read and by telling them stories. 

The effectiveness of the remedial program was evaluated by the 
results of the Detroit word-recognition test. 

The Detroit word-recognition test is a simple group-reading test for 
the first grade. It consists of a series of 40 words and phrases and 
their corresponding pictures, The material is based upon vocabu- 
lary selected from Thorndike’s Word Book and 10 first readers. 

The test is easily administered, for on the front page of the test 
there is a practice sheet and all the examiner has to do is to indicate 
with a gesture what is to be done. The child draws a line from the 
word or phrase to the right picture. 
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A statistical review of the results of the remedial program is pre- 
sented in a table: 














Chronolog- 
Subject | a ical age 1937 score | 1938 score Resding 
Apr. 1, 1938 gr 
Oe. cinta sebuis aaandeaensheun an bie 125 OO Res 20 2B 
Dh tc Sec wce kins aenakendduadeQannmenee 130 5-9 10 21 2B 
Ta nnd nundgnssesosambelitnh shtnikwetent 104 ESS idieacihandn nnd 17 2B— 
OD. tibaiivewonhbabedaddiveniiasabusesmaabede 83 8-0 0 16 1A+ 
tient nd pmiansandsabemenenennennen 113 7-3 5 15 1A 
Doccncwowecevecccssaccuncessscocesseunuent 118 6-1 2 15 1A 





This table makes possible a comparison of the scores made on the 
test in 1937 and 1938. 

Subject A, a bright child who could not be tested in 1937, made a 
score of 20 in 1938. Accordingly, this places him, as far as his read- 
ing is concerned, in grade 2B, basing this upon the standard median 
score for hearing children. From the standpoint of chronological 
age he is further advanced than the average hearing child of the same 
age. 

Subject B, who made a score of 10 in 1937 and 21 in 1988, is also 
advanced for his age. The average hearing child is just entering 
school at this age. 

In 1937, subject C made no score on the test while in 1938 he made a 
score of 17. This places him in grade 2B—. As far as grade place- 
ment is concerned, he is advanced for his age. 

Subject D is a slow child, as can be seen from his intelligence quo- 
tient. He made no score in 1937 and scored 16 in 1938. This puts 
him in grade 1A+. He is retarded as far as his chronological age is 
concerned. 

Subjects E and F showed improvement in test scores from 1937 
to 1938. Their grade placement is in keeping with their chronological 
ages. 

aro the results of the study we may conclude that— 

1. By increasing the amount of reading instruction, by applying 
certain remedial technique, and by stimulating the desire to read, the 
deaf child shows marked improvement. 

2. By following a program of both remedial reading technique and 
regular instruction, remembering constantly that regular reading in- 
struction is not entirely sufficient in itself, the reading ability of the 
deaf may approximate that of the hearing. 

3. \By beginning the reading instruction of the deaf child at an 
ee age he is able to reach a given grade standard of the hearing 
child. 

4. By using definite visual aids in reading, vision may be trained 
to overcome the lack of auditory memory of the deaf child. 

Mrs. Rachel Dawes Davies, working with the same children from 
September 1938 to May 1939, made the following study : 

A brief study of the scores obtained on the Gates primary reading tests, types 
I, II, III, in September and again in May, 8 months later, in relation to the 
school grades achieved, and a comparison of the reading ages and life ages of 


the pupils is here given. Type I of the Gates primary reading tests tests vocabu- 
lary understanding, type II understanding of sentences, and type III the ability 
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to follow directions and to read paragraphs. Form I was given in September 
and form 2 was givenin May. The following table gives the intelligence quotient 
for each pupil, his life age, school grade, and reading age achieved on each of 
the three types of the test, and the improvement in months in both school grades 
and in reading ages from September to May. 


Taste I.—Comparison of school grades and reading ages achieved in September 
1938 and in May 1939 on Gates primary reading tests 




































































































































































Type I Type II Type III 
1. Q. wm. ies a ee Co hae 
4g | School | Read- | School | Read- | School | Read- 
grade | ing age| grade | ing age| grade | ing age 
| |. iain = 
Pupil R. B.: 113 | | 
NY WO 55s dcncniginiiammaaaianmne 6-11 2.37 | 7-7.5 2.90 8.5 1.75 7-0 
BEE Bein cdchanctbnconeeveussgsiecsdks 7-7 3.15 | -7.5 2. 90 8.5 2. 50 7-10 
Improvement in months.........|-.----}-------- | 8 | 12 | 0 | 0 7.5 10 
Pupil J. F.: 108 | 
NT PE iccncnscsccesindssbeubaen 6-2 2. 33 7-7.3 2. 65 | 8-1 1. 60 6-9 
WEE SEER al A cracensbsackenbaduitkalamsed 6-10 3.27 | 8-8.5 3. 20 | 8-8 2.10 7-5 
Improvement in months...._._-.|.-----]_..----- 9.9] 13.2 5.5 | 7 5 | 8 
Pupil R. G.: 129 ont | | 
pe ee oe a sad 7-7 2. 27 7-7.3 | 2.45 | 8-1 1. 60 6-9 
Shiai rnetandisdeecesaenquastennon 8-3 2. 65 8-1) 3.35) 8-9.5 2. 60 8-0 
Improvement in months_.....-..|.-----]-------- 3.8 | 5.7 | 9 8.5 10 | 15 
Pupil D. W.: . 113 
gk EEE SL Sem, ee Se 7-9 2.05 | 7-45 1.80 7-1 1. 45 6-7.5 
EE BPs innesinwisnisswneedenbedemees 8-5 2. 90 8-5 2. 65 8-1 1.85 7-1.5 
Improvement in months...-.----|------|-------- Y eel 25h Ss SG 4 | 6 
Pupil D. Y.: 104 
EE I oc trnceneundeimcatic neat 6-7 2. 30 7-7 2.15| 7-10 1. 50 6.8 
Pe isties Mentceacaubianoactcaens 7-3 3.00 8-6 3.00 8-6 2.10 7-5 
Improvement in months._.......|...-.-|---..--- 7 | ll 8.5 8 6 9 
' t 





























The improvement in months is based on a 10-month year in the case of school 
grades and on a 12-month year in that of reading ages. Of the 15 scores, after 
8 months of instruction, only 1 showed no gain in school grade. In fairness to 
this pupil, it must be noted that his score to begin with was high, the highest 
in the class on this test. One score showed a gain of 3.8 months, one 4 months, 
one 5, one 5.5 months, one 6, one 7, one 7.5 months, one 8, three 8.5 months, 
one 9, one 9.4 months, and one 10 months gain in school grade. 

The total gain in months in school grades on type I was 36.7 months, or an 
average of 7.3 months; on type II, 31.5 months, or an average of 6.3 months, 
and on type III, 32.5 months, or an average gain of 6.5 months. One pupil, 
R. G., was absent 60 days the latter half of the year and R. B., the first pupil 
discussed above, was absent 32 days. 

A comparison of the school grades achieved in September on the three types 
of tests revealed a noticeable drop in those for type III. In October, on observ- 
ing this discrepancy and that the scores for types I and II did not markedly 
differ, a program was planned in an effort to develop the ability to read para- 
graphs, the ability shown by the tests to be below that for comprehension of 
vocabulary and for single sentences. For the daily reading period of 20 min- 
utes, reading of stories and paragraph reading of a more or less extended nature, 
both in published form and in teacher-made materials, were used exclusively. 
All work was planned to provide practice in reading simple stories rather than 
to add greatly to vocabulary understanding. In this work, two books and ac- 
companying work books, Wag and Puff by Marjorie Hardy, and the first reader 
of the Happy Road to Reading series were completed. 

A study of table I shows that, while improvement was made on type III by 
each pupil in the class, the discrepancy between scores on types I and IIT and 
between types II and III still persisted. In September the sum of the differences 
in months between school grades on types I and III was 34 months and in May 
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41.7 months. Between types II and III, however, the sum of the differences was 
40.5 in September and in May had dropped to 29.5 months. As noted in the 
preceding paragraph, the average total gain for type III was slightly more than 
for type II, but the gain for type I, even though no special emphasis had been 
spent in vocabulary acquisition, was 9 percent above the gain for type III. 










































TABLE II.—Comparison of superiority of reading ages over life ages in September 
1938 and in May 1939 























| | | 

| Reading | Superi- | Reading | Supri- | Reading | Superi- 

Life ages ages ority in ages | ority in ages ority in 
type I months | type II | months | type III | months { 
| | ; 
Pupil R. B.’ a 
September 1938__..........- 6-11 7-7.5 +8.5 8-5 18 7-0 1 5 
5s csv ncsunaianeee 7-7 8-7.5 +12.5 8-5 10 7-10 3 2 
Pupil J. F.: | 
September 1938_...........- 6-2 7-7.3 +17.3 8-1 23 6-9 7 x 
BEI. vondiwncce seen 6-10 88.5] +20.5 8-8 22 7-5 7 4 
Pupil R, G.: 4 
September 1938_............ 7-7 7-7.3 —4 8-1 +6 6-9 —10 ¥ 
IT ss cctvesig ws ikivestochaistncete 8-3 8-1 —2 8-9.5 +6.5 8-0 -3 ¥ 
Pupil D. W.: 3 
September 1938 7-9 7-4.5 —4.5 7-1 —8 6-7.5 —13.5 3 
May 1939. -...... : 8-5 8-5 Equal 8-1 —4 7-1.5 —16.5 4 
Pupil D. Y.: i 
September 1938... « 6-7 7-7 +12 7-10 +15 6-8 1 : 

May 1939---..... a 7-3 8-6 +15 8-6 +15 7-5 2 














In table II is shown a comparison of the reading ages and life ages of the 
pupils and the amount of superiority of one over the other. A study of the 
table shows that on all the tests the reading ages of all the pupils, except two, 
exceed their life ages. R. G., whose reading age is 3 months below his life age 
on type III and 2 months below on type II, was absent from school 60 days 
the latter half of the year. The reading age achieved by D. W. on type I is 
the same as his life age, and is 4 months below on type II and 16 months 
below on type III. J. F. achieved the greatest advance over his life age, being 
but 6 years and 10 months of age, and earning a reading age of 8 years and 
81% months on type I, 8 years and 8 months on type II, and 7 years and 5 
months on type III. R. B. and D. Y., 7 years and 7 months, and 7 years and 
3 months old, respectively, achieved a year in advance of their life ages on 
types I and II, and 3 and 2 months advance on type III. To summarize, table 
II shows that of the 30 scores for both September and May, 9 show reading 
ages below life ages, 1 the reading and life ages to be the same, and 20 show 
reading ages above life ages. 

A greater amount of superiority in reading age over life age in May is 
shown for 25 percent of the scores. Therefore, the conclusion that maximum 
results have been achieved seems to be warranted. However, it is hoped that 
the program of concentrating on the lessening of the gap between ability to 
comprehend paragraphs and the ability to comprehend vocabulary and single 
sentences will be continued, with nothing less than perfect correlation for all 
three of these abilities as the goal. 

Of course, anyone connected with Central Institute for the Deaf realizes 
that speech and lipreading must always come first, but careful consideration of 
the two studies given above will show the importance of reading. It is inter- 
esting to note that one or two children, mentioned by Miss Gorsuch, whose 
mental ability was in keeping with their chronological ages, were not started 
with the hearing, while those whose knowledge exceeded their chronological 
ages were started with the hearing group. 


This demonstrates, to the writer’s mind, the value of deaf children 
being thrown with a group of hearing children at an early age. 

The writer feels that this paper would not be complete without 
mentioning creative art as a necessary part of the nursery school. 
Not only does it develop the child’s imagination, but it is a great aid 
in training a sense of color. 
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Mrs. Kaufmann, who has charge of the art department of our 
nursery school, says: 


Creative art is the expression by drawing, painting, or modeling of the 
experiences of the child. These experiences may be real or imaginary, but they 
are the child’s own. He puts them into visible form on paper or in clay. 

Rare is the child who, when given paper and crayons, hesitates to make use 
of them. At the age of 2% he scribbles with a single color, gradually uses 
more, and delights in his page of meaningless color blotches. Given a daily 
opportulity to play with crayons on paper, he steadily develops a control 
of his instruments which enables him to draw definite shapes and forms out of 
his hitherto confused mass of lines. From then on it becomes a rapidly grow- 
ing aid for expression of the deaf child. 

At the age of about 4, when his little mind begins to seek satisfactory expla- 
nations for his experiences and impressions, the deaf child’s vocabulary is of 
little help. He has at his disposal only a few nouns and commands, clearly 
not enough to take care of the multitude of observations which he now begins 
to make and wishes to comment upon. Drawing puts no limitations in his 
way, for he is not yet aware of technique; therefore, drawing anything in any 
way is satisfactory to him, and must be so to us. We do not always recognize 
the objects he draws, to be sure, but he is very definite about what every line 
represents. Objects and incidents observed by him but which he cannot name 
appear constantly in his drawings. These pave the way for the acquisition of 
new words, 

Taking advantage of the natural curiosity of the child, drawing and modeling 
can become an excellent vehicle for teaching him new words and concepts. The 
objective of creative art teaching is not that of drawing, or modeling, according 
to standards whether classic or modern, the child is too young for that, but 
rather to give him the opportunity to tell his tale in his own way and help him 
build a larger vocabulary at his own pleasure. 

In the art room he has the choice between table and easel for his work. He 
knows the word “table” and he learns the words “easel,” “paper,” “crayola,” 
“thumbtack.” He may choose large or small or colored paper. He learns to 
ask for whichever he wants. He learns the words “paint,” “brush,” and “clay.” 
He learns these words easily, because they satisfy his immediate curiosity and 
need; he uses them daily and the process of learning has no resemblance to 
drill. 

Now, I should like to give a few examples of graphic stories told by my 
children. 

A child not yet 5 years old saw an accident in which a little boy broke his 
arm. In the drawing he indicated his own house, which stands rather high, 
showed his mother and himself on the stairs going up to the house and the little 
boy on the street. The child knew the words “mother,” “fell,” “boy,” “arm” 
and “broken” and used them in explaining his drawing to me. To make sure, 
however, that I did understand, he drew a separate arm at some distance from 
the injured boy. Here the little fellow told a story that could be understood 
and shared his experience with the other children in the room. His vocabulary 
did not suffice for that. 

A little boy 6 years old made this drawing for me when he found me “sad” 
[the word he knew] because of the loss of my mother. He was very sympa- 
thetic and concerned about whether or not the other children understood what 
“dead” meant. His imagination flew back to a visit he had made to an 
undertaker. With much dignity he showed his drawing to all the children and 
with his few words explained patiently why their teacher had tear-stained eyes. 
He was very proud of the fact that he could show his sympathy in a visible 
form, and if you had seen him you could not have helped but smile with sincere 
appreciation. 

An example for teaching a new concept is this very simple one of the leaf. 
Not having heard the word over a period of years as a hearing child would, the 
deaf child is not conscious of it as a small unit of the great crown of a tree. 
In the autumn, when leaves are full-grown and show some coloring, we spend 
two or three periods examining the shapes, sizes, and colors. The variety always 
surprises the little ones. We learn the words “leaf” and “tree,” we draw 
them and have an opportunity to use the word during the whole school year. 
In the autumn the leaves fall, in the winter the trees have no leaves, in the 
spring they grow again, so we become leaf-conscious. 
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Creative art has a very definite place in the nursery school for the deaf. Its 
value can be measured in achievement as much as the teaching of any subject. 
The child gets tremendous pleasure from it because he tells his tale independ- 
ently. The new words he learns are acquired easily because they fit a situation 
created by himself. He gets great satisfaction from a job weli done and 
understood by others. The display of his drawings stimulates him to tell more 
and better stories, all because he thinks it is play. 


SPEECH DEVELOPMENT 


Leader: Mrs. Edna L. Wolf, supervising teacher of the primary department, 
California School. 

Chairman: Miss Mary Robinson, supervising teacher of the intermediate de- 
partment, California School. 

Paper, Correlating Speech With Language When the Written Form Is Pre- 
sented Before the Spoken Form, Mrs. Edna L. Wolf. 

Mrs. Wolf’s paper was an explanation of a rearrangement of the course of 
study for the primary grades (the first 4 years in school) to enable the children 
to get a concept of language through reading and lip reading in 1 year; to learn 
to write that language the following year; and to learn to speak it the next 
year. The course of study also provided for a complete correlation between 
the child’s written and oral language by the end of the fourth year so that 
the usually accepted oral methods might be followed in the intermediate de- 
partment. In addition, an explanation was given of the method of connecting 
the combination work with meaning in spite of the child’s knowledge of the 
correct written form. 


AURICULAR TRAINING AND RHYTHM 


Leader: Mrs. Amy H. Leech, Pennsylvania School. 

Chairman: Mr. Lang Russell, California School. 

Paper, An Objective Approach to the Teaching of Rhythm, Miss Florence 
Olsen, New Jersey School. 


AN OBJECTIVE APPROACH TO THE TEACHING OF RHYTHM (AN 
ASPECT OF SPEECH TEACHING) 


(Miss Frorence H. Otsen, New Jersey School) 


Rhythm work with the deaf and hard-of-hearing has often been 
relegated to that group of subjects known as luxuries in the educa- 
tion field. Judging some of the work from the standpoint of actual 
value per unit of time spent, one cannot be surprised that the above 
is the case. 

This does not mean, however, that rhythm work cannot be of tan- 
gible value to a child. It can and will be if the work is planned and 
carried out in such a way that each element has some definite rela- 
tionship to the rest of his school work, and furthers his ability to 
produce good speech. 

We first must define our aim and I choose to do it in this way. We 
are working for “The development of understandable and pleasant 
speech.” 

With the above statement as our goal it is perfectly obvious that 
rhythm-room activities will have to be selected on the basis of their 
contribution to the progress toward this goal. No activity is selected 
simply because it is pleasurable or rhythmical. True, these are nec- 
essary qualities but.more than that, we have to see some very close 
association and application to speech improvement before we feel 
justified in allotting such activities valuable time. 
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I feel justified in criticizing much of the rhythm work done be- 
cause of its failure in determining objectives and planning a course 
of study which can logically aim at these objectives. In the minds 
of many the rhythm period is nothing more than a free period for 
the classroom teacher and a pleasure period for the child. It is not 
expected to contribute anything measurable or concrete in the prog- 
ress of the child. I agree that this part of the school activity, just as 
any other, should be enjoyed, but speech performance measured by 
periodic tests and recordings will form the actual yardstick by which 
we in turn measure our accomplishment. 

Quoting from “Vocal Expression in Speech” by Gordon and 
Lyman, we find: 

Rhythm is the manner in which movement takes place. In nature the actions 
of objects in wind and weather are rhythmical. Heat, light, electricity, 
and sound are rhythmical modes of motion. Actions of the body are of the 
same nature. This rhythmical life of the body plays no unimportant part in 
the life of speech. a 

We may further define rhythm as “movement marked by regular 
recurrence.” In referring to rhythm in speech we can list the recur- 
rent factors as follows: 


1. Stress. 

2. Pitch variation. 

3. Pauses. 

4. Rate or movement. 
5. Quantity. 


These are only arbitrary divisions, the first three being of infinite 
importance. The last two do not lack in importance but are of such 
fineness in development that we would only consider them after the 
stress, pitch variation, and pauses have been mastered and are used 


in a controlled and automatic manner. 


Our aim has been defined, but we realize that exercises for stress, 

itch variation, and phrasing would be of little use in themselves. 

e must recognize the importance of certain fundamental skills 
which are the ground work and absolute necessity for all expressive 
speech. We must realize that lack of control in any of these basic 
skills will eliminate all possibility for control of the recurrent factors 
in speech. By basic skills I mean: 

1. Ability to relax. 
2. Proper breathing habit. 
3. Good voice analiey. 

Another factor which we have not yet mentioned is that of 
fluency. This is so closely interwoven with each of the qualities above 
mentioned and so vital to the success of any speech program that I 
wish to discuss it by itself. 

And as for articulatory ability, the rhythm teacher should be able 
to presuppose acceptable articulation. 


RELAXATION 


By muscular relaxation we mean the release of muscular tension 
Our aim is to develop an ability to consciously relax muscles of one 
part of the body while other muscles are tensed. In producing speech 
it is necessary to have a synchronized tensing and relaxing of many 
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sets of muscles. If for any reason, such as embarrassment or excite- 
ment, the individual is unduly tensing any muscle group the results 
will be noticeable in his speech. He can correct this only by learning 
how to consciously relax any set or sets of muscles in his body. And 
so we must find some large muscle activity which the children can do 
easily and smoothly while they are talking. With a child taking part 
in such an activity he is disassociating general muscular tensions from 
patterns of speech tensions. 

It has been my experience that such large muscle movements, if 
selected from the activities in which a child normally participates, 
can be easily and quickly adapted to a rhythm pattern. Such activi- 
ties when repeated are by nature rhythmical, and most important, the 
child is not placed in an artificial situation by trying to imagine him- 
self something he has never seen. True, John, age 8, may have seen 
the pendulum of a clock move back and forth and be able to move his 
arms to symbolize such an action. But he is undoubtedly much more 
familiar with the movements involved in throwing a ball. He knows 
pleasant situations surrounding this activity and has memory for the 
musctilar action in play. Since we are using such movements to help 
relax the child we shall not encumber him with learning unfamiliar 
or formal patterns any more than the desire for variety will necessi- 
tate. 

With older children it is sometimes wise to introduce a little for- 
mality such as a waltz step. Things of this kind seem more adult but 
are not so difficult that they cannot be learned quickly and done auto- 
matically. 

Occasionally we find a child in whom bad habits are so firmly fixed 
that we are forced to single him out and through demonstration and 
imitation show him just what he is doing. When he learns to repro- 
duce these tensions consciously he is well on the way to realizing the 
difference in feeling between a relaxed and tensed muscle group. We 
can then anticipate conscious relaxation. 

And this brings me to the main point of this discussion which I 
would like to stress again and again. Such activities are done un- 
accompanied by speaking (either babbling, syllable, word, or sentence 
drill) only until the pattern is learned. They are kept simple enough 
so that this time element is very short. After this point is reached 
speech always accompanies any activity in the rhythm room. Unless 
this is the case we are failing to utilize the result (relaxation) of the 
activity and our work is for naught. 

And so the first basic skill is that of bodily relaxation. Securing 
and ees this ability is the fundamental necessity to all speech 
work. 


BREATHING 


Breathing is in itself, dependent upon the first skill mentioned, 
relaxation. The muscular movements must be even, smooth, and well 
controlled. If these movements are disturbed a voluntary relaxing 
of the diaphragm, abdominal muscles or, whatever groups are need- 
lessly tensed, must take place. : 

Our aim here is to obtain a synchronization of abdominal and 
part of the body while other muscles are tensed. In producing speech 
situation as a pleasant one we probably already have a this 
goal. Some children, however, have been so upset by their previous 
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speech training, involving exaggerated elements and overtension that 
we must go about the breathing problem in a more formal way. We 
can devise drills made up of easily articulated syllables which with 
practice will lengthen the period of exhalation. We can also demon- 
strate the proper breathing movements and teach the child to imitate. 

I will discuss phrasing more carefully under the rhythmic charac- 
teristics of oon but I would like to say here, that breathing exer- 
cises, vowel and syllable drills designed to lengthen the exhalation are 
of no value unless definitely correlated with the breathing habits of 
every-day conversation. 

We have often heard the speech of deaf children criticized because 
of the many breaths taken per unit of material. We neglect to con- 
sider, however, that the very slow speech of the deaf is largely respon- 
sible for this. If it were speeded up to that of hearing children we 
would undoubtedly find that time of exhalation is much the same. 


VOICE 


Volumes have been and still can be written on this subject. I only 
wish to say here that in handling voice problems in class groups it 
seems most expedient to give exercises which will help correct the most 
prevalent difficulties. 

I have found nasality and breathiness to be by far the most con- 
spicuous. All of my drills, song, and conversational material are 
built up and presented with this in mind. Individual problems which 
I feel will not be particularly benefited by such work are referred to 
the classroom teacher for particular attention while I continue to work 
with the class. 

Poor voice placement is another conspicuous fault. One way we 
have tried to correct this is by giving the child the idea of throwing 
his voice out toward some point in the room removed from him. 

Auditorium group singing and recitation have helped in bringing 
out weak voices, although we have had to guard against straining for 
volume. 

And now to discuss the rhythmical characteristics of speech. First 
I would like to talk about stress. 


STRESS 

Dr. West says: 

An outstanding characteristic of the English language is rhythm resulting from 
the alternation of stressed and unstressed syllables, * * * This rhythmical 
character of English is present because of the tendency to weaken the vowel in 
unaccented syllables. 


He continues: 


* * * A characteristic of English which contributes to this rhythmical 
pattern is the weakening of the vowel of unaccented syllables and in conjunctions, 
auxiliaries, articles, pronouns, and prepositions. To be sure, these words have 
strong forms also, which are used when the word is emphasized on account of the 
meaning ; but for the most part the weak form is used. 

The above statements—and they can be found in books other than 
Dr. West’s—should, I believe, guide the work we do along this line 
of “stress.” We must have two things in order to accomplish an ade- 
quate use of stress or accent in speech. First of these is speed; sec- 
ond, an understanding of the relation of stressed and unstressed sylla- 
bles and words to the meaning of the material. 
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The former can be gained by rapid practice of syllable combinations 
in which the unaccented syllables are given less time than the accented 
and in which the vowels of the unaccented syllables are modified to 
more nearly approximate the natural vowel while those of the accented 
syllables are given their full value and proper position. 

In drilling on such an exercise nonsense syllables can be used. 
However, I see no reason why syllable combinations making words 
cannot be done just as easily from the beginning and we have saved 
ourselves just that much time. It is doubtful that we would find any 
transfer of training from syllable to word situation. Such drills must 
be carried into phrases and sentences as well, 

I will now describe my procedure in the latter case. Several sen- 
tences in which the accent is similarly placed are written on the board. 
The proper rhythm is played on the piano until the children have a 
feeling for it. They may keep time in any way they choose. We 
will go through the sentences in order first, saying each one several 
times. They are then gone through again, this time the class reading 
my lips to identify the sentence given. The drill is rapid both as to 
speaking time and change from one sentence to another. When I can 
put an unfamiliar group of sentences on the board, play the rhythm 
and have the class give the sentences to that rhythm, accent properly 
placed and timed without any prompting from me whatever, then 
; a that they have an understanding of the use and value of the 

rill, 

I have so often wondered why we spend weeks and months teaching 
a child to identify loud and soft through some diagrammatic means. 
We are working for eventual interpretation of loud and soft in their 
sere which is after all a muscular response. Why don’t we start 
there, encouraging some large muscle movement such as throwing a 
ball, or pushing a swing in time to a suitable rhythm. Instead many 
of us prefer a restful interlude teaching a child to identify accented 
and unaccented beats pictorially when he cannot possibly have any 
use for a pictorial interpretation until he has an understanding of 
and is able to duplicate such in his own speech. 

Here I would like to mention a recent study made by Robert H. 
Gault and Louis D. Goodfellow from which the following conclusions 
were made. 

Practice brought no significant improvement in discrimination of subtle dif- 
ferences in temporal patterns. Training in reproduction of patterns greatly 
improved performance. 

Another factor which has disturbed me is the complete lack of 
correlation between bodily activity in an attempt to obtain an under- 
standing of accent, and actual speech production. Bodily activity in 
itself and by itself is not going to affect a child’s speech unless he is 
talking while he takes part in such activity. Why not have it under- 
stood that the moment an activity is learned, and we are sure to have 
them simple enough that this can be done quickly, every child is 
talking all of the time. 
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Pitch variation in speech, like everything else, can be accomplished 
only by use. Pitch change is of value only when directly applied to 
conversational speech, 
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Here again, I doubt the value of isolated syllable work and see no 
reason for not working on the actual material to be used. We cer- 
tainly do not know that there is any transfer from one to the other. 

I have done no formal drilling for pitch change, such as marking 
parts of sentences for high voice and others for low. I much prefer 
to do all of this work informally, using the hearing aid. The children 
listen to me say a phrase several times and then imitate. You will 
now ask what I do with “totally” deaf children and may be perturbed 
when I say “if I have any such children they are certainly very few.” 
Out of 70 audiograms made in the intermediate department, there are 
not more than 5 upon which we failed to get a definite response in 
more than one frequency. These audiograms were made on either a 
Pilling or a Maico audiometer. The hearing aid used is capable of 
raising the perception level so that the most severe cases can get actual 
vowel discrimination after training. Surely if we can train a child 
to this extent we can expect to secure voice inflection through the 
same avenue. 

Pitch change as we know, can be felt as well as heard. It is at 
times difficult to know whether the child’s discrimination is coming 
through feeling or actual auditory perception. But with the use of a 
hearing aid, such perception is coming through the normal avenue, 
heard or felt. 

And so, I prefer to think of pitch change as something that can be 
developed quite apart from the “ububub” high and low and other 
seemingly unrelated drills, It would seem much more practical to 
work at it informally and acoustically in meaningful situations. 


PAUSES 


Ability to phrase material is, of course, a direct result of breath 
control. Short, quick inhalations and long exhalations are necessary 
to expressive speech. We should have enough control so that pauses 
can be made to emphasize meaning but not for breathing. In other 
words, we need not inhale during every pause made in speaking. 

As for understanding the aan and use of phrasing—punctuation 
takes care of that to a large extent. The rest can be gotten acoustic- 
ally or through lip reading. Explaining how to form phrases is of 
some value but more will be learned from actual practice and use of 
phrases than ever would from marking them off in written material. 


FLUENCE 


We are working for the smooth and easy transition from one posi- 
tion to another. This can only be obtained by practice and more 
practice. Every element or combination must be drilled on with 
every other element to insure modification of elemental positions in 
their various relationships. 

Words, phrases, and sentences comprise our drill material and 
these said over and over, and with proper accent and normal speak- 
ing speed, comprise our fluency work. They are almost invariably 
accompanied by some rhythmical activity. 

I have found excellent opportunity for application of some of the 
principles of the Jena lip reading method in such work. The idea of 
immediate repetition of phrases and sentences with the teacher in a 
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rhythm and accompanied by some movement is just as beneficial to 
speech as lip reading. With very small children this is done using 
syllables and found to be excellent for:developing concentration and 
attention. The drill is fast and changes without warning from one 
group of syllables or words to another, 


CORRELATION WITH CLASSROOM WORK 


A very definite effort should be made to have the rhythm work 
correlated with the classroom projects and subject matter. Vocabu- 
lary, sentences, and expressions contributed by the classroom teacher 
should take up a large part of each period. 

I have found this philosophy particularly valuable in the selection 
of song material. Occasionally I have caught myself floundering 
around in a sea of seasonal songs. I discovered that should I choose 
to do so, I could just live from one holiday to the next and start all 
over again the next year with the same ritual. And so I have set up 
definite qualifications which song material must have before it is used. 
They are— 

1. Simple but expressive language. 

2. Articulation simple enough to be fairly well mastered when 
sight reading. 

3. Some element or combination predominant throughout. 

4. There has been enough stimulus from the classroom or the 
child’s play to make the song meaningful. 

5. We much prefer songs which contain everyday conversational 
phrases or sentences. 

To be sure, finding such material is not easy and at times we have 
even been forced to try our hand at writing something which will 
satisfy the immediate need. 

Some other points which can be put under this heading are the 
use of— 

1. A basic vocabulary list as a basis for sentence material. 

2. Dewey’s lists of vowels and consonants (listed according to fre- 
quency of use and actual pitch frequency). 

3. Dewey’s list of the 100 most commonly used words in the English 
language. 

4, The list of everyday expressions in the Jena lip reading book. 


RECORDINGS AND HEARING AIDS 


I have mentioned recordings in a previous paragraph but I would 
like again to stress their value to the rhythm teacher, Speech re- 
cordings when made at regular intervals form a valuable means of 
diagnosing speech defects and measuring speech improvement. They 
are of value too as a stimulus to the child. We have found that 
they are most anxious to hear their own records. 

As for the hearing aid which is attached to the piano in my room 
I can’t say too much. The acoustic work they get with me for an 
hour each week is all some of our classes have and, of course, it has 
taken longer to reach them. Still, out of our large group there are 
very few who would not admit that they got something out of it. 
We can see marked speech improvement the moment the child be- 
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comes conscious of speech sounds. Breath consonants, vowel discrimi- 
nation, inflection, speed, and phrasing have all benefited because our 
children are hearing the example given them and their own imitation. 

Our testing program includes not only audiometric readings as 
we have always made, but audiometric readings made with the hear- 
ing aid. We can in ‘this yay determine for each child the proper 
control setting on the machine and know what we can demand of him 
in the way of "discrimination. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In the preceding paragraphs I have tried to describe what I con- 
sider a practical rhythm program. I have stated my aims and some 
of the methods en to accomplish these aims. I have tried to stress 
the vital importance of material selection and time economy. 

To conclude—we are privileged to take part in the education of a 
great many deaf and hard-of-hearing children. Too many of us are 
forgetting that other than for hearing loss they are normal children. 
They walk, think, play, and feel just as any child does. We have let 
the speech ’ problem baffle us to Ho point where many of us hate to 
face its difficulties, So we have rationalized to the point where we 
actually believe that marching a child up and down in formal drills, 
having him walk like an elephant or sway like a tree is going to have 
some relationship to speech work. These things may have applica- 
tion to a physical-education program, but that is not our problem. 

It i ds not necessary to introduce things into our program “just for 
fun.” There is such a wealth of good practical material which is fun. 
Let’s use it in a systematic way and work step by step toward de- 
veloping “understandable and pleasant speech.” 





CURRICULUM CONTENT 


Leader: Dr. Harris Taylor, Children’s Bureau, State Physically Handicapped, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Chairman: Prof. Irving S. Fusfeld, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Introductory remarks: Prof. Irving S. Fusfeld. 

Paper, Method and the Logical System of Language Teaching, Mrs. Marietta 
R. Vinson, California School. 


SECTION ON THE CURRICULUM 
(Prof. Irvine S. FusFELD, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.) 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


As it is my pleasant duty to preside over the important section 
in the convention program devoted to curriculum problems, it will 
not be amiss to outline briefly a number of guiding principles. 

It is not even necessary to keep one’s ear very close to the ground 
to know that things are happening so far as curriculum philosophy 
is concerned. No more can there be complete contentment with the 
old order of subject matter and its rigid outline of procedure. 

The traditional course of study and the materials with which it is 
implemented are facing the challenge of searching question. 
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It is fitting, therefore, that a portion of the thought. of this con- 
vention be devoted to a consideration of at least some of these 
questions. 

What, in these troubled times of economic uncertainty and political 
and social upheaval, is the primary obligation of the curriculum in 
schools for deaf children? Obviously, this question leads us for one 
thing into the field of vocational preparation and the social-science 
activities which may be organized in the school. Naturally, then, 
these are curriculum problems. 

Is the curriculum organized so as to help each deaf child attain the 
fullest growth in agreement with his or her individual needs, ca- 
pacities, and interests? We must scrutinize carefully the curriculum 
which we present-day teachers of the deaf have inherited in order 
to determine how closely it meets the cardinal need of the fullest 
development of each child. 

Are we teachers who are responsible for carrying out the cur- 
riculum sufficiently sensitive to the results we are getting? Are we 
willing to submit our work as teachers to objective evaluation? The 
answer to this question should determine whether we are worth our 
salt. 

True teaching can never remain static. Since the world about us 
is in constant change, a change that is often upheaval, the work of 
the school must either advance or it will inevitably be left behind. 
There is no such thing as standing still. This means we can never 
be content with the curriculum we provide for our deaf children. 
This means it must always be flexible, amenable to constant altera- 
tion. This means we must be prepared for a new kind of philosophy. 
We must be prepared to abandon worship of the set printed course 
of study as the final blueprint of education for our deaf children. On 
the contrary, we must regard it only as the outline which acquires 
shape and substance from the changes that take place in the individual 
deaf child and in the community life in which he must find a place. 

In short, the curriculum of the school for the deaf must now be 
viewed not as a mass of content material, broken into so many succes- 
sive segments, telling us the deaf child at the end of such and such 
a year in school should have mastered so many avords in speech and 
lip reading, or should have advanced through so many lessons in a 
specifically named language drill book. No; the curriculum for the 
deaf child, just as it should be for any child, should be the net total 
of all his activities in school bearing upon a wholesome present 
growth, not simply as a preparation for some distant adult day. The 
curriculum will be regarded constructive only as it contributes whole- 
somely to the deaf child’s present unfolding. This will be the best 
assurance that he will eventually develop into a stable adult who 
shares in the life about him. 

Those who are in the forefront of progressive education are fairly 
well agreed that the curriculum will contribute wholesomely to the 
child’s growth when it provides classroom and extra-classroom oppor- 
tunities for him to lead a normal day’s life, to solve problems that 
on his level of understanding are real for him, to stand by the solu- 
tions he reaches, and to ain virtue of his own and not his teacher’s 
experience. This means a curriculum that is always a growing, pul- 
sating force, adjusting always to the life needs of the child. 
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It is now my pleasure to proceed directly to the program before us 
this morning. 

As the printed program tells. us, we are attempting in our section 
to cover the basic problems as they relate to curriculum structure and 
planning. There is no need for me to state that one of the funda- 
mental problems is that of language teaching. The fact that new 
methods in this field are being developed is proof we are not satisfied 
with the results we have been getting. 

You no doubt are aware that in recent years a new plan is making 
headway, and, as in so many other things, we find California showin 
the way. I am sure you have all been hearing of the new textboo 
on language teaching that has come from a noted member of the staff 
of this school, and Tam glad we shall have Mrs. Vinson to start our 
program. Mrs. Vinson will discuss the problem of “Language-teach- 
ing methods.” It is our w ish that at the close of the paper by Mrs. 
Vinson the subject will be thrown open to discussion from the floor. 


METHOD AND THE LOGICAL SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE TEACHING 
(Mrs. MArietrta REcTOR VINSON, California School) 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I am very happy to have 
the privilege of discussing this subject before you this morning. 

In a consideration of ‘method one acquires a feeling of stability 
by recalling that method is necessary to any achievement ; that we 
see it in all lines of endeavor; and that method is determined by 
principles or laws governing phenomena. It is helpful also to recall 
that to the extent to which these laws or principles have been recog- 
nized to that extent have methods been evolved to utilize them for 
the benefit of mankind. In trying to improve our methods of teach- 
ing language to the deaf, we are, therefore, merely following normal 
lines of progress. 

In order to evolve a satisfactory method of teaching language to 
the deaf, one must take into consideration two things—the language 
itself and the problem presented by the fact of deafness. The first 
has clear, definable laws or principles; the second, with its problem 
of providing some means of making up for the loss of one step in 
the normal language process, is more difficult. 

Language is recognized as a science. However, there is a division 
of opinion as to whether it is a natural science or a sociological 
science. Grammarians and philologists seem to lean toward the 
natural science theory; whereas, psychologists assign it to the field 
of the sociological. Pillsbury and Meader say that the parallelism 
between the states of mind on one hand and the physiological process 
on the other is so intimate, and our psychical life is so bound up with 
the chemical changes taking place in the protoplasm of our bodies, 
that one is strongly tempted to believe that the mental states are 
the results of the physiochemical changes of the protoplasm, They 
further state that should this assumption prove true, the science of 
language would become a natural science in the fullest sense of the 
word.* 


1 Pillsbury and Meader, The Psychology of Language, p. 18. 
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Whether language is correctly regarded as a natural science or as 
a sociological one, it is governed by laws or principles throughout. 
Recognition of this fact greatly simplifies language teaching. That 
this is so also simplifies the problem of methods in that definite 
procedures may be devised in conformity with these principles. 
Not that these facts as such are brought to the attention of the pupil 
unnecessarily, but that they guide the teacher along appropriate lines 
of procedure and development. 

Going back to the second problem, deafness, it is necessary to have 
some means of teaching and maintaining the order of the elements 
of the sentence until the pupil has acquired sufficient repetition, or 
mental experience, for the response to become automatic. We may 
talk about natural methods; we may even persuade ourselves into 
believing that we are using natural methods; however, no amount 
of assertion can eliminate the fact that there is no wholly natural 
method without hearing. That link in the normal language process 
is missing. Much that is normal may be, should be, and generally 
is, included. 

Language as a whole, considering the loss of one of the senses 
normally involved, is best served by providing assistance to the 
two remaining senses actively involved—the visual and the tactual. 
No one, I think, questions the use of artificial procedure in teaching 
speech to the deat, and it is difficult to understand how anyone can 
object to the use of a device which clearly and truthfully presents 
the forms of language to the visual sense. I am ‘inclined to believe 
that any advocacy of wholly natural methods in teaching language 
to the deaf is the result not only of a certain degree of cumbersome- 
ness and inadequacy found in some methods but also of failure on 
the part of some teachers to give that attention to systems which is 
necessary to understand them and to get the best results from their 
use. 

The development of systems of language teaching for use with the 
deaf, conforming to the laws of knowledge, has been evolutionary. 
This has been distinguished largely by a study of deafness and an 
effort to provide a means of bridging that gap in the normal language 
process. Insufficient attention has been given to the language itself 
in evolving methods. As psychologists tell us, and as we know from 
experience and observation, systems of knowledge: are constantly 
changing for the individual and for science as a whole. Each system 
is accepted as true—as a working basis, at least—while it lasts, and 
only changes when some construction is found which more fully 
harmonizes with experience.? 

The author of a system of language teaching for use with the deaf 
turns naturally to columns or symbols, or both. Columns, with or 
without lines, have been used as the natural form of classification 
from time immemorial, and symbolic representation is the very essence 
of language. We have symbols for sounds—letters; symbols for 
ideas—words, gestures, and the like; symbolic expressions—idioms; 
the most definite of all symbols—pictures; symbols for number—fig- 
ures; and algebraic and other symbols. . Why not symbolic representa- 
tions for the constructions of language? 


2 Ibid. 
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In evaluating any method it is necessary first to determine what 
should be required or expected of a system primarily. Reasonable 
requirements are: (1) That it teach and assist in maintaining the 
order of the elements of the sentence until sufficient repetition has been 
acquired to secure automatic response; (2) that it promote direct 
association between construction and meaning and between thought 
and language; (3) that it present the type of thought definitely; (4) 
negatively, that it not tax the immature mind too heavily by requiring 
that it wander through mazes of selective classifications in order to 
express some vague requirement; (5) that it be adaptable to keeping 
drills at the point of challenge, appeal to the working instinct, until 
the principle is fixed—a gradual elimination of all help; (6) that it 
take full cognizance of the subject itself, utilizing any and all facts 
peculiar to language which may be of help to the pupil in the learning 
process. 

Three types are represented by systems of language teaching now 
in use in the United States: Symbols, columns, and a combination of 
symbols and columns. 

The Logical System of Language Teaching, the principal subject of 
this paper, uses both columns and symbols. As a whole it assumes 
the function of the columns to be one of classification, but concedes the 
advantage to be found in their use in teaching the fundamental con- 
structions of language and in presenting all new principles which in- 
volve new classifications. Classifications as to meaning and the posi- 
tions of the various classifications of words in the natural order of 
words and phrases in sentences are taught in the columns. While this 
work is going on, the classification word and its symbol representative 
are associated. This is the principal use of the columns after the 
primary stage. 

Although the Logical System has a complete column system without 
confusing adjustments, transition to the use of the symbol sentence 
form is earnestly recommended after the classifications are understood. 

In an orderly advancement in the development of language from the 
beginning, the twenty-odd classifications and their symbol representa- 
tives are taught as they are needed during the first 5, 6, or 7 years, 
depending upon the rate of development of the group. With older 
pupils a few weeks suffice. 

Definiteness is practiced in all instances. While the columns are 
being used for a principle, only the classifications necessary to the 
principle are in the column headings. Transition to the symbol sen- 
tence form may be made at any time that the teacher feels that the 
classifications are understood. This is done simply by erasing the 
column lines and classification words, leaving the symbols, which 
constitute the symbol sentence form, and continuing the exercise. 

The principle underlying the symbols of the Logical System is 
entirely different from that of Wing’s Symbols. In the Logical 
System the symbols represent the classification words and indicate 
their positions in the usual order of words and phrases in the sen- 
tence. To illustrate: The symbol 1 means who or what, as the case 
may be, and indicates the first position; the symbol 3 means whom 
or what and indicates the third position; the symbol 5 means where 
and indicates the fifth position. Wings symbols have no relation to 
columns or classification as to meaning In this sense, nor do they 
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indicate the positions of the classifications as classified by symbol. 
In the Logical System the verb, the infinitive, and the participle are 
clearly shown to be associated with the same elements; that is, the 
infinitive and participle are shown to be forms of the verb and to 
take the same modifiers. This is not true of Wing’s Symbols. 
There are other points of difference; in fact, they are alike only in 
that both indicate sentences. 

In the Logical System one finds that carefulness, thoroughness, 
exactness, definiteness, orderliness, and methodic arrangement which, 
Dewey says, are traits which mark off the logical from what is ran- 
dom and casual on one side and from what is academic (as distin- 
guished from scientific) or formal (having form without substance ; 
conventional) on the other. He adds that no argument is needed to 
point out that education is concerned with the logical in its practical 
and vital sense.2 Symbol sentence forms present series of relations 
that are constant and keep the objective, or purpose, steadily before 
the pupil’s mind; they are definite in requirement; they are mobile, 
easily conforming to any construction or other language fact; they 
tend to retention because of the definiteness and vividness with which 
they indicate constructions; they present a definite medium for the 
association of principle and vocabulary; they may take the place of 
concrete stimuli in drill work; and, most important of all, the pupil 
finds in them something which he can understand, something which 
indicates to him definite forms of thought—something which is of 
much more help to him than the lists of selective classifications 
usually found in columns, lists which, as used, indicate to him no 
particular construction whatsoever, with the possible exceptions of 
two or three fundamental constructions in beginning work. 

Columns are better than nothing in the regular teaching of sentence 
constructions. Yet one wonders what effect those lists of selective 
classifications in the column headings have upon the pupil when he 
has to select from them, year in and year out, the classifications ap- 
propriate to the ideas which he desires to express. It is not to be 
wondered at, though, that he often falters and that his conceptions 
of language constructions are so often vague and indefinite. 

With respect to symbols and symbol sentence forms the vital ques- 
tion is this: What part do symbol and symbol sentence forms play 
in the learning process? 

The association between symbol and meaning as denoted by the 
classification word is so close and so thoroughly fixed by repetition 
that they suggest identical ideas. Since in this repetition and asso- 
ciation meaning is always stressed, the symbols come to have in this 
sense one interpretation—meaning as indicated by the classification 
word. The sight of a symbol first recalls the meaning, and then, by 
association, according to the purpose in the mind, the desired word 
or class of words. Gradually the intermediate steps between stimu- 
lus and automatic response fade into the unconsciousness. 

To the pupil the symbol sentence form is an immediately effective, 
directive, and interpretive factor. Automatic response, we are told, 
takes the nature of a composite type formed from the mental experi- 
ences of the past. If this is true, and my experience and observation 
justify me in the belief that it is, it is most important, during the 


*John Dewey, How We Think, p. 57. 
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period between first use and automatic response, that the expression 
be used correctly each time. With the pupil whose composite type 
of association is made up of correct and incorrect expressions, the 
type will naturally be vague or indefinite. In use the expression will 
vary—sometimes correct, sometimes incorrect. I have seen pupils use 
the same construction both correctly and incorrectly in the same 
paper or lesson. Symbol sentence forms, by presenting a series of 
relations that are constant and keeping the goal steadily before the 
pupil’s mind during the early stages of teaching principles, will 
prevent much of this. 

In the use of a symbol-sentence form the pupil is interested as long 
as he feels that he needs it. That is natural; with growing famil- 
larity with a principle or other language fact the mind tends to 
ignore or skip that which is nonessential. Consequently the symbol- 
sentence form comes less and less into the consciousness; just as words 
in some types of reading are lost in the picture or mental image 
which they call up and scarcely come into the consciousness at all. 
Perhaps a better illustration is to be found in directions. At first 
one observes them very closely; then less; finally, not at all—they 
are no longer needed. When that point is reached in the use of a 
symbol-sentence form, the form has served its purpose. It would 
be very difficult to induce a pupil to depend upon a symbol-sentence 
form unnecessarily. 

It is generally easy to keep a pupil interested in a principle by 
gradually decreasing the help given him in drills by means of symbols, 
and, consequently, increasing his responsibility. Ellipsis periods are 
effective in eliminating from the problem that which is familiar to 
the pupil and in leading him to concentrate upon the point that needs 
further drill. 

In my study of the English language I became convinced of the 
presence of underlying principles governing the positions of ad- 
verbial phrases, particularly prepositional phrases. I was also aware 
of the confusion created among teachers by these phrases. In order 
to test my theory of underlying principles I collected, classified, and 
studied several thousand illustrative sentences. I found that such 
principles do exist and that they may be designated as laws govern- 
ing the main thought and the subsidiary, or secondary, modifications. 
The subsidiary modifications tell where, how, why, how often, and 
when the actions occur, or how long they continue. This applies 
to other considerations besides actions. ‘The phrase of place, with 
certain exceptions, is the line of demarcation. 

There was one other disturbing point—phrases which may be used 
either before or after the phrase of place. This appears to be gov- 
erned by the purpose in the mind of the communicator, a slight change 
in position effecting a change or prominence in meaning. 

The result of this study was the addition of a seventh column 
which effected a full division of modifiers according to meaning and 
position, and gave a column system without confusing adjustments—a 
column system which may be used in all work. This change in no way 
affected the original theory of columns and symbol representations. 

Another important result of that study was the realization of the 
almost complete mechanical nature of the English language; much 
more mechanical than I had previously supposed, or than is indi- 
cated by, or necessary to, grammar. I saw in this an advantage 
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in teaching language to the deaf if it could be utilized in a manner 
normal to our problem. I also found that this mechanical nature 
could be easily shown by the symbols of the Logical System; that a 
pupil could be made to see clearly that a principle which he had 
learned was used in various associations—that it became an important 
part of other principles to be learned; that the same series of rela- 
tions may be used in various divisions of the work. To mention a 
division affected, I call attention to the use of the fundamental con- 
structions in simple sentences, in clauses, and, minus the subject, in 
infinitive and participial phrases. Also, taking advantage of this 
nature is particularly helpful i in teaching questions and indirect ques- 
tions, in indicating parallelism in the use of modifying elements in 
comparison, and in teaching various other principles. The value of 
this utilization over the entire school period cannot be overestimated. 

The final point which I should like to bring out is the importance 
of doing something about the fragmentariness which characterizes 
much of the language work with the deaf. As I believed that much 
of this fragmentariness was due to the fact that, in so far as I was 
able to ascertain, there was no work which analyzed or brought out 
in any way the principles which I had found were overlooked or the 
work on them not carried to completion, I analyzed and outlined the 
most important of them and included the outlines in my book as a 
part of the thoroughness of the system. 

These points indicate the main assumptions of the Logical System 
of language-teaching. I thank you for your interest. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND ART, 10-10:50 A. M. 


Leader: Dr. Tom L. Anderson, principal vocational department, Iowa School. 

Summary of daily sessions: Mr. Fred L. Sparks, Jr., principal vocational 
department, West Virginia School. 

Paper, Let Us Streamline Our Thinking, Dr. Tom L. Anderson. 


REPORT ON THE MEETINGS OF THE VOCATIONAL AND ART SECTION 
BERKELEY CONVENTION, JUNE 19-23, 1939 
(Notes. by Frep L. Sparks, Jr., West Virginia School) 


In an effort to enliven the vocational and art section meetings with 
real discussion instead of papers read in the absence of the author, 
Dr. Tom L. Anderson, section leader, instructed Mr. Glenn I. Harris, 
program committee chairman, to reserve assignment of topics to be 
discussed at the “round tables” until vocationally interested people 
put in their appearance at the convention. As a result, the discus- 
sions were extemporaneous and lively, though they resulted in a 
dearth of written papers for the report. 

Mr. Arthur G. Norris said, in describing the meetings, “We met, 
let down our hair, and tried ‘to find the answers to how it could be 
done.” This description i is, in brief, the proper one of the real spirit 
of our meetings, for the keynote of the section and the question in 
the minds of all in attendance was—how ? 

The section meetings were attended by too few, but these few were 
the really “vocationally interested” ones. Other interesting session 
meetings, scheduled at the same hour, drew many who were forced 
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to choose. It was especially regrettable that a section meeting for 
deaf teachers, on topics of especial interest to them, was scheduled 
at the same time each morning. This cut down on the attendance 
of deaf teachers at the vocational and art section, and past expe- 
rience has shown that their interest lies largely in vocational 
training. 

On and off the record, topics of vital interest were discussed. 
No written report could quite cover all the points discussed and 
“hashed out.” The following report is presented as a mere skeleton 
notation of what was done in the vocational and art section meet- 
ings during the week: 

Dr. Anderson inaugurated the series of section meetings Monday, 
June 19, with a short opening address, and then turned the leadership 
over to Mr. Arthur G. Norris, vocational supervisor of the Missouri 
School, for the discussion of the topic: “What are the problems we 
face in teaching beauty culture”? As the outcome of this fruitful 
discussion, we went on record as advising the school executive who 
is interested in starting a course in Cosmetology to make a very 
careful investigation of all difficulties, especially State laws, before 
reaching a decision. 

Tuesday’s long session was given over to discussion of three topics, 
with Mr. Glenn I. Harris, head teacher, advanced; supervising 
teacher, industrial, Colorado School, presiding. Leader of the dis- 
cussion on “Placement” was Mr. L. R. Divine, president of the 
Louisiana School. Mr. Divine pointed out the necessity of proper 
and complete training before attempting placement, and gave some 
means to this end. 

Miss Faith Carl, home economics teacher, California School, led 
the discussion on “Home economics problems,” discussing the ideal 
course of study, the practice home idea, and “homemaking.” 

Mr. Henry Bruns, art teacher, California School, relieved Mr. 
Harris in the chair, and introduced Miss Ethel M. Abeel, California 
College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland, who gave a talk on “Necessity 
of creative expression through art, and some methods of teaching 
creative art to beginners.” Miss Abeel graphically illustrated how 
art could be taught within the grasp of the pupil, using symbols, not 
pictures, and thereby getting the main idea instead of cumbersome 
details. 

Wednesday’s session brought up a discussion of the general shop 
idea, with Dr. Anderson presiding, and Mr. Jesse M. Hatfield, cabi- 
net-making teacher, California School, leading. Mr. Hatfield ex- 
— the unit plan “general shop” as used in the California School. 

roceedings of previous conventions were referred to, in the ensuing 
discussion, as a place for a series of experiences given in the prevoca- 
tional exploratory period. Dr. Anderson discussed the general shop 
course as of value to classes of older girls, giving them some experi- 
ence in handicrafts which might enable them later to develop the 
home “gift shop” idea as a means of livelihood, where other means 
fail. 

Discussion of the topic: “Is printing a desirable trade to teach 
the deaf”? was passed over, for lack of time. 

Mr. Hatfield introduced Mr. Lynn E. Stockwell, Department of 
Vocational Training, University of California, for a discussion of 
217913—40-—5 
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“teacher training.” Mr. Stockwell outlined the course of study given 
to prospective vocational teachers in California, and emphasized the 
importance of practical work along with continual study to keep 
abreast of changes and improvements in industry. He strongly ad- 
vocated that the trades teacher seek summer work at his trade, in 
preference to other forms of summer training. 

At Thursday’s business session, Dr. Anderson gave his address as 


Section Leader, which follows in full: 
Let Us STREAMLINE OUR THINKING 
(Tom L. ANDERSON, principal, vocational department, Iowa School) 


Ladies and gentlemen in vocational training and art: My recent travels have 
taken me to both sides of this great land, and among other interesting experi- 
ences I have seen both international expositions. I observed on every hand the 
modern trend toward “streamlining.” I rode in numerous forms of streamlined 
transportation, slept in streamlined beds, ate streamlined food in streamlined 
settings. Finally I marched in a streamlined convocation procession at Gallaudet 
College, and now recall the great moment when Dr. Hall made some streamlined 
remarks about my crimes while Professor Doctor hung a streamlined hood 
around my neck—fortunately in a manner promising not to interfere with prog- 
ress. You can realize, therefore, why my thoughts today are concerned with 
the application of the principles of streamlining to the particular problems of 
our section on vocational training and art. 

Traditionally, the remarks of the section leader at this time have come to be 
regarded as a charge to the section, covering our course for the next 2 years. 
The responsibility weighs heavily upon me, in the light of the past, and consid- 
ering the task remaining to our hands. Carefully though informally, I wish to 
give utterance to the following thoughts: 

First of all, let us prepare to streamline our thinking. Let us all, including 
school administrators, get away from obsolete conceptions of the function of 
vocational training in our schools. Let us get as far as possible from the con- 
ception that it is a function closely tied up with economy of management, with 
repairs, with maintenance, with “getting the necessary work done at the lowest 
possible cost; in its final analysis, with the exploitation of pupil labor, especially 
during school hours. This conception puts the cart before the horse, and has 
little to do with our responsibility to fit young people educationally to become 
self-supporting citizens. 

Let us get away from “regimentation.” The entire school organization is 
properly concerned with the task of training the pupil to become self-supporting, 
not alone the vocational department. Every phase of the school life should 
contribute its part of this training. It is emphatically not proper training for 
life when we train young people for 12 or more years to conform to the artificial 
life of a residential school, deliberately made artificial, then expect them to 
issue forth to take their places intelligently and successfully in an entirely dif- 
ferent form of living. 

Let us get away from the idea that the sexes must be separated while being 
trained vocationally. Since the sexes must work together in real life, some- 
where they must learn to work together. Education for living is not furthered 
when our schools maintain separate vocational departments for the boys and 
girls, while conceding the propriety of mixed-class academic education. The 
thought may linger in administrative circles that vocational teachers are not 
competent to maintain the necessary discipline in mixed classes. If this is true, 
then the simple process of forcing the issue would serve to eliminate the unfit. 
We need not dwell on the point that economy is promoted by the discontinuance 
of separate vocational classes. Since present trends point to the equality of 
the sexes, in the world of tomorrow occupational subjects will be selected on 
the basis of their adaptability to the needs of both sexes rather than on the 
basis of tradition. There is a tremendous wind resistance in the current con- 
ception that the trades we have been teaching during the past generation are 
the only trades which the deaf may hope to follow, or which may have any 
educative content. 

eee get away from the idea that all. we need to do to train our boys and 
girls for practical life is to “keep them busy” doing the institutional routine 
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work. As long as vocational teachers are subjected to “emergency orders” at 
every hour in the day, so long are they unable to follow any definite training 
program or set up any specific requirements for graduation similar to those in- 
sisted upon in the academic department. We need definite courses of study in 
every vocational class, amounting to a very specific requirement for graduation. 
Further, we need to line up our work so that it will closely follow these courses. 
All else is confusion amounting to simple delusion, when we consider that voca- 
tional teachers are responsible for preparation of pupils for real jobs, not 
theoretical positions, born of wishful thinking. We should, therefore, be alert 
to reshape courses of study in terms of today’s needs, and organize our work 
so that it has some beginning, some definite ending, and some system in 
between. 

What of our vocational literature? Are we keeping up with the standard 
publications in our field, or do we feel that we have nothing in common with 
the teackers of hearing youth? Exploring the columns of vocational journals, 
we find that many of our problems are the problems of schools for hearing 
youth. It is encouraging to know this. It is helpful to study the attempts of 
the hearing school people to solve their problems. In our own field, are we 
satisfied with the present form and content of The Vocational Bulletin? Are 
we, the ones most concerned, assuming our fair share individually of the 
burden of this publication? Or are we being “harebrained” in our complacency, 
expecting the editor to produce from his own brain all the reading matter needed 
to keep this publication coming to us regularly? There is only one answer. 
Our individual responsibility is clear. The bulletin will succeed, or it will fail, 
directly as we ourselves cause it to succeed, or allow it to fail. 

Let us get away from the conception that there is a “war” between the 
vocational-training group and the academic teachers. Those who continue to 
harp on this sour note are not contributing to streamlined advance. There may 
be individuals in each group who delight in fostering discord. The modern 
scheme has no place for such individuals. 

We cannot, in justice to the needs of the pupil in a well-rounded scheme of 
education, demand more than one-third of the school day for vocational train- 
ing. It is unfortunately true that no matter how efficiently we organize our 
training programs, we need more time in which to train our vocational pupils 
effectively for the demands of modern industry. But we should be the first to 
refuse to take this time from the academic department allowance, as we should 
be the first to realize that the better the academic foundation of the average 
pupil the easier becomes our specific task. We should, therefore, proceed to 
develop the alternatives; either summer sessions devoted exclusively to full- 
time trades training, or else extra years, for both graduates and “drop-outs,” 
during which we might at least give the pupils an idea of what we mean by an 
8-hour day. Above all things, let us have harmony, a sense of equality in a 
divided responsibility, and a disposition to respect each other’s contribution to 
the whole product. There is no “war.” 

Let us be more aggressive, with an aggressiveness based upon knowledge of 
our strength and the ability to apply our strength intelligently. The importance 
of vocational training is everywhere acknowledged. We waste time furthering 
the argument of this point. The present need is for men and women vocational 
teachers who can list their problems, and work out solutions for them which 
will conform to the restrictions placed upon the school management. It is not 
sufficient to hold forth loudly to the effect that such-and-such “ought to be 
done.” 

I have heard much complaint from individuals about the lack of cooperation 
from their superintendents. Either the superintendent is not interested in the 
work, or he will not spend money, or be dictates the nature of the work so that 
it is concerned wholly with maintenance, and in all of these instances the 
teacher is helpless and resentful. 

I am confident that if you are big enough for your opportunity, know your 
subject thoroughly, can cross-examine your day dreams and reach sound con- 
clusions, you are big enough to draw up detailed plans promising better results 
without disrupting the budget. It is part of your job to sell your ideas to your 
superior officers. 

The average administrator is impatient of half-baked ideas, and random sug- 
gestions which take no account of the realities of school management. He gets 
tired of pointing out why this and that cannot be done. Learn, therefore, to 
list your problems, intelligently work out solutions on a basis of actual study 
of the problems of others involved, and be willing to fight the good fight, where 
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you have the welfare of the young people at heart, and I am certain that your 
superintendent will not only cooperate with you but also respect you more. In 
my own organization, I expect my teachers to be able to sell me their ideas in a 
manner impressive of the sincerity of their thinking, before I will undertake to 
relay these ideas to our superintendent to effect changes. Incidentally, we are 
always willing to make changes. 

Thus far, I have not mentioned art as a separate subject. I do not know 
who originated the idea that the vocational section and the art section, as it 
used to be, should be combined. I must confess ignorance in the broad field 
of art, and a feeling of awe in the presence of artists. They impress me as 
being of a strange breed. However, I am laboring under a thought, inspired 
by a cursory examination of products of the art departments on exhibition, 
that teachers of art seem to be borrowing much of their subject matter from 
the handicraft classes, which are properly a part of the vocational department. 
Modernly, it is considered instruction in art to make something useful or dec- 
orative, or to decorate something already made for a useful purpose, and in 
this way to apply art. This is all well and good, as far as it goes. But are we 
getting anywhere? Does not this amount to a duplication of effort, an over- 
lapping of two fields? Is not the art specialist permitting himself to dabble 
more or less effectively in the true field of the handicraft teacher? 

Personally, I am concerned over the disappearance of the exponents of formal 
art among the intelligent deaf of America. We are in effect introducing the 
application of artistic motifs to everyday life, among the masses. But where 
is the rising young successor to Granville Redmond as a master in oils? Who 
is pressing closely upon the heels of Douglas Tilden in the field of plastics? 
Why are foreign deaf artists the present toast of the intelligentsia, and why 
such a searcity of native deaf artists? Are there scholarships in art, and who 
are applying for them? I do not have the answers to these questions, but 
nevertheless I raise them in all sincerity. I hope that the present decline in 
the development of true deaf artists in our schools is not the result of the 
alliance between the vocational and the art sections in this convention, with 
consequent similarity in product. Frankly, I would like to see increased em- 
phasis upon art for art’s sake, in American schools for the deaf. 

The purpose of all streamlining is to accelerate forward progress by reducing 
resistance. Without streamlining, we progress only as we are able to batter 
our way through resistance. The gist of my remarks here today concerns the 
application of our collective intelligence to the problem of shaping up our efforts 
so that we may slip through resistance with the least amount of disturbance. 
I leave you now, for the coming 2 years, in possession of this thought, and 
you may rest assured that I shall be duly observant during the interval until 
we meet again. 


Mr. Fred L. Sparks, general shop teacher, West Virginia School, led 
the discussion on “What is the most desirable division of time between 
the academic and vocational departments, (1) with slow pupils, and 
(2) with fast pupils?” 

To satisfy the desire for more vocational training without sacrifice 
of valuable academic training, the following suggestions were elabo- 
rated upon: (1) Summer sessions and summer camps. (2) Post- 
graduate courses. (3) Cooperative vocational training. Several plans 
were brought out in an effort to find an elastic plan for the best in- 
terests of the individual pupil. It was agreed that the best basic plan 
was one calling for the maximum amount of academic work and the 
minimum of vocational training in the earlier years, with a reversal 
of these proportions as the pupil reaches maturity, the course at the 
end of the pupil’s school life calling for full-time training. 

It was disappointing not to be able to attend other section meetings 
scheluled at the same hours, especially the section meetings of the 
deaf, which discussed some interesting topics for vocationally minded 
teachers. 

No meetings were held on Friday morning, to give vocational and 
art teachers a chance to visit other sections and view the exhibits. 
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AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Leader: Mr. Alan B. Crammatte, Louisiana School. 

Paper, Aims and Objects of Physical Education, Mr. Charles W. Davis, director 
of health and physical education, Berkeley Public Schools; superintendent of 
recreation, city of Berkeley; and administrator of recreation for California 
commission, Golden Gate International Exposition. 

Discussion. 


SUMMARY OF THE MEETING 


(ALAN B. CRAMMATTE, Louisiana School) 


The speaker of the meeting was Charles W. Davis, director of 
health and physical education of Berkeley public schools, superin- 
tendent of recreation, city of Berkeley, and administrator of recreation 
for California commission, Golden Gate International Exposition, who 
read a paper on Aims and Objectives of Physical Education. 

The main points of his paper are: 


I, POINT OF VIEW 


The single aim of public education is good citizenship. In a country 
like ours, therefore, physical education and health instruction must, 


. in their various phases, lead finally to the development of a citizenship 


able to meet the demands of a true democracy. 
Il. OBJECTIVES 


The essential requirements of an efficient citizenship which is the 
part of physical education to develop are physical and mental health; 
ability to do well whatever may be the chosen or necessary vocation ; 
strength; skill; courage; desire to continue a wholesome, pleasurable, 
and useful leisure or recreation; and ability and inclination to enter 
into a sportsmanlike, comraderie, and a generous rivalry with one’s 
fellows—in short, to be able, in the social environment of a civic 
organization, to do happily all those things that one may be called 
upon to do, and to have a surplus of physical and nervous energy 
sufficient to meet the emergencies of life. 

The objectives of phy sical education and health instruction, then, 

may be classified as— 


(a) Vital efficiency, 

(b) Vocational efficiency, 
(c) Avocational efficiency, 
(d) Civic efficiency, and 
(e) Moral efficiency. 


III. OUTCOMES OF HEALTH EDUCATION 


The course of study in health education represents a threefold 
program, consisting of— 


1. Daily participation in big-muscle activities, 

2. Application of special selected corrective and developmental 
exercises designed to remedy conditions of bad posture, 
and 
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3. Inculcation of the practice of living in accordance with recog- 
nized rules of health. 


From each of these three lines of emphasis, specific outcomes result, 
which may be expressed in terms of— 
1. Knowledge, 


2. Habits and skills, and 
3. Attitudes. 










Iv. DO WE NEED MORE TEACHING? 









Physical directors should be instructors, not clerks. They should 
not merely give the children implements of play and start them off, 
and just look on. They should instruct them in various skills, as 
pitching, catching in baseball; passing, tackling in football. They 
should make it interesting. They should analyze skills. 
































Vv. TEST OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Before entering high school every boy and girl should qualify in 
the following: 


1. Posture—breath control. 

Skill in activities; age, height, weight. 
Team games. 

Social games. 

Officials; responsibility; rules. 

Fifty dances. 

Health and cleanliness habits. 

First aid. 

Love of activity. 

10. Sportsmanship. 

11. Social service and living. 

12. To win without triumph; to lose with a smile. 


After the reading of the paper, Mr. Vernon Birck asked Mr. Davis 
how the instructor of deaf children can do as he suggested, namely, 
instructing various skills while the children are occupied in some 
game. Mr. Davis said that the instructor can stop the game and 
explain the specific skill the children are trying to practice, then 
let them play again. 

Miss Rae Martino then asked how long the periods of physical 
education are. The answer was: “For small children, 45 minutes 
every afternoon and 20 minutes in the morning (divided into three 
10-minute periods).” In reply to Mr. Birck’s inquiry as to how ‘the 
children can be instructed in so short periods, Mr. Davis said that 
a lot in the way of marching, rythmic actions, games, and dance 
steps can be given in a short period. 
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SOCIAL AND CHARACTER TRAINING 











Leader: Mr. Leonard M. Elstad, superintendent, Minnesota School. 
Papers, Social and Character Training Through Physical Education and 
Health Programs in a School for the Deaf, Mr. L. EB. Berg, superintendent, 
Iowa School, and Mr. Lloyd Ambrosen, Minnesota School. 

Discussion opened by Mr. Robert D. Morrow, superintendent, Arizona School. 
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SOCIAL AND CHARACTER TRAINING THROUGH PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION AND HEALTH PROGRAMS IN A SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


(L. E. Bere, superintendent, Iowa School) 


In any general discussion of the subject of social and character 
training, it may be said that these two elements are closely related 
and inseparable. One can no more think of mentioning social train- 
ing as distinct from character training any more than one may think 
of a steam locomotive as distinct from the engine’s tender. Likewise, 
the physical-education program and the health program have their 
individual problems and characteristics, but they, too, are obviously 
interdependent and inseparable. These remarks are presented in the 
spirit of humility for I feel the physical-training teacher is the one 
063 qualified to discuss social and character training , through phys- 

cal education, and the physician, the most able to talk of the same 
waning through the health program. My purpose is to reemphasize 
points with w hich you are already familiar and to indicate where I 
feel we may redirect our emphasis in this part of our general school 
program. 

WHAT ARE OUR BOYS AND GIRLS SEEKING? 


There are indications in and out of a school for the deaf that there 
is a steady trend toward doing more and more for the pupil and 
naturally a corresponding trend for the child with impaired hearing 
to do less and less for himself. This tendency should be studied care- 
fully and measures employed to keep a sensible balance in this respect 
in every school for the deaf. In this connection, it is my studied 
opinion that care must be exercised not to give the deaf child in the 
residential school a standard of living which is much higher than 
he may ever hope to attain after leaving school. 

It is my earnest belief that the deaf child consciously or uncon- 
sciously is after— 


1. A sound body, 

2. An intelligent mind, 

3. A well-adjusted personality, and 
4. A genuine spiritual feeling. 


These 4 qualities are all indispensable to the individual in his 
or her preparation for life. He cannot have them 1 day or 1 
year and not the next, and hope for usefulness. In these 4 qual- 
ities, if he be an efficient individual, he shall manifest a growing de- 
velopment and an increasing stre ngth. One of the great Cunard- 
White Star liners has just been taken from active passenger duty 
after 40 years of swift, comfortable, and reliable service. The vessel, 
which has been replaced by another one to bear the same name, main- 
tained its great efficiency to the end. The great steam locomotives 
that can easily pull a 10-car train at 100 miles per hour for a sus- 
tained period, literally never wear out. Their efficiency is main- 
tained to the end by proper care, improvement to their construction, 
and steady service. The deaf child and the deaf adult can do no 
better than follow the efficiency methods applicable to these 2 ex- 
amples of modern transportation. If he expects to attain any degree 
of efficiency in his life he will have to so adhere. 
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FIRST THINGS FIRST 


If our aim is to provide the way for the deaf child to become a 
well-rounded being and to assure ourselves we are doing our part 
adequately, it is desirable at this point to review some fundamental 
factors pertaining to the accomplishment of this aim in the physical 
education and health program. 

First. What has the child to offer in mind and in body? There is a 
reacher in a middle western town who has demonstrated distinct 
iterary ability, and his sermons are gem-like in their perfection and 

quality. He is a great leader of a small flock. But he has a decidedly 
weak body. One of his friends recently described him as possessing a 
Lincoln motor in a Ford chassis. Undoubtedly this pastor would be 
a servant in a greater sphere if he had the first-needed quality, namely, 
a strong body. A psychologist was heard to say, for years as a 
youngster he was despondent because of his large nose. But he soon 
came to realize he could do nothing about the size of his nose, and 
that after all he did have a pretty good nose. Every child has a 
right to be well-born. But, unfortunately, some children do not have 
a strong physical make-up and, do what we will, the inheritance of 
certain tendencies cannot be overcome. A good physical education 
and health program may alleviate certain physical weaknesses, but 
the program cannot be expected to always make a weak body strong. 
The school has the right to expect and hope for a strong body in the 
deaf child. Likewise, mentally speaking, every child has the right 
to expect good mental equipment. But we all know, with the deaf 
and hearing alike, there are people who represent all degrees of 
mental deficiency, and that the individual in his subnormality is very 
limited in his potential ability. An applicant for higher education 
and for the college football team found a young physical giant at the 
registrar’s office. After he had learned the matriculation fee was 
$10 and the special fee was $7, he asked, “And how much does that 
make?” Obviously, he was no-candidate for higher education. While 
we must be very careful that the slow child is getting the benefit of 
the help of the ablest of teachers, the physical education and health 
program may help to minimize certain mental weaknesses, but the 
program cannot be expected to do more than aid the child to ap- 
proach the limits of his intellectual capacity. 

Second. The accomplishments in social and character training in 
this program will be as good as the teacher. It is pretty well agreed 
that the physical-education teacher needs to be a trained expert. The 
colleges of the country are turning out graduates with an excellent 
background of training in physical education and the schools for the 
deaf are profiting by employing these qualified teachers. The 
standards are being raised all along the line in this respect and our 
pupils will further profit by the expert guidance given by the in- 
terested and able physical-training teacher. The teacher must ex- 
hibit—himself or herself—the most exemplary type of conduct; for 
the physical-education teacher is in a peculiarly advantageous posi- 
tion to influence for good or bad the conduct of the child. In addition, 
the really successful teacher will possess self-control, love for his 
chosen work, and the ability to impart his knowledge and inspire 
leadership. On this teacher will fall the business of carrying out in 
practice the right principles learned in the classroom. 
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3. The physical-education and health program is expected to be a 
part of a well-thought-out and well-balanced general-school program. 
If it is to be reasonably successful in its application, the program 
must be coordinated as to time with the classroom work. There 
must be a close relationship between the formal physical-education 
program and the so-called organized play coming after school hours. 
This is the most difficult to effect. 

4. Unless the school has a tradition of cooperation throughout, the 
program under discussion will be reduced in its effectiveness. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES THE PHYSICAL-EDUCATION PROGRAM ? 


Of first importance are the systematic body-building exercises in 
the physical-education classes. This work may be properly consid- 
ered as a logical part of the academic school work and serves as a 
build-up of the pupil for competitive games of a more strenuous 
character. 

The interscholastic games of football, basketball, and track con- 
tinue to hold the chief interest of the schools. Baseball has usually 
been of secondary importance, probably because of the shortness of 
the outdoor season. There is no reason why soft ball should not 
become of major importance. The intramural games are many. 
Boxing has become of interest in this respect, probably through the 
Golden Gloves tournaments. Wrestling, volleyball, soft ball, ping- 
pong, swimming, tennis, and horseshoes have commanded varying 
amounts of interest. Another division of this work is the playday. 
Only recently a middle-western school for the deaf was host to 
schools of a county with 1,500 boys and girls participating. About a 
hundred of the number were deaf boys and girls. The social con- 
tacts afforded the deaf in an affair of this kind are substantial and 
wholesome. This type of recreation should be encouraged. 


WHAT IS THE SCOPE OF THE HEALTH PROGRAM ? 


Aside from the healthful results from exercise in the physical- 
education work, any well-ordered school has a constructive health 
program. There is thorough, competent, and systematic medical at- 
tention from month to month and year to year of each child’s school 
life. The diet must be proper and adequate. Regularity in cleanli- 
ness of body, appropriateness and cleanliness of clothing, and ade- 
quate rest are of necessity given considerable attention in a residen- 
tial school. 

WHERE MAY WE BE FALLING SHORT? 


In my limited experience and narrow sphere of contacts, allowing 
for differences in funds available and sectional interests, it is my 
considered judgment that we may do well to analyze our respective 
physical-education and health programs in the following matters: 

1. Are we making the most of the possibilities of swimming? In 
one Middle Western school, swimming is a subject taught in the 
physical-education classes and every boy and every girl, unless ex- 
cused because of physical disability, learns to swim properly before 
leaving school. In the hours of recreation this activity is of great 
pleasure to the boys and girls. Aside from the safety factor in later 
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life, swimming is one of the best body-building exercises and costs 
little to pret in in after-school days. 

2. Golf has its possibilities. Where sufficient and suitable land is 
available, the game may serve a useful purpose. While it is not the 
responsibility of the school to provide recreation for the members of 
the staff, where golf is made possible for the pupils some staff mem- 
bers may find their recreational outlet here, and at the same time 
assist the pupil over the natural hazards. 

3. There is an overemphasis on competitive athletics. The num- 
ber of pupils who may engage in competition in an interscholastic 
way issmall. In a middle western town recently the mayor declared 
a holiday in honor of a coach of a college football team. Although 
less classroom time is devoted to interscholastic games than to gen- 
eral learning, the number of honors given athletes at the close of 
school each year continues to be out of proportion to the relative im- 

ortance of athletics. Many schools for the deaf continue to be 

etter known for their athletic teams and blue-ribbon cows of the 
dairy herds than for the scholastic attainments and vocational abili- 
ties of their pupils. 

4. Increased interest on the part of members of the school staff, 
including the superintendent, in games participated in by our pupils 
is desirable. Everyone desires encouragement. 

5. A close, exhaustive, and continued study on the question of sex 
education in schools for the deaf is needed. No half-baked procedure 
or ill-conceived plans, based on theory only, will answer this problem 
for the deaf boys and girls and for the school. 

6. There is a decided underemphasis on the so-called organized 
play programs in our schools. The number of pupils who depend 
on this program for their exercise far outnumber those in competitive 
athletics—and the former are getting less consideration where they 
should have at least as much, if not more, assistance. 

7. In this day of increasing interest in interscholastic competition, 
school authorities need to weigh carefully the advisability of hav- 
ing mixed groups leave the school on trips to participate in games. 
_This, of course, is a matter of supervision to be decided in each situ- 
ation. It is not easy to maintain the high standards of conduct of 
a residential school in their application to a trip away from the 
school. But you cannot have two sets of standards for the pupils— 
one at the school and one away from the school—without confusing 
the child and impairing the school’s whole standard of conduct. 

The physical education and health program in a school for the 
deaf is invaluable and may be thought of as a leveling influence for 
good in the child’s life. The challenge to constantly improve this 
area of the work will remain ever present for thoughtful minds. 


SOCIAL AND CHARACTER TRAINING THROUGH PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND HEALTH PROGRAMS IN A SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


(Lioyp AMBROSEN, Minnesota School) 


There is a wide gap between theory and practice. This will always 
be the case. What might be done in character training with our 
present knowledge and that which is actually done are two very 
different things. 
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This morning we are required to establish ways and means in 
which the physical education program is to play a more important 
role in social and character training. 

It is my contention that the physical education department can 
lay a very important part. This importance is established and is 
ully realized by the teachers in this field. We must make one and 

all — that the physical education period is not a supervising 
period. 

We may define character by saying that character is the sum total 
of habits and attitudes as determined by the group. 

In the grade school and the high school the physical education 
department plays a most important role in character training. Aca- 
demic teachers have not learned to contact the teachers of physical 
education for information about John, to supplement their class- 
room observations. The classroom is really not a natural environment 
for the child. He does not show his “true colors,” so to speak, in the 
classroom. 

In play, however, the child throws his inhibitions overboard. He is 
no longer forced to be quiet, but is free to express himself in any 
manner he chooses. Here we can observe his true character, mold 
his character, and teach him character. 

A “wonderful physique and a brilliant intellect may be a positive 
detriment to socjety if associated with an unstable or dissolute char- 
acter.” } 

Teachers of physical education should— 


1. Understand the genetic relation of correct behavior to moral 
behavior. 

2. Provide copious opportunities for training the emotions. 

3. Realize that the physical education department holds a stra- 
tegic position in providing opportunities in social and moral 
progress. 

The child is required to do what is right and to conform to the 
moral codes of the group. By right, I mean a straightness of living. 
A right behavior is one that lies in the direction of survival and 
progress. Any deviation moves the child away from survival and 
progress. 

In play, certain moral traits begin to develop in harmony with exist- 
ing predispositions and attitudes. This is of fundamental importance 
in early training, for it makes possible the identification of the child’s 
self, his desires, and his interests with right behavior. 

We may say that the generative forces back of character are the 
emotions of fear, love, hate, jealousy, joy, and so forth. The physical 
education department provides much needed training in the control 
and use of these emotions under primitive-like conditions with rules, 
standards, and codes hovering over the child asking for conformity. 

Opportunities for success and failure should present themselves 
as often as possible during the school life of the boy or girl. Train- 
ing in being good losers is an important function of the physical 
education department. We all face the problem of failure at times 
during our lifetime. Practice in being good losers and learning to 


1 Mason and Mitchell, Theory of Play. 
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“take it on the chin” and then coming back in the next game to win 
will do much toward preventing personal tragedies in adulthood. 

In play the child learns desirable character traits such as loyalty, 
honesty, teamwork, fair play, courage, and so forth. ; 

So far we have dealt in the theory of what character education is, 
and the importance of the physical education department in character 
training. So, without any further theorizing, let us give something 
more specific. 

The intramural program is a definite part of the physical educa- 
tion program. In this phase the pupil does not come to a class or 
a teacher. He comes as a single competitive unit, looking for worlds 
to conquer. He is not asked to compete against an adult world, but 
against something of his own caliber. 

The following intramural program is the one conducted at the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf. 

I, Intramurals. 
(A) Touch football. 
(B) Basketball. 
(C) Volleyball. 


(D) Kittenball. 
1. All these sports are seasonal of course. 


2. They are officiated by pupils. 
8. Officials are given instructions on the fine points of officiating. 
4. Boys are ranked and placed on teams by the teacher, with 
the help of boys. 
E. Ping pong and handball. 
1. These two sports are conducted as ladder tournaments and run 


themselves. 

2. Boys are arranged into A, B, C, and D classes for equal com- 
petition. 

3. In this type of tournament the boy is on his own. He is honor 
bound to be honest. He must accept a challenge within 48 
hours or be pushed down the ladder. 

F. Basketball for boys 12 to 15 years of age. 

1. The boys receive regular coaching by a teacher on the staff. 

2. Practice is held two afternoons a week. 

8. They play approximately four games a year, with participation 
in a junior high school tournament every spring. 

Two years ago, four high schools and the Minnesota School for the 
Deaf organized an intermural league. One of the objectives is to 
provide outside competition for nonvarsity boys. 

Tournaments are held in basketball, volleyball, kittenball, and ping- 
pong. The tournaments take place in February, March, and May, 
at the completion of each intramural sport. 

The schools have experienced a pleasant situation in which more 
boys ask to join an intramural team than any year prior to the or- 
ganization of the league. 

All tournaments have been held at the Minnesota School because of 
its central location. It is hoped that each school will take its turn 
in conducting these tournaments next year. 

A well-rounded intramural program provides countless opportuni- 
ties for training the habits and attitudes of the participants. They 
learn to cooperate, to accept defeat, to accept the consequences for 
infractions of rules, to work with others, to be loyal to a team, to help 
the novice teammate correct his errors, and numerous other outcomes. 

The use of pupils for officiating games teaches the participants to 
accept decisions of fellow pupils. The officials get much-needed prac- 
tice in handling others. 
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Pupils are used for keeping score, time, and many other details 
connected with the contests. 

It is in keeping with the spirit of intramurals to use pupils to do 
most of the work. This makes it a pupil project. They feel as 
though they have something that belongs to them. The pupil will 
think twice before he will do anything to jeopardize his own project. 

An intramural board of three to four boys completes the organiza- 
tion. 

Whenever possible we give local newspapers stories on our intra- 
murals. The boys like to see their names in print. Almost all papers 
like to print local news and give us marvelous cooperation. 

Heretofore the department head had taken care of this publicity. 
Next year a boy will be chosen to be our press representative. Each 
week he will summarize the week’s activities and present the sum- 
maries to the local sports editor. 

Without separating our discussion of social and character training 
in the physical education program, let us point out a few of the 
objectives. Your courses of study give you many opportunities to 
mold social and character outcomes, so there is no need to tell you 
how to achieve these objectives, but to simply point them out. 


. Encourage loyalty. 
. Encourage initiative. 
. Teach friendliness. 
. Teach tolerance. 
tN 8 
. Teach fair play. 
. Discourage conceit. 
. Encourage cooperation. 
. Ask for reliability and trustworthiness. 
. Teach respect for rules. 
. Respect for others’ opinions and customs. 
. Demand promptness. 
. Encourage leadership. 
. Encourage hygienic habits. 
. Insist on a pleasant appearance. 
15. Ask for graceful acceptance of decisions of officials. 


K. L. Heaton says: 

Athletic programs may prepare students for good use of leisure time, but are 
not likely to do so if they are planned to produce winning teams and athletic 
stars. 

Dr. J. W. Davis, the director of the Winnetka Community House, 
says: 

Leisure can be the most valuable asset of a people. Teach the youth of the 
people how to use it constructively, and the continuance of that people is 
assured. We already have evidence to know its value as a contributing force 
in making character. We also have evidence to know that it can damn a 
civilization. 

With these two quotations we come to interscholastic athletics. 
Much has been said concerning the evils and the good of athletics. 
As one who is interested in the academic as well as the physical side 
of education, I wish to say that any school system that spends an 
equal amount of effort on athletics and intramurals has nothing to 
fear. 
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Intramurals will tend to aid in the success of athletic teams by pro- 
ducing one or two boys of varsity caliber that were overlooked in the 
beginning of the season. Interscholastic athletics serves as an inspi- 
ration and stimulus to other boys to participate in intramurals. 

Coaches that are having a poor season will say, “I’m teaching char- 
acter this year.” When ‘they have a winning season, they say noth- 
ing about character. Whether the coach has a winning team or a 
losing team, he should and must realize that he has countless oppor- 
tunities to teach desirable character outcomes. 

The Minnesota School for the Deaf Boys Athletic Association has 
125 members. Eighty percent of the members participated in var- 
sity athletics and intramurals during 1938-39. This is a good per- 
centage. We believe that we have found the answer to the char ge 
that interscholastic athletics tends to be harmful when overemphasis 
is practiced. 

Another point overlooked is that our boys compete against hearing 
boys of other cities. This one fact justifies the existence of athletics 
because we are preparing our boys for a hearing world. In what 
other phase of our system do we find opportunities for the meeting 
of the deaf boy and the hearing boy on a clean and healthful plane? 

In summing up the foregoing discussion, we can say, “Teach 
noblesse oblige.” 

When we discuss the topic of sex education we are treading on a 
new frontier. We don’t know very much about sex, much less how to 
teach it. 

Sex education should be put in the hands of exceptionally capable 
people. The school teacher has possibly had a year, at the most, of 
hygiene or physiology during his training in college. We should 
demand more study in sex education for the proposed educators. 
The principal or superintendent that selects a teacher from the staff 
to teach this subject should ask the teacher to get special education in 
sex. Failure to do this will result in poor teaching, and anything 
that is poorly taught would create misunderstanding and irreparable 
damage. 

It is of utmost importance that intensive character training be 
coupled with sex education. A strong character will go a long \ way 
in ieieuniniien the kind of outlook that we wish to create. 

It is not my intention to belittle sex education but to point out the 
dangers connected with this subject. 

In a recent survey of college, high-school, and junior-high-school 
students the predominating interest was sex. Whether we Tike it or 
not, we must face the problem squarely and meet it with all the 
courage we can muster forth. 

Benjamin Gruenberg, special consultant in the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, says: 

The demands of youth must be served, if not by us willingly and construc- 
tively, then by others through suffering and waste. 

The first step for educators is to make use of existing personnel and oppor- 
tunities * * *, The next step is to marshal existing resources for better 
training of teachers. 

In one large city a general-science syllabus had been referred back to the 
superintendents because the unit on reproduction stopped short with birds and 


fishes: Some of the commissioners supposed that secondary-school students, 
If they were to study about reproduction at all, might well be expected to learn 
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something about mammalian reproduction. After long deliberation, the experts 
enumerated several reasons * * * for keeping the syllabus as submitted. 
One item * * * seemed perfectly sound: Our teachers are not prepared. 

The many superintendents and principals contacted in this survey, 
conducted by Dr. Gruenberg, all agreed that the positive aspects 
of sex education should be stressed. “They all agreed on the follow- 
ing points: 


Include relationships that are not taboo, as well as taboo. Include relation- 
ships and responsibilities of marriage. Soft-pedal social diseases somewhat. 
Fear is not a wholesome motive for continuance. 


1. Emphasis on the ideal relationships. 
2. No dependence on fear as a deterrant. 
38. Frank treatment of biological facts in nontechnical language. 


tmphasis on social side of the matter—point out relationship of sex and 
happy home; and relationship of happy home to a strong community and 
country. 

For further and more authoritative information on sex education, 
I would suggest that you contact Dr. Benjamin C. Gruenberg in the 
United States Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 

Sex education is not the sole responsibility of the physical-educa- 
tion department. But the physical-education department can aid 
very materially in establishing healthful boy-and-girl relationships. 

For example, at the Minnesota School, the boys’ ‘and girls’ depart- 
ment permits athletic competition between boys and girls whenever 
possible. The teams are mixed with boys and girls” comprising a 
single team. Sports permitting this type of competition are volley- 
ball, kittenball, badminton, ping pong, and archery. There may be 
other s, but as yet we have not tried them. 

In some cases boys and birls have acquired more poise and self- 
confidence. In others the boys and girls have learned to react nor- 
mally whenever they are together. 

In summary we can say—establish ideal situations; show them that 
there is much pleasure to be derived from happy. and healthful 
relationships, whether it be in competition or just plain conversation. 

T have three case studies to present that might be interesting before 
I close this discussion. 

D’s parents were divorced. D got into much mischief and poor 
companionships because his mother had to work to support her son 
and herself. She had no time for proper care and guidance of D. 

When D entered our school he had to make new friends and fit 
himself into a new environment. 

D was happy only when he had other people talking about him. It 
made no difference to him what kind of talk it was, just so he received 
recognition. So he broke rules, stole clothing and money to achieve 
the notoriety he thought desirable. 

Reaching the age of 17, he found himself on the varsity football 
and basketball teams. Having a fine physique, he became a good 
player. Soon people were talking about him. He then realized that 
here was his opportunity to become popular with the pupils. 

D worked hard at athletics, became popular, improved his school 
work to the point where he ranked second in his class. D also went 
out for track and in his final year remained unbeaten in his two spe- 
cialties, winding up the track season with a double win in the State 
high- school championship track meet, held at the university. 
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D is now what everyone calls a nice boy. We have no apprehen- 
sions concerning his future. We feel positive that interscholastic 
athletics has done much for him. 

G entered the school in 1938 at the age of 10 years. His actions 
caused such comments as “He is a degenerate”; “He is a born crimi- 
nal”; “He is no good.” 

Coming to physical- -education classes, G loafed between buildings, 
cursed when he was asked to put on his gym clothes, fought with the 
other boys, and so forth. 

Near the end of the school year, he turned out to be one of the best 
boys in the class. He put on his gym clothes without protest, com- 
peted in games without quarreling and acted normally in every other 
way. 

Much work remains to be done with G, but the battle is half over. 
Next year he will be just as normal as the other boys. 

E is the second brightest boy in school. He completes his school 
work while the other boys are still thumbing through the book to find 
the pages covering the next day’s assignment. 

This past year E has shown utter disregard for rules and the feel- 
ings of others by leaving the city and campus without permission. 

Proceeding with the theory that E has too much leisure with noth- 
ing constructive to do, he is going to be made press representative 
for the intramural program and possibly student basketball manager. 
I feel sure that close vicarious experiences with athletics will aid E 
considerably in turning over the proverbial new leaf. It will be inter- 
esting to watch his development next year. 

References : 


School and Society, February 18, 1989. What Youth Wants and What it Gets 
from School, Benjamin C. Gruenberg. 
Theory of Play. Mason and Mitchell. 


GENERAL SESSION, 11 A. M. to 12 NOON 


Presiding: Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, president of the convention. 

Appointment of committees. 

Address, “And Gladly Teach,” Mr. Sam H. Cohn, deputy superintendent of 
public instruction, California State Department of Education. 


(The meeting convened at 11:05 o’clock, President Bjorlee pre- 
siding.) 

President Bsortrx. I am very happy to announce that we have a real 
treat before us this morning and I do not want to delay the program 
except to announce a number of commitiees to function during the 
present convention. 

As assistant secretaries, I wish to name Mr. Irving S. Fusfeld, of 
Gallaudet College; and Miss Hazel McCanner, of Maryland. As 
chairman of the interpreting committee, I should like to name Mrs. 
Julia Trenham, of California; and she will select her own assistants. 
For the auditing committee, I wish to name Mr. Wesley O. Connor, of 
New Mexico; Miss Nyra Gaskell, of Maryland; and Mr. Jonathan 
Hall, of Gallaudet. For the resolutions committee, Dr. A. E. Krause, 
of West Virginia; Dr. Elizabeth Peet, of Gallaudet; Miss Elizabeth 
Tate, of Illinois; Miss Josephine Quinn, of Minnesota; and Mr. 
Charles E. MacDonald, of British Columbia. Necrology committee, 
Mr. E. B. Boatner, of Connecticut ; Mrs. Bessie Veditz, of Colorado; 
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Mrs. C. J. McPhail, of Winnipeg; Irving S. Fusfeld, of Gallaudet 
College; and Walter Durian, of Connecticut. 

And now, without further preliminaries, I wish to announce the 
speaker. This gentleman is not a stranger to those of us who had the 
privilege of being here last evening. I wish merely to repeat a state- 
ment which I heard following our program last evening. Several of 
us were discussing the address of welcome when one member said, 
“You know, I was very much interested in the remarks made by one 
of the gentlemen, and I just wish he had had time to give us a real 
talk.” Now, it will be our privilege to receive that talk, and I present 
to you Mr. Sam Cohn, deputy superintendent of public instruction, 
California State Department of Education. Mr. Cohn. [Applause.] 

(Mr. Cohn then delivered the following address :) 


“AND GLADLY TEACH” 
(Sam H. Conn, deputy superintendent of public instruction, California ) 


The title is borrowed from Chaucer’s “And gladly wolde he lerne, 
and gladly teache,” by way of Bliss Perry’s delightful book “And 
Gladly Teach.” For being in such excellent company I offer no ex- 
planation beyond this: If one must engage in shoplifting, he should 
be found among such worthy associates as to establish a perfect 
alibi. ; 

For the sake of those who need that mental and physical relaxa- 
tion known as sleep, I shall reverse the usual order and summarize 
before I begin. I recommend this procedure for those of you who, 
like myself, find pleasure in wandering into bypaths instead of main- 
taining the highroad of discourse. At least whatever one may really 
say, he has indicated what he would have said if some glittering but- 
terfly of a vagrant thought had not led him astray. 


SUMMARY 


1. Teaching should be a calling, not a profession. 

2. The teacher’s goal should be the unattainable; he should be as- 
sailed by a wholesome discontent. 

3. Teachers should be fit to follow their calling. We have assumed 
in the past moral fitness to be present in every teacher. We have long 
required mental fitness. We are now demanding physical fitness as 
well. The latest and as important as any factor in any teacher is 
emotional fitness. 

4. The school, like the church, is a human institution with an 
idealism approaching divinity. 

5. The teacher, like the preacher, is confronted with the conflict 
between his human limitations and his divine aspirations. 

6. The teacher of so-called normal children is constantly con- 
fronted with the problem of the inexperience of those to be taught. 
In the case of handicapped children this problem is multiplied. 

7. Teachers of the handicapped are, therefore, in need of being 
specially trained for the work they have to do. 

8. The State department of education in California plans to pre- 
pare teachers of the deaf and hard of hearing by selecting teachers 
already trained to teach normal children and giving them an addi- 
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tional year in a specialized school for the deaf. A bill has been intro- 
duced in the present session of the legislature to legalize such a pro- 
cedure. It is hoped that this will develop a training school for the 
deaf and the hard of hearing so as to provide experienced and trained 
teachers for the entire West. 

9. The greatest single asset of the teacher is a sense of honor. 
Without it no teacher can succeed fully; with it no teacher can 
wholly fail. 

Whether we examine the early history of the Egyptians, of the 
Jews, of the Greeks, of the Chinese, of the Hindus, we find in- 
variably that knowledge was reposed in the priestly class. In the 
period known to us as the Dark Ages, most of the learning found 
refuge in the monasteries. In all of these situations the priestly 
class, originally at least, followed their activities because they felt 
called rather than because their occupation gave them undue ease and 
opportunity. Out of this calling has come the art of teaching. Law, 
medicine, and engineering are fixed activities, with accurate vocabu- 
lary and precedented guidance in their fields. Teaching, on the 
other hand, is a constantly changing art and those who engage in it 
should have a distinct feeling of being called. It should neither be 
a profession nor a job, although there seems to be evidence, as we 
grow older in our civilization, that the sense of being called is less 
prominent and that there is more disposition to look upon the prac- 
tice of this art as a profession or to consider it, on the other hand, 
as a job to be deserted when some better opportunity catches the 
eye. To those who feel really called, the practice of teaching offers 
high adventure. Each difficulty is but an obstacle to be surmounted 
with the same high emprise that animates from the mountaineer as 
he surmounts one physical difficulty after another in his effort to 
reach the highest point. 

The teacher’s goal should be recognized as the unattainable. He 
should, with Emerson, “hitch his wagon to a star,” knowing that only 
when he gets into the rarified atmosphere will he enjoy the exhilaration 
of attempting the impossible. Such an attitude, however, is sure to 
leave with him a wholesome discontent, a lack of satisfaction with his 
accomplishments, a desire for perfection, knowing that he cannot 
attain it but that he can strive toward it. His goal should constantly 
elude him as he appears to have it almost within his grasp. There 
should be nothing morbid in this discontent. It should be recognized 
as evidence that he has not become static, that he has not ceased to 
grow. 

Teachers should be fit to follow their calling. Like Caesar’s wife, 
they must be above suspicion. As this calling has been from earliest 
days recognized as meeting the needs of society not only from the 
development of an occupation on the part of those taught but the de- 
velopment of citizens and of men and women morally alert, there has 
been a disposition to class the teacher with the preacher. Both are 
presumed to develop to the highest the moral and ethical senses of 
childhood and youth so that in the later years Pope’s lines will be 
confirmed : 


*Tis education forms the common mind: 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined. 
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While from the very outset the teacher was assumed to be on the 
highest moral plane, mental preparation for teaching was not always 
considered a requisite. Brawn, in the earlier days, was of more 1m- 
portance in the eyes of those who employed teachers than brains. If 
one could insure that he was able to control the class through his 
physical prowess it was not of primary importance that he be an 
intellectual giant. As our civilization on this Western Continent 
advanced, there was an increasing demand for mentally trained 
teachers; those who could “larn the youngsters” as well as command 
obedience. Later still, having passed the first two hurdles in the re- 
quirements of teachers, there was given consideration to the general 
fitness of teachers from a physical standpoint; not that they should be 
able to enforce their regulations by being able to overpower an ob- 
streperous youth but rather a freedom from those physical ailments 
which react to the detriment of a teacher’s fitness for the position. 
Much attention has been given to the general health of the teacher. 
Especially have we been concerned as to whether a teacher was tuber- 
cular or detaea toward tuberculosis. This concern has resulted from 
the long campaign which medicine has waged against the white plague. 
Following the World War, when it was learned that so many of our 
youth were not physically acceptable as cannon fodder, America be- 
came conscious of the need of physical training as well as mental and 
moral training of its youth. As a corollary of this, much more 
attention was naturally given to the well-being physically of our 
teachers. We are now becoming more or less conscious that although 
one may be morally as strait-laced as the early Puritans and men- 
tally as alert as a Yankee trader and physically as fit as a modern 
athlete, he may not be acceptable as a teacher of youth because of 
emotional instability. More and more do administrators recognize 
that severe damage is done by placing in charge of children people 
whose emotional natures are likely to outbursts without warning as 
happens with some of our volcanoes. A sensitive child can be done 
irreparable damage by a teacher whose ductless glands cause emotional 
instability. So in the future more and more attention will be given 
not to those external evidences by which in the past we have judged 
teachers much as a gypsy judged the horse he was buying, but we shall 
demand psychiatric examinations which will reveal whether there be 
hidden emotional weaknesses that cannot stand the strain of daily 
contact with the supercharged energy that rests in most children. 

So much has been expected of the school and so much claimed for 
it that there are times when people overlook the fact that both the 
school and the church are human institutions. True, they are human 
institutions expressing the highest development that man has reached 
thus far, but they nave within them all of the possibilities of error 
and mistakes that rest within every human being. While we antici- 
pate an idealism in both the school and the church, we must. not fail 
at any time to consider their human origin and to understand that the 
idealism under which they exist must take into account the human 
frailties of all those who are in charge. 

The teacher, like the preacher, lives in a world of conflict. On the 
one hand he has to deal with the weaknesses of mankind and on the 
other he is driven toward a goal of divine aspirations. The teacher 
can at no time point to an accomplished result in his training of 
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youth. He can merely indicate that he has broyght youth somewhat 
closer to the goal for which he strives. If, by accident or imperfec- 
tion, the teacher falters or stumbles on this upward path toward 
superior attainments, let us recognize that this type of failure is but 
the common lot of all humanity. Let us recall that “not failure but 
low aim is crime.” The struggle which confronts the teacher as it 
does the preacher is a constant one and unless he be courageous and 
have his head in the clouds and his feet on the ground, let him seek 
elsewhere a means of livelihood. This conflict between human limi- 
tations and divine aspirations is a continuous one and only he who 
recognizes it, and carries on despite it, can hope to approach the 
goal of the successful teacher. 

Probably the greatest difficulty which confronts the teacher of the 
so-called normal child is the effort to substitute training for experi- 
ence. Ages ago a wise man noted that you cannot put an old head 
on young shoulders. It is a problem which the most experienced 
teachers have as yet been unable to solve and though every device 
known to man has been employed in attempting to simulate experi- 
ence, nothing has yet been found that guarantees a substitute which 
will work. While this problem underlies many of the difficulties in 
dealing with children designated as normal, it becomes much more 
complex when the children dealt with suffer from one or more handi- 
caps. Out of a limited experience I have observed that every handi- 
capped child is affected emotionally by his handicap. Each gives a 
different manifestation but generally there is a tendency toward an 
inferiority complex. Among the deaf, as I have observed them, there 
is a marked tendency toward an exaggerated curiosity and an over- 
weening suspicion due to the fact that they miss the conversation 
which is carried on and which would ordinarily reveal to them, were 
they hearing, how immaterial most conversation is. The deaf, too, 
are denied the ordinary medium through which many of our concep- 
tions are obtained. There is a paucity of language and an inability 
to gain many of the ideas which are conveyed through the spoken 
word. Asa result these children must have, if they are to be placed 
on a par with the children not so handicapped, instruction that is 
given by teachers particularly trained to deal with such children. Not 
only must the teacher possess a well-organized nervous system to ac- 
complish the results, but she should have a thorough understanding 
of the emotional idiosyncrasies that control the actions of those who 
are handicapped. To accomplish this those who are to teach handi- 
capped children, especially if their handicap be deafness, should first 
have a sound foundation and preparation for the training of the ordi- 
nary child. Upon this foundation should be erected a superstructure 
of specialized training for the particular field in which the teacher 
chooses to work. In the field of medicine it has long been recognized 
that a doctor cannot hope to be a successful specialist until he has 
first been trained and if possible have experience in the field of general 
medicine. We recognize that the functions of the body are inter- 
related and that poor eyesight, for example, often has its seat not in 
the eyes themselves but in the stomach and that to correct the poor 
vision it may be necessary to first restore to a normal state the ac- 
tivities of digestion. So, before one can deal with the deaf, one 
should know how the normal child reacts and endeavor to compen- 
sate for the loss of hearing by setting up conditions which will ap- 
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proach as nearly as possible the situation under which normal 
children react. 

Recognizing this necessity the State Department of Education in 
California some years ago inaugurated a plan for preparation of 
teachers of the deaf and of the hard of hearing by selecting a teacher 
already trained to teach pupils under normal conditions. These 
teachers were then taken into the California School for the Deaf 
and there underwent a year of specialized work under the guidance 
of specialized teachers. As far as my information goes, each of these 
teachers, upon completing her training, went into the specialized field 
with a feeling of understanding of the problem and ability to cope 
with it and as far as this information goes, each teacher has been 
eminently successful, not that she was more than ordinarily endowed 
but because she had been so well trained for the work she undertook 
that she could do it from the very beginning with confidence in her 
preparation. In order that this work might have the full justification 
of law a bill was introduced in the present session of the legislature, 
authorizing the continuance of this work at the School for the Deaf 
because the experiment had proven so successful. It is hoped that by 
this means we may establish at the School for the Deaf a training 
school for teachers where we may, with confidence, prepare a limited 
number of teachers who can go into institutions and schools where 
deaf children are being taught and have the assurance that these 
teachers will make fewer mistakes in dealing with the pupils than we 
have experienced before. Since the field of employment is limited, 
we are fortunately able to select and limit the number of teachers to 
be:trained. We believe that if this effort meets the approval of ad- 
ministrators who are called upon to employ specially prepared teach- 
ers that we shall be able to.furnish for the entire West teachers who 
can give to the deaf children the type of training which will insure 
an approach toward happiness and satisfaction to these pupils who 
are so seriously handicapped. 

This digression from the main topic is justified because we are 
specifically considering the problems of the deaf child. May we now 
return to the main highway and consider the last but by no means 
least important factor in the making of a worthy teacher. In 
Dante’s Hell, over the gateway, appear these words, “All hope aban- 
don, ye who enter here.” Too often do we find that attitude on the 
part of teachers. Too often do we find teachers, like Shakespeare’s 
whining schoolboy, “Creeping like snail unwillingly to school.” 
There should be a recognition on the part of every teacher that a 
sense of humor is the saving grace in life. Without it no teacher 
can succeed fully; with it no teacher can wholly fail. That volu- 
minous writer who has come down to us with but a single name, 
Anonymous, has said that— 

A little nonsense, now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men. 

There cannot be too much joy in life if it be clean and wholesome, 
and so we must ask of our teachers that they consider a day lost 
that has not brought the sparkle to an eye or a smile to the lips of a 
child. All of us are seekers after happiness. It is a peculiar will-o- 
the-wisp that eludes the seeker and comes only unsought; but as we 
bring joy to childhood unconsciously we bring it unto ourselves. The 
quickest way to the house of happiness is through the door of smiles. 
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One remains youthful largely as one develops that spark of humor 
which Walpole said is found in all peoples except the Scotch. Per- 
haps that may be the source of the “dour Scot.” I suspect that Wal- 

ole had suffered in a contest of wits or an exchange of goods when 

1e permitted himself this observation, for while the Scot is canny he 
is not lacking in a sense of humor. There is something about humor 
which does more to keep one’s balance than any other quality. Per- 
haps it is that one who has humor realizes that only the egotist takes 
himself seriously and that Nature, abhorring the vacuum, will find 
someone to fill the void when he is gone. 

And lastly, as the long-winded preachers of puritanical days were 
wont to say and whom I fear I have imitated in more ways than one, 
may I leave with you Henry Van Dyke’s Tribute to the Unknown 
Teacher. 


And what of teaching? Ah, there you have the worst paid, and the best 
rewarded, of all the vocations. Dare not to enter it unless you love it. For 
the vast majority of men and women it has no promise of wealth or fame, but 
they, to whom it is dear for its own sake, are among the nobility of mankind. 

I sing the praise of the unknown teacher. Great generals win campaigns, 
but it is the unknown soldier who wins the war. 

Famous educators plan new systems of pedagogy, but it is the unknown 
teacher who delivers and guides the young. He lives in obscurity and con- 
tends with hardship. For him no trumpets blare, no chariots wait, no golden 
decorations are decreed. He keeps the watch along the borders of darkness and 
makes the attack on the trenches of ignorance and folly. Patient in his daily 
duty, he strives to conquer the evil powers which are the enemies of youth. 
He awakens sleeping spirits. He quickens the indolent, encourages the eager, 
and steadies the unstable. He communicates his own joy in learning and shares 
with boys and girls the best treasures of his mind. He lights many candles 
which, in later years, will shine back to cheer him. This is his reward. 

Knowledge may be gained from books; but the love of knowledge is trans- 
mitted only by personal contact. No one has -deserved better of the republic 
than the unknown teacher. No one is more worthy to be enrolled in a demo- 
cratic aristocracy, “king of himself and servant of mankind.” 


Again like the Puritan who in his seriousness showed an uncon- 
scious humor by placing another tack on an already uncomfortable 
seat of his weary listeners by taking a breath when he seemed to have 
finished and said, “And in conclusion,” so 


Myself when young did eagerly frequent 

Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about: but evermore 

Came out by the same door where in I went. 

May all our teachers be those who exemplify Chaucer’s, “And 
gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teache.” 

[ Applause. ] 

President Bsortex. In behalf of all those assembled, I wish to say 
that we have thoroughly enjoyed the splendid address which you 
have given us this morning. Certainly the school system of the 
State of California is in very able hands. 

We have a few minutes before the time of adjournment, and that 
will give me an opportunity to make a few announcements. 

I want to state that one of the chief activities of the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf is teacher cer- 
tification. This plan has been in operation for 8 years, and during 
that time, we have issued certificates to a little more than 1,000 
teachers. We feel gratified with our efforts to raise the standards 
of our teachers. Doubtless there are some here who are not certi- 
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fied and who would like at least to get further information on the 
subject. There is a booth in the registration office with a poster 
showing where such information, together with blanks, may be had. 

(President Bjorlee then made an announcement, urging all of those 
present to register, and to also become members of the convention, 
which would entitle them to a printed copy of the proceedings of the 
gathering.) 

(The secretary, Mr. Burton Driggs, made an announcement that 
superintendents who were looking for teachers, and those seek- 
ing positions should present their names, with a list of their creden- 
tials, to Mr. Driggs, so that he might pass the word along to the 
superintendents. ) 

The meeting adjourned at 11:55 o’clock. 





GENERAL SESSION, 2:15-3:15 P. M. 


Presiding: Dr. Frank M. Driggs, superintendent, Utah School. 

Address, Adjusting Education to the Needs and Interests of Children, Miss 
Helen Heffernan, chief, division of elementary education, California State 
Department of Education. 

(The meeting convened at 2:30 o’clock, Dr. Frank M. Driggs, of 
the Utah School for the Deaf, presiding.) 

Dr. Driaes. I-have always had in the back of my mind the feeling 
that our schools for the deaf should be very closely allied with the 
public education of the State. I think it is one of the great steps 
of progress where the schools for the deaf—formerly classed as 
asylums, institutions for the improved instruction of deaf mutes, 
institutions for the education of the deaf and the deaf and dumb, 
and so forth—should be considered as educational institutions, as 
parts of the public educational systems of our various States. For- 
tunately, several of the States now have their schools for the blind 
as a part of their educational system, as well as their schools for 
the deaf. These are usually under the State board of education. 
California is one of those. 

You heard that splendid address this morning. It pleased me very 
much because I agreed with nearly everything that the assistant 
superintendent of public schools said. 

Ve are mighty fortunate this afternoon in having with us some- 
one else from the Department of Education in the State of California. 
It is indeed a great pleasure for me to present to you Miss Helen 
Heffernan, chief of the division of elementary education, California 
State Department of Education, who is going to talk to you on a 
subject that should, I think, meet most heartily our approval, Adjust- 
ing Education to the Needs and Interests of Children. Miss Hef- 
fernan. [Applause. ] 


ADJUSTING EDUCATION TO THE NEEDS AND INTERESTS OF 
CHILDREN 


(Miss HELEN HEFFERNAN, chief, division of elementary education, California 
State Department) 


Professional workers engaged in the guidance of the education of 
children who represent a serious deviation from normal are in danger 
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of overemphasizing the special adaptation required to compensate for 
the deviation and overlook far more basic considerations. A child 
may be deaf or hard-of-hearing, he may be blind or partially sighted, 
necessitating adjustment in the methods and materials of instruction 
used, but he is still a human personality, depending for his ultimate 
success upon the adjustment he is able to make to the world. It 
would seem to be a defensible point of view, then, that teachers 
charged with responsibility for children or youth handicapped in 
any way must realize that their first responsibility is to devise an 
educational program which will serve the dual basic purposes of 
education in a democratic society. First, it will help the child to 
achieve all his inherent individual potentialities, and secondly, it 
will help him to make his best possible social integration. 


EDUCATION EXPERIENCES BASED ON LIVING HERE AND NOW 


Education is concerned with the present. If the child has an 
interesting life now, if he is happy and healthy and vitally concerned 
with life about him now, we can be reasonably certain that he will 
continue into his adult life these habits and attitudes of health and 
happiness and vigorous interest in the welfare of those about him. 
In all education, we must concern ourselves primarily with the inter- 
ests, aptitudes, and attitudes of children now. 

The school must afford opportunity for the creative expression 
which in some form is possible for every child. With some it will 
take the form of graphic arts, with others creative written expression 
in the form of prose or poetry, but whatever form it may take it 
must be allowed expression because only through expression does 
the individual realize himself. These expressions should represent 
the naive originality of the child rather than the mere copying of 
teacher’s models. 

Of necessity, children must learn many things as a result of 
vicarious experiences with books, but the modern school which aims 
to help children make the best adjustment to life here and now will 
provide many first-hand experiences for children. The civic, indus- 
trial, and cultural life of the community will be explored to provide 
the basis for vital curriculum units. 

The illustrations are legion. One small city reported a project of 
city and garden planning carried on in the art class which resulted 
in esthetic and social outcomes of tremendous importance to the entire 
community because the plans were used as a basis for a city-wide 
beautification project. 

Progressive teachers are taking their classes to the courts to witness 
the administration of justice; to legislative sessions to see the proc- 
esses by which a bill becomes a statute; to municipal, county, and 
State offices to observe the workings of the machinery of government. 
Different sections of cities are being visited so children. may study 
such vital, unsolved problems as housing, v varying standards of living, 
sanitation, safety—all major problems in contemporary social life. 

Even the study of a culture pr oceeds from the here and now. A 
fifth-grade group became interested in Mexico from reading The 
Painted Pig. Instead of beginning with page 78 in the geography 
book, they “begin with first-hand experiences. They went to the 
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Mexican section of a big department store. They saw and handled 
the beautiful pottery of Oaxaca, the exquisite glassware of Guada- 
lajara, wood carvings from Michoacan, serapes from Aguascalientes. 
The woman in charge put upon the heads of the boys the sombreros; 
the girls draped themselves in the reboso of the women of Mexico. 
In all, the children came to see our southern neighbors as a people 
of excellent craftsmanship and skill. They visited next the tortilla 
factory of Sefior Espinosa and saw the tortillera baking the bread 
of the Mexican people. Out of these first-hand experiences came 
literally hundreds of questions. Back in school again the children 
explored the books available to find answers to questions which were 
vital to them because they had arisen out of their experience. At 
last the children decided to dramatize The Painted Pig; pottery was 
made, serapes were made of muslin with authentic Mexican designs, 
scenery was made, the children truly recreated the life of Mexico in 
their own experience. 

These and countless other vital experiences emphasize how the 
school provides opportunity for children to live here and now, to 
participate in vital, contemporary living, and to learn to do by doing. 
In these experiences there is context and meaning, there is the steady 
pull of an active interest. 


EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES MUST PROVIDE FOR EMOTIONAL SECURITY 


Personality develops in a wholesome manner only when the indi- 
vidual has a sense of security in his life. Emotional security is 
promoted by the individual having a sense of belonging, a feeling 
of being wanted. An individual feels that he is wanted when he has 


an opportunity to do something for the welfare of the group. Happy 
life at home and at school is on this basis. If security is essential 
to sound personality development, the teacher has grave responsibility 
in making each child feel his value to the group; he must feel that 
he must be there or the thing won’t go! 

Why is emotional security so important for all human beings? 
Insanity and crime flourish among those who lack emotional security. 
The individual must have some place where he feels emotionally 
secure. For the child, the important relationships in which he must 
experience this security are in his home and his school. The teacher 
has no greater responsibility than that of creating an environment 
which is conducive to the emotional security of the child. 


EDUCATION MUST OPERATE ON A POSITIVE BASIS 


Modern education must operate on a positive basis. The schools 
of the past operated on a negative psychology. We were presented 
with long lists of sentences to correct; we were told what not to do. 
In the modern school, we begin by being sure the child has something 
he wants to do, then we help him to do it. In teaching children to 
write, we are sure first that he has something he wishes to say, then 
we teach him how to say it. In art, we do not begin with shaded 
torsos and converging railway tracks, we are sure that the child 
has experience which stimulates him to expression in the graphic 
arts, then we help him to express himself. In music, we do not begin 
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with notes and key signatures, but we are sure that a background 
of interest is established. 


EDUCATION MUST PROVIDE FOR EACH CHILD PROCEEDING AT HIS OWN RATE 


Psychological research on individual variations proves unmistak- 
ably that ihiideen learn most effectively at their own rate of speed. 
The ideal for the school should be reasonable progress without haste 
or tension. Let the child work at his own rate, without strain, con- 
tinuously toward definite and worthy objectives. 

Much strain has been placed upon children in the past by setting 
up curriculum requirements three times as much as most children 
could do effectively. The overloaded curriculum of the elementary 
school is a relic of the times when children dropped out of school 
in the sixth or seventh grade. Teachers crowded as much as possible 
into the curriculum because they realized that the children would 
have no later opportunity to have acquaintance with this material. 
As a result much subject matter beyond the maturity level of young 
children was crowded into the elementary school. Recently relief has 
come because of the studies of maturation which prove quite con- 
clusively that maturity has more to do with ability to learn a given 
subject than any amount of drill and training before the organism is 

“ready.” 


CHILDREN HAVE A PART IN PLANNING IN THE MODERN SCHOOL 


The modern school provides opportunity for children to have a 
part in planning the kind of life they shall live in the classroom. 
Such a policy is essential to the inculcation of democratic ideals and 
is equally significant in the treatment of the child in the home as 
well as the school. Young people should have a share in the govern- 
ment of home and school. In school the student council is important; 
each class should also have increasingly enlarged opportunities in 
planning the direction their investigations and studies should take. 
In such a suggestion, the place of the teacher is not minimized. 
The teacher is the guide and counselor at all times, but if children 
are to develop the qualities of self-direction and self-control so essen- 
tial to a democratic society, they must have a part in planning the 
lives they shall live. 

It is important that children shall have opportunity to make 
choices. Ruskin said, “If you read this book, you cannot read that.” 
In a sense, this philosophy applies to all aspects of life. The suc- 
cess of an individual life depends very largely on the individual’s 
ability to make wise choices. To be sure, the child will sometimes 
make unwise choices, just as adults do, but they will never learn 
to live intelligently, to bring judgment and wisdom to their choices, 
unless they have opportunity to learn to make good decisions by 
making them. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL EMPHASIZES INTRINSIC VALUES 


The school should organize its program so that children will get 
their satisfaction out of doing their own work well rather than out 
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of beating someone else. The school must emphasize the intrinsi¢ 
values in education rather than extrinsic motivation. In other words, 
the school must put less emphasis on rewards, place on the honor 
roll, gold stars, and the like and more emphasis on the inherent 
values of the educational program. 

Although we may all accept this principle in theory, many of us 
are reluctant to give up old practices which violate it. The tradi- 
tional report card, which emphasizes grades and superiority over 
someone else rather than the individual’s own growth in power, is 
one traditional violation to which teachers cling. They say, “But 
what of recognition? Should the child not have recognition for 
what he does?” To be sure, every child and every adult needs recog- 
nition of his accomplishment to spur him to greater effort, but too 
often marks and grades and report cards are used as weapons of 
coercion to make children swallow a bitter pill of uninteresting mate- 
rial. The superior teacher can make a word of commendation the 
richest reward a child can possibly receive. Sometimes not even a 
word is necessary. A look of appreciation or approval is enough. 


WHY THESE CONSIDERATIONS ARE IMPORTANT 


In general, the modern school, seeking to guarantee personal de- 
velopment and social integration, will provide vital opportunities 
for children to live rich, interesting, happy lives here and now; it 
will safeguard their emotional security ; ; it will operate positively ; 
it will give children a chance to progress at their own rates of speed; 
it will give children a chance to participate in planning the lives 
they shall live; and it will plan its program so that children will 
get satisfaction out of the intrinsic values of the educational pro- 
gram rather than by surpassing someone else. Why are these con- 
siderations of supreme importance? In his great book, The Epic 
of America, James Trueslow Adams says America is faced with a 
great crisis. He says it is not an economic crisis, it is not a political 
crisis, it is not a social crisis but a crisis in character. The school 
can function dynamically to meet the crisis only as it builds robust 
human beings with the qualities of character essential to meet the 
problems of life. We have visioned the school as an institution 
which helps boys and girls to become vigorous, happy, interested 
human beings; we have seen each child with a sense of belonging 
which made him feel secure; we have seen education adapted to 
individual needs with no effort to force children into a regimented 
pattern; we have seen children working and planning in the minia- 
ture democracy of their class group ; and we have seen competition 
not with others but only with one’s own previous record replacing 
the old competitive method. The public school exists to build human 
character. These elements of character are the essentials in the task 
of building a better life for all. [Applause.] 

Dr. Franx Drices. We are exceedingly grateful for this marvelous 
inspiration, because it is so sincere, so simple, and so true. It only 
emphasizes one or two of the things I tried to tell you last night. 
Thank you, Miss Heffernan. 

ne will now have a 5-minute recess and return at 3:30 for the 
panel. 
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PANEL DISCUSSION, 3: 25-4: 30 P. M. 


SPEECH 


Presiding: Mr. E. A. Stevenson, superintendent, California School. 

Subject: Discussion of a plan for Correlating Speech With Language When 
the Written Form Is Presented Before the Spoken Form. 

ae ‘Clarence D. O’Connor, superintendent, Lexington School, N. Y. 

Mr. F. W. Doyle, Oakland Day School. 
Prof. Irving S. Fusfeld, Gallaudet College. 
Miss Elizabeth Rice, Missouri School. 

Mrs. Edna L. Wolf, California School. 
Miss Margaret Scyster, Illinois School. 

Mr. Etwoon Stevenson. I feel that Dr. Driggs perhaps has felt that 
this afternoon’s responsibility is over, but the fault rests with the 
printing of the program. We wanted him to stay as presiding officer 
and my responsibility this afternoon is purely as chairman of the 
panel or leader or someone to break the ice. 

Personally, I feel that the topic for the panel discussion this after- 
noon is one of most importance, the most vital in all educational 
procedure with the deaf, and has faced us over these many, many 
years. I can remember just a short time ago when it was rather 
criminal, rather heresy to let the deaf child see the printed form first. 
To me, that has always been opposite and contrary to good pedagogy. 
Yet there was a feeling that if the deaf child saw the printed word 
first, he would hesitate in his progress in speech. We have made 
errors in endeavoring to give the deaf child a sound beginning in the 
understanding of reading and language. We have had struggles over 


this particular thing, especially here in California, for the last 11 


years. It has only been in the last 2 or 3 years that we have all come 
to the conclusion, at least here, that there is a way through com- 
promise. 

I hope this afternoon, that some of the points will be brought out 
and some of us will have a better understanding of this whole thing. 
We are very sorry that Mr. Clarence D. O’Connor of the Lexington 
Avenue School, of New York, is not here and will not be able to be 
on the panel. He arrives tomorrow. At this time, I wish to call 
upon Mrs. Edna L. Wolf, supervising teacher of the California 
School. Mrs. Wolf. 

Mrs. Wotr. For a number of years the California School has been 
following the procedure of having the children learn to write vocab- 
ulary and language forms before the spoken forms have been taught 
in the early years. The reason for this procedure was that it was 
felt that the written language expression was both held back and 
limited if the child was made to wait until he had mastered the 
various difficult skills necessary for speech before he could be taught 
any language expression. 

For example, a child might have a vital interest in telling you 
about his play on the jungle gym, but because these words present 
problems from an articulation standpoint he could not be taught 
such an expression but had to be limited to such sentences as “I saw 
the sun” or “I saw a cow.” 

Because it seemed more psychologically sound and of greater bene- 
fit to the child, we went ahead and taught him the necessary written 
forms without benefit of speech. However, in so doing, while there 
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was benefit from the standpoint of language, it soon became apparent 
that the procedure was detrimental to the speech work. There were 
two main problems— 

First. How to get the articulation work we were doing connected 
with meaning, since the child’s knowledge of the correct written 
form threw out the established methods because it prevented the 
child from thinking in terms of phonetics for speech purposes. 

Second. The child’s written language progressed so far beyond 
what he was able to articulate—even if one did work out some way 
of making the transition from combinations to meaning—that it 
was impossible to correlate the two. 

In short, the speech work fell more or less by the wayside. It got 
no further than elements, combinations, and a few isolated nouns 
and was soon practically dropped, except for something we might 
call approximate speech; that 1s, the child’s own attempts to sight- 
read from correct written forms, which was pretty unintelligible and 
valueless. 

As time went on it was also observed that not only was there prac- 
tically no oral language but certain values of the oral work to the 
written language were missing. The children were learning their 
written forms by means of rote memory of contour—and there were 
many more mistakes in spelling due to the fact that the children 
were not reasoning from a phonetic knowledge. There was little 
or no mental activity on the part of the pupil when it was necessary 
to correct a spelling. The teacher could only do it for the child 
rather that have him reason it out from his phonetic knowledge. 
Then, too, it was felt that the language form itself was not so well 
fixed or retained as when it had been given through the additional 
medium of speech. 

In spite of these shortcomings, we still felt the original idea a 
good one and most worth while from the language standpoint, so 
we tried to get around the difficulties and find some way to do both 
things—that is, let the child’s written language be unhampered and 
still have good speech, well correlated with the language work. 

First we worked out a method which enabled us to make the tran- 
sitions from speech combinations to meaning in spite of the child’s 
knowledge of the correct written form. I can’t take the time to go 
into that here this afternoon, but if anyone is interested in this pro- 
cedure, demonstrations of it will be given at one of the section meet- 
ings tomorrow. 

The second problem, that of correlating the oral and written lan- 
guage, resulted in a rearrangement of the course of study for this pur- 
pose. Briefly, the child learns to write first and later this same 
language is taught orally. His written language is 1 year ahead of his 
oral language for the first 3 years. During these years, each teacher 
has a language course of study to be taught in writing and another 
language course of study to be taught orally. The language to be 
taught orally is the same language that the child was taught in 
writing the previous year. During the fourth year, the language is 
taught both orally and in writing because by this time the child has 
acquired the tools for oral language or his phonetic background. In 
the meantime, the fourth year teacher picks up the oral work on the 
language that was taught during the third year in writing. 
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In order to carry out this-plan, the teacher has written language 
periods each day in which she bases her instruction on her language 
course of study that is to be taught in writing. In addition, she has 
oral language periods each day in which she teaches her oral language 
course of study. During the fourth year a complete correlation is 
achieved which can then be carried on by the usual procedures. 

Although this course of study has been in the hands of the 
teachers only 2 years, the following advantages have been noted: 

1. It is possible for the quality of the speech to be better since it 
is not rushed by the demands of language teaching. 

2. It eliminates the longstanding objection that speech work re- 
tards language. On the contrary, the main aim of the speech work 
under a plan of this type, is to aid in the retention of language. 

3. It provides for the integration and correlation of the four 
phases of our teaching of language—namely, the concept phases of 
reading and lip reading, and the expression phases of writing and 
speaking. 

4. The oral language phase is less difficult for the child than under 
the usually accepted oral procedures, due to the fact that he is 
already familiar with the language form that he is trying to express 
orally and his mind is free, therefore to concentrate on the speech. 
In other words, he is not expected to learn meaning, construction, 
speech, and written form all at once as he has had to do in the past. 

5. The choice of words to be taught in writing can be determined 
by the children’s needs for expression rather than by the exigencies 
of the articulation difficulties. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Srevenson. Even though we didn’t start the session on time, I 
would like to say that in order that we may complete our panel on 
time that each member of the panel be limited to 7 minutes so that 
we can close at 4:30. 

The first one to be called is Mr. F. W. Doyle of the Oakland public 
schools. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Dorie. Mr. Chairman, members of the panel, fellow teachers, 
educators: I believe we are always glad to hear of someone who has 
had the incentive and the ambition to devise some method or some 
means of facilitating the teaching of language to our children. In 
my opinion, the greatest advantage of this procedure is the repetition 
of the language principles. But in that I will be in Berkeley, I - 
hope, for the next few years, and Mrs. Wolf can prove that I am 
wrong, I shall attempt to oppose in part some of this paper. There 
seems always to have to be someone to oppose new ideas—good ideas, 
like these—if they are to be accepted. 

Let us first consider the normal child in his acquisition of speech 
and language. We have two functions to follow: The hearing func- 
tion and next, the function in speech of respiration, phonation, and 
articulation. Acquiring that speech by our hearing function is all 
right. The child learns to discriminate between sounds first and 
finally, words. If the hearing function is all right and the second 
function of articulation, respiration, and phonation is all right, then 
we get spoken language, provided that the sensuary and motor centers 
and connecting parts are functioning properly. 

We take a child in the school for the deaf and we assume this child 
doesn’t hear. He doesn’t talk because he doesn’t hear. He has no 
language because he doesn’t speak. It seems evident then that we 
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must compensate for these two functions, and speech being one of 
these necessary functions for a language, it be given the greater atten- 
tion. The child’s articulary and vocal organs already suffer from 
disuse and should be given as much exercise as possible. The ques- 
tion involved seems to be whether in teaching language, it is more 
important to hold the child responsible for the speech of his language 
or the language principles or whether to give him more written lan- 
guage and make him responsible for these principles transposed later 
on into speech. 

I should think that it would be more important in that speech is 
one of the greatest functions for language, to give more time to the 
teaching of speech rather than to have one period for speech and one 
for written language. It is not possible to make a correct diagnosis 
of total deafness at this early age. The possibility of psychological 
deafness is not to be eliminated if we are to believe in localization 
theories. 

We have all seen or read of cases in which constant acoustic stimu- 
lation has proven that a child has more hearing than we thought he 
had, and we have all read of cases of almost total deafness caused 
by certain growths of adenoid tissues, etc. Because of these things 
I believe that the beginning child should be given more attention 
for speech and speech through acoustic stimulation of the ear. 

This last year I have had the pleasure of working in the public 
schools and observing some of the children in the primary grades 
who have an impediment of hearing or were deaf, who come to us 
later in State schools. I have often wondered what the speech and 
language work of these children was before they were taken to the 
State school at seven or eight. In public schools, in the kindergarten, 
we have found children who hear and who do not speak. These 
children have had the opportunity of active work, of having stories 
read to them, of doing silent reading. They have no speech and 
practically no language until they are given special acoustic speech 
instruction, and as “they are given “special speech instruction, 
their language automatically becomes greater and better. Also, 
in the partially deaf, you will find that they have been exposed 
to written forms or sometimes you find children in the second grade 
or third grade exposed to the written form for 2 or 3 years. The 
speech is very poor, the language retarded and there isn’t a great 
improvement in the actual language principles and the speech, for 
those principles are given simultaneously. | Applause. | 

Mr. Srevenson. Rather than take any of the time, I wish each 
speaker would step up without introduction. Mr. Fusfeld. 

Mr. Fusrevp. Mr. Chairman, members of the panel, at the outset, 
it may be best to go back to fundamentals. When we become ab- 
sorbed in what we are doing, we are apt to lose sight of the guide 
posts. The fundamental principles in language achievement, it seems 
to me, are the following: 


1. Combination of the elements. 

2. Accuracy. 

3. Automatic or habitual usage. 

4, Concept development and reasoning. 
5. Application of life needs. 


Each of these may be regarded as a distinct phase in the language- 
teaching activity. It is fundamental that the teacher be actively 
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aware of them—as an aid to her teaching philosophy and hence as a 
guide to her practice. 

When I say these are the basic principles for language development, 
I mean they hold true for each type of the language experiences, be 
they speech or speech reading, writing or script reading, print or print 
reading. 

Our work has suffered from a delusion kin to the familiar mirage. 
As we start across the long desert of language teaching, we are raised 
to false hopes when we attain even moderate success with element and 
combination practice, hopes which also are too soon dashed when we 
encounter the need of continual language usage. 

Success in language work should be measured not by achievement 
in any one or two of the principles referred to above. It is only 
when each coordinates with the others, culminating in a rounded ap- 
plication in which the deaf child makes free and easy contact with 
the life in which he moves that we may be said to save succeeded. 
No goal less than that complete, rounded program should satisfy. 

If we will but concede the soundness of the principles of language 
growth involved in the mechanics, the understanding and lastly the 
application or use of language—we are then ready to attack the prob- 
lem of type of language experience as it concerns the program of the 
school for the deaf. 

Should we put off the teaching of the written form before speech 
habits are set? Should we delay print reading before speech skill is 
well on its way? To me the argument that the written or printed 
form will impede the phonetic acquirement of language or induce 
confusion in the language growth is not reason enough for the 
decision to avoid them until the latter is well started. 

As language experience is not confined to any single one of the 
modes of language expression, the individual out in life must always 
be ready for any or all of them. Since the deaf child’s education, 
like that of any other child, should be a constant, continuing process— 
in school or out—he should start, from the earliest moment his 
mental and physical powers allow and as nearly simultaneously as 
possible, upon all the language experiences. In my humble opinion, 
the sooner this is done the sooner will he build up the sequence of 
utility in each of the modes of language expression indicated in the 
five vital principles I have mentioned. [Applause.] 

Miss Exizaseru Rice (Missouri). I have been very interested in this 
program that Mrs. Wolf has presented, and I have listened to some 
interesting talks and addresses here this afternoon. It seems to me 
that it gives us a great deal to look forward to. There has been so 
much discussion of retarded language because of oral work, that I 
think the plan is well worth trying. We have just been saying this 
afternoon that we must not get into a rut; we must be able to change 
our method; and while there are some questions that arise in my mind, 
I feel sure that they can be worked out. 

One question that presents itself is that in the fourth year, as I 
understand it, the task is to make the oral work meet the written 
work. The gap is to be bridged in the fourth year. That is the 
year—the fourth or fifth year—when both language and speech 
deteriorate. The child has so much that he wants to say and cannot 
say that I wonder if that can be bridged by this work on combina- 
tions as preceding the written work. I feel sure that with careful 
planning and very careful supervision this can be worked out to 
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apply to any course of study. I, for one, would be very anxious to 
try it. [Applause. | 

Miss Marcaret Scysrer (Illinois). We, as educators, have tried in 
the past, and are still trying to find the best way to present language 
to the deaf child. Teaching that deaf child speech and language 
is, of course, our main problem. In our enthusiasm to give the child 
speech and reading and all of the other things we feel are necessary 
for his development, I feel we crowd them and give them too much, 
with the result that we defeat our purpose. 

We have to go back quite appreciably and repeat for the reason 
that we have given too much, and I believe that our first 4 years are 
the most important years in the child’s life. Here he builds his foun- 
dations for life; he builds his foundations for language, and speech, 
and writing. Language, of course, is the tool that he will use all 
through life for his reading, for his spoken and written experiences, 
or his expressions of written thoughts. I place our concept or ex- 
perience as the most vital and important. I have experienced it and 
I know. It means that the child knows what he wants to say or 
write. 

I would like to repeat from Miss Heffernan’s address when she ex- 
pressed the hearing child’s experiences in education. If the hearing 
child needs all of his experiences, how much more the deaf child 
should experience them. They are his. He should experience them. 
It is here that I believe our preschool-trained child has an advan- 
tage over a nonpreschool-trained child. If a child enters a school 
at the age of 3 or 4 or even 5, his advantages are more than a 
child who enters at 6 or 7. I believe the plan as presented has 
great value to any course of study. One class followed this plan. 
The result was spontaneous speech, understandable speech, and they 
knew what they wanted to say and said it more than those in the 
old plan of our primary teaching. I, for one, would like to see this 
plan used, and the teacher is here now who had the class in the 
Illinois School. She asked for this course of study, and I feel that 
if she feels it worth while after her experience with the children in 
the course, I will O. K. it. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Stevenson. I want to thank every one of you for your part 
in this panel. 

I want you to remember the reception and dance this evening at 
the International House. We’d like to have everyone present. 

(The meeting adjourned at 4:15 o’clock.) 


RECEPTION AND DANCE, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA INTERNATIONAL 
HOUSE, 8:30 P. M. 


Delegates and visitors to the convention were the guests of Superin- 
tendent and Mrs. Stevenson at an elaborate reception held at Inter- 
national House, University of California. In the receiving line, in 
addition to the host and hostess, were the officers of the convention, 
official representatives of the California School for the Deaf, and 
distinguished convention delegates and guests. 

The remainder of the evening was devoted to dancing and animated 
conversation. 

Delicious refreshments were served. 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 20, 1939 
SECTION MEETINGS, 10-10:50 A. M. 
SUPERVISION 


Leader: Miss Mildred A. Groht, principal, Lexington School, New York. 
Chairman: Mr. C. E. MacDonald, principal, British Columbia School. 
Paper: The Responsibilities of a Supervising Teacher, Dr. George C. Kyte, 
professor of education, University of California, and supervising principal 
of University Elementary School, Berkeley. 
Discussion. 
PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 


Leader: Miss Margaret Scyster, supervising teacher of the primary depart- 
ment, Illinois School. 

A story was given with the Delineascope picture machine, Miss Laura Titts- 
worth, Missouri School. 

The story was followed by a short rhythmic interpretation by Miss Lucille 
Mackness, Florida School. 


SPEECH DEVELOPMENT 


Leader: Mrs. Edna L. Wolf, supervising teacher of the primary department, 
California School. 

Demonstration-speech—The Transition from Combination to Oral Language. 
Participating: Miss Margaret Bruns, Miss Mary Fenney, Miss Cynthia Whit- 
comb, of the California School. 

The demonstration showed the following phases of combination work and 
the transitions from combinations to meaning: 

First, Miss Margaret Bruns demonstrated the combination work to build a 
combination standing for a word. She showed the use of a modified Avandino 
syllable drill for this purpose. The pupil, Patricia Kitchen, then read her 
list of combinations standing for words. This was followed by lip reading 
of objects and the teaching in speech of the new word “a carnation.” 

The second demonstration given by Miss Mary Fenney showed the use of the 
same method in the teaching of an oral action word verb. The pupil was Joan 
Takacs. 

The third demonstration showed the use of the same method of transition in 
teaching a language principle. The teacher, Miss Cynthia Whitcomb, reviewed 
the reading, lip reading, and written (by child) steps on the possessive pro- 
nouns “our” and “their.” She then gave the transition step from the combina- 
tion to speech and the children spoke the new pronouns as the teacher pointed 
to various objects requiring their use. She then incorporated the pronouns 
in lip reading of commands and gave the oral action work step. The children 
demonstrating were Donald Ingraham and Mabel Bennett. 


AURICULAR TRAINING AND RHYTHM 


Leader: Mrs. Amy H. Leech, Pennsylvania School. 

Chairman: Mrs. Adelaide Boren, Oakland Day School. 

-aper: The Education of Deaf Children in the Illinois School for the Deaf 
by the Acoustic Method, Mr. D. T. Cloud, managing officer, Illinois School. 


THE EDUCATION OF DEAF CHILDREN IN THE ILLINOIS SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF BY THE ACOUSTIC METHOD 


(D. T. Croup, managing officer, Illinois School) 


The education of deaf children in the Illinois School for the Deaf 
by the acoustic method is not a recent innovation. Attempts or 
endeavors along these lines are recorded in the. reports of the super- 
intendents of the school as far back as 1894, when the first perma- 
nently organized class was formed. ‘7 
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Encouraging results of these early efforts were recognized. No 
satisfactory reason is presented as to why this phase of our special 
educational work was not continued as a part of the definite policy 
of the school. I assume our predecessors found the equipment inade- 
quate for the purpose and probably too cumbersome in construction 
for continued successful use. Recent advances in radio, acoustic, and 
electrical engineering warrant, in our judgment, renewed efforts to 
reestablish confidence in this method of instruction. 

There has been a good deal of loose talk and thinking about 
acoustic education—its aims and purposes. Sharp differences of 
opinions have been expressed as to its real merits and its place in an 
educational program designed for deaf children, a disagreement as 
to how intensively and how extensively this kind of education should 
be carried on in our schools. There ought to be an attempt made to 
reconcile these conflicting views. I am happy to have the oppor- 
tunity of submitting the plan adopted and the policy followed for 
acoustic education in the Illinois school. We believe in acoustic 
education and wish to reiterate what we have said about it previ- 
ously—i. e., “schools for the deaf failing to provide such training 
are not doing all they should for their pupils.” 

A former superintendent of the Illinois school stated, many years 
ago, the purpose of acoustic education was “to secure for them (the 
pupils) such instruction as they would receive in the ordinary 
schools, were they able to receive it in the public schools.” This 
principal objective holds good today; it is the end we are striving 
for in our own work. 

Our present organization and program of acoustic education had 
its beginning in 1931. A class of eight young children was organized 
for the purpose of testing the practical usefulness of an instrument 
known as the teletactor, devised and designed by Dr. Robert H. Gault, 
of Northwestern University. This instrument consisted of a high- 
fidelity microphone at the teacher’s desk; a powerful amplifier; an 
electromagnetic receiver and vibrator for each child; a microphone 
fixed to each pupil’s desk; and a set of earphones for each child. 
The progress and the results obtained from this experiment were from 
time to time reported upon in the professional literature. I shall not 
take time now to elaborate upon these reports. I do want to say, 
however, the opportunities to observe what might be done through 
hearing, through seeing, and through feeling led to further study 
and experimentation. 

We thoroughly investigated and tested at least a dozen different 
makes and types of hearing aids. Every instrument had commenda- 
ble features; none of them had all we desired. We accepted for use 
the type we believed would best serve our purposes. 

Extensive use of hearing aids began in the fall of 1936. The pupils 
were tested and classified. A year later a newly completed combina- 
tion dormitory-school building was equipped for the purpose. We 
were traveling a road we knew had innumerable pitfalls; but one 
which we felt, none the less, led to a constructive educational pro- 
gram. We are succeeding. 

Approximately 150 pupils are now under instruction in this depart- 
ment. Twenty-six of these children have come to us from schools for 
hearing children. There is a multiple hearing aid in each classroom, 
and every pupil in the department has a set of air conduction ear- 
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phones with the exception of eight, who prefer the bone-conduction 
type. The pupil recorded as having the greatest amount of hearing 
has a 35 decibel loss in the speech range. 

Thirty-four children in the group are not making satisfactory prog- 
ress. They are considered to be acoustic failures and will be trans- 
ferred to other classes next semester. We believe their places will be 
readily filled by other pupils now in school and from the new chil- 
dren entering next fall. Thus approximately 20 percent of the entire 
school population is being educationally benefited by the use of 
hearing aids. 

You may logically ask: What types of deaf children in the school 
are receiving this kind of education? There are three general group- 
ings, classified as follows: 

(1) Hard-of-hearing children: Congenital and adventitious. 

(2) Adventitiously deaf children: Those in whom the loss of hear- 
ing is due to disease or accident. These children are totally deaf 
within the speech range. 

(3) Children who had always been considered to be deaf or who 
had lost all apparent usable hearing before normal speech and langu- 
age patterns were acquired. 

There are 49 children in the first group. Their hearing was par- 
tially trained. This had enabled them, before entering the depart- 
ment, to acquire some speech and some language, the quality of which, 
however in many cases, was poor. 

Nineteen children are in the second group. They acquired speech 
and language before loss of hearing. Their educational problems 
are very similar to those in the above group, especially the adven- 
titiously hard of hearing. This type of deaf child is usually found 
to be living an isolated life in our schools for the deaf. Nothing can 
be done to train his hearing. He must get everything from sight and 
reading. 

Eighty-three children are in the third group. These pupils did not 
have the ability to understand speech through hearing when they 
came to the school. They were selected on the basis of their hearing 
acuity as disclosed by audiometric tests. 

To determine the effectiveness and the efficiency of our policy, a 
five-point testing program was set up. This program includes: (1) 
Drill vocabulary, (3) speech intelligibility, (3) acoustic understand- 
ing, (4) acoustic understanding with speech reading, (5) speech 
reading. The drill vocabulary was developed through the use of 
several word lists. Horn’s, as published in the Twenty-fourth Year- 
book, Dolch’s, as found in the thirty-sixth volume of the Elementary 
School Journal (1936) and Thorndike’s—First 2,500 Words, were the 
most helpful. 

Speech intelligibility tests were administered by two members of 
the faculty, assisted by four auditors. The auditors wrote what they 
understood the children to say. Every child tested was given 10 un- 
related sentences to read aloud. Each sentence was read 3 times. 
Two of the auditors were permitted to look and listen. The other 
2 auditors were permitted to listen only. 

The tests were scored on the basis of 100 percent for the 10 sen- 
tences. Ten points credit was allowed for each sentence read cor- 
rectly the first time. Five points credit was allowed when the sen- 
tence was read correctly on second trial. Two points credit was 
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allowed when the sentence was read correctly on the third trial. The 
following are some examples of the sentences used for this purpose: 


(1) My folks will come for me in the car. 

(2) Our dog sleeps all of the time. 

(3) Everyone was frightened when the lights went out. 
(4) What time will you be ready? 

(5) Do you live on a farm? 

(6) The girl saw her friend on the street yesterday. 

The test for acoustic understanding (hearing) was administered 
by two people, each of whom read 10 sentences to the children. The 
pupils in this test put down on paper what they heard the examiners 
say. The examiners’ faces were covered. The children had to de- 
pend entirely upon hearing. 

The next test was given in a similar manner, excepting the pupils 
were permitted to look at the faces of the examiners as well as listen 
to them. The last test was given by the same examiners. This 
test was similar to that usually applied in determining the profi- 
ciency of pupils in speech reading. 

As already stated, the principal objective is to develop a well- 
rounded program of instruction through the training of hearing. 
Nearly all formal classroom work is preceded by acoustic drills on 
the important vocabulary and language patterns involved. The pu- 
pils are receiving what we choose to call a “hearing vocabulary” for 
each subject studied. This is especially true in the primary and 
intermediate grades. Our program for the classes in the upper 
grades is not so well organized. Most of the pupils in these classes 
were in other divisions of the school for several years before the 
acoustic department was established. 

The value of hearing aids is also clearly demonstrated in the social 
life of the children. They have their own parties, clubs, choral 
groups, and hobby organizations. Frequent use is made of the 
radios, located in the reception rooms of each dormitory. Several 
children have radios in their bedrooms. 

It is our hope that funds will soon be made available for the pur- 
chase of individual instruments. We believe there are a large num- 
ber of pupils who can use them profitably. 

In conclusion, I want to say the result obtained from maintaining 
such a program have been altogether worth while. We hope more 
schools for the deaf will adopt such a program. 


CURRICULUM CONTENT 


Leader: Dr. Harris Taylor, Children’s Bureau, State Physically Handicapped, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Chairman: Prof. Irving S. Fusfeld, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Paper: A Basic Program for Reading for Deaf Children, Miss Mary W. 
Robinson, supervising teacher, intermediate department, California School. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Leader: Mr. Alan B. Crammatte, Louisiana School. 
Paper: Health Education, Mr. Vernon S. Birck, California School. 
Paper: Tumbling for Girls, Miss Rae Martino, Arizona School. 


1Charts used with the paper were not accepted for inclusion in the printed proceedings. 
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HEALTH EDUCATION 


(Vernon §. Brrcx, California School) 


As health education comes under the extra-curricular program, it 
falls to the lot of the administrator of the department of outside 
activities to be responsible for the problem of schedule making. 
This is by far a leading incentive to successful health education. 
We should have the cooperation of the superintendent, the supervis- 
ing teacher, and the faculty. 

The modern administrator of health education will see in the sev- 
eral branches of health education not only opportunities to guide 
and control physical-exercise games, but also the close relationship 
between the field of character building and training and personal 
health problems. 

Bear in mind that health education is by far more a matter of the 
nervous system than of the muscles. It should be looked upon as 
more of a qualitative than a quantitative development for everyone. 

Time was when physical education was the paramount issue. This 
is now only a part of a great whole. Health education now has 
many tributaries. Physical education is one of the tributaries. 
Since that is now the case, it behooves us to point out the aims of 
health education. 

Health education should have for its objective situations that are 
physically wholesome, mentally stimulating and satisfying, and 
socially sound. 

Specifically, “physically wholesome” means— 


(1) Adequate provision for all that is involved in control of 
the environment of the gymnasium, playground, and the like. 

(2) Adequate provision for all that 1s involved in physical 
strength, the needs of daily life, and remedial measures for 
individual cases. 


Conversely, “physically wholesome” does not mean— 


(1) Development of physical freaks, endurance runners, pole 
sitters, and the like. 

(2) Extreme forms of athletic participation on the part of 
boys and girls. This burns them out when they reach high school 
or college. 


Specifically “mentally stimulating and satisfying” means— 


(1) Sufficient provision for the development of initiative, 
leadership, and fellowship. 

(2) Enough provision for expression of racial instincts and 
desires. 

(3) A game where the official is fair and gives a satisfying 
mental reaction, 


Conversely, “mentally stimulating and satisfying” does not mean— 


(1) Mental gymnastics where command exercises do not get 
their sanction from the pene of leadership and fellowship. 


(2) The arranging o 


mental activity that is in any way 
annoying. 
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Specifically, “socially sound” means— 


(1) Provisions that may be in essential agreement with public 
opinion and educational opinion. 

(2) Service to humanity now and to the unborn of the coming 
generation. 

(3) The “give and take” principle; dealing sere among the 
participants themselves. 

(4) Honesty and truthfulness. 

(5) Playing the game according to the rules; loyalty and 
obedience to authority. 

(6) Humility and modesty in contrast to arrogance. This 
does not necessarily mean pieky. 

(7) Submission to group opinion and cooperation. 

(8) Courtesy and thoughtfulness for others. 

(9) Self-restraint, self- ‘control, and self- discipline. 

(10) Gentleness and mercy. 


Fear has been expressed of the overemphasis of athletics. In its 
own place it stands on a par with any other activity. To discourage 
any one activity is to incite it in another. Rather use it as a means 
to an end. Anything that has an objective in furthering our health 
education deserves our encouragement. It is erroneous “to think of 
athletics as a means to physic al | training only. In a sense it may be 
so, but it is not the chief contribution. It should have a hygienic 
objective. However, if a boy’s soul is ennobled and his leg broken, 
we are as a rule interested greatly in the former, but little in the 
latter. Our one time dynamic President Theodore Roosevelt gave the 
proper emphasis in this connection when he said: 

I have no sympathy whatever with the overwrought sentimentality which 
keeps a young man in cotton wool, and I have a hearty contempt for him if he 
counts a broken arm or collar bone as of serious consequence, when balanced 
against the chance of showing that he possesses hardihood, physical address, and 
courage. 

Our efforts should be always toward good citizenship. This we 
know does not descend upon our youth at the pressing of a button 
at the age of 21. It is made up of favorable reactions. These ele- 
ments should have emphasis in health education. Give such plenty 
of room in your health education. 

In the limited time allowed for this paper it is hardly possible to 
present much. However, I should like to quote a few words from 
Dr. George J. Fisher, head of the physical department of the inter- 
national committee of the Y. M. @. A! (See George J. Fisher, “New 
Physical Training” in the American Physical Education Review, 
May 1920 issue, p. 218.) Please note that the article was written in 
1920. 

The new physical training must fit the man to the new age. What does the 
hew age demand? What kind of energy does it require? Not muse ee energy, 
but nervous energy. Not muscular power, but organic power. * * 

The new age demands men who will play the game and play it fatty and 
according to the rules. Hence, the ethical side of physical education will be 
pressed so that it will get into the very habits of men. Note the great con- 
trasts in the methods of. warfare pursued by the British as compared with 
the Germans. The British were sportsmen. They could not stoop to the 
methods used by the enemy. Their training in athletics had developed charac- 
teristics of honor and fair play which made it impossible for the British to 
be unfair. * * * 
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The new physical training should produce the following type of men: Slender 
in type, graceful, not heavy muscularly, clear eyed, fair skinned, supple but not 
tense, alert, erect, easy on his feet, enthusiastic, happy, forceful, imaginative, 
self-controlled, true, clean, with a sense of fair play, who loves the compan- 
ionship of his fellows, and who has the fear of God in his heart. * * * 

I believe the objectives as stated above are your objectives also. 
Shall we continue with them? Yes; emphatically yes. Regardless 

2 * S 
of the changing standards of materialism in this world the moral 
objective for better manhood and womanhood is ever our aim. Also, 
I quote from the same source as above: 
The sand of the Desert is sodden red, 
Red with the wreck of the squares that broke, 
The Gatling’s jammed and the columns dead, 
And the regiment blind with dust and smoke; 
The River of Death has brimmed his bank, 
And England is far and honour a name, 
But the voice of the schoolboy rallies the rank, 
Play up, play up, and play the game. 


TUMBLING FOR GIRLS 
(Miss RAE Martino, Arizona School) 


Tumbling, is one sport that most athletes could use to advantage. 
The football player, the trackster, the wrestler, and the dancer employ 
some of its basic skills in the pursuit of their sport. Some of the 
so-called dangerous forms of play that require many a bad spill could 
be reduced to safe and pleasurable means of recreation if tumbling 
were introduced as a lead-up feature to the sport. Thus as some 
physical director familiar with the value of this phase of activity 
put it, the way to succeed in athletics is to tumble your way to it. 

Besides its calisthentic value in which grace, poise, and rhythm 
form the sum total, tumbling is especially desirable for girls because 
of the practical course it offers in the art of falling down. No person 
goes through life without a few physical mishaps, and knowing how 
to land with grace and ease when falling off balance, tripping or 
missing a step is one of the best precautions one can have against 
serious bodily injuries. This particular skill is the first step the girl 
must learn in tumbling. 

Viewed from another angle, tumbling does away with that com- 
petitive spirit that is considered detrimental to the physical and 
moral welfare of the girl of today. Like that of the trouper, the 
slogan of the tumbler is, “The show must go on,” rather than “Do 
or die.” Each girl has a definite part to perform; she feels herself a 
valued member of the team and experiences the thrill of accomplish- 
ment in doing her part well. Like acting, tumbling requires top per- 
formance to make it a hit. Here no first-string substitutes warm’ the 
benches to replace some regular during an exhibition. To each girl 
falls the solemn duty of keeping herself physically fit, and of giving 
the best that is in her in order to insure the success of her team. 

As a form of entertainment tumbling appeals to spectators old and 
young alike, and is suitable for various occasions. It calls for a small 
amount of space and little equipment. In their 3 years of presenting 
demonstrations, the Arizona tumblerettes have performed before civic 
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groups, school assemblies, during football and basketball games, at 
theaters and even in hotel dining rooms. Several times they have 
had to cut figures on a very limited amount of space and that alone 
was a feat in itself. 

To the instructor starting a class in tumbling, the importance of 
presenting an elementary approach cannot be too greatly stressed. 
Progression from one stunt to another is a prime essential. Once 
the girl has mastered the simple rolls and headstands with the least 
amount of physical discomfort, the stronger will be her self-confi- 
dence and the greater the progress she will make. On the other hand, 
an incorrect approach will quickly destroy the girl’s interest with 
each physical injury she suffers. I can name one instance where a 
novice teacher anxious to introduce the sport to her girls, started 
them out with diving and ended up with the sad result that one girl 
emerged with a broken nose to say nothing of the injuries the others 
suffered. Thus a sport that would have provided much fun and 
benefit to a group of girls was lost to them forever. 

The physical director who has never tumbled herself need not be 
hesitant. Book knowledge is always useful and there are several 
standard books on the market that will serve the beginning coach 
well. With the knack for coaching as a prerequisite, any one of you, 
who can perform mentally the gymnastics that the girls can do phys- 
ically, is qualified for the job. I must confess (shamefacedly, of 
course) that I have never advanced beyond the cartwheel stage my- 
self. However, much encouragement can be gained from those 
renowned coaches who had never had an inkling of experience in 
athletics, but who have blossomed forth to produce winning teams. 

Tumbling need not be formal; in fact, it leaves much room for 
originality of ideas. The team that has mastered the fundamentals 
of tumbling can then bring forth its creative talents and get up a 
show individually its own. The demonstration the girls from the 
Arizona School are about to present has a number of acts of their 
own concoction. The deaf child’s love of pantomine is also included. 
Please bear in mind that their show is not the work of professional 
tumblers, but of a group of school girls who devote a part of their 
gym time to this phase of physical activity besides partaking of their 
regular diet of basketball, volleyball, tennis, softball, swimming, 
dancing, and track. 

To the teachers of physical education and other interested per- 
sons assembled here, I present the Arizona School’s tumblerettes 
who have been sent by interested citizens of Arizona to participate 
in Arizona Day at the World’s Fair and at our Convention of Amer- 
ican Instructors of the Deaf. I thank you. 

(Demonstration. ) 


SOCIAL AND CHARACTER TRAINING 


Leader: Mr. Leonard M. Elstad, superintendent, Minnesota School. 

Paper: Self-government, Student Councils, Military Training and Similar 
Groups as Aids in Character and Social Training; Mr. Victor O. Skyberg, super- 
intendent, New York School; Miss Helen Herrick, California School; Mr. Tru- 
man Ingle, superintendent, Missouri School. 

Discussion opened by Mr. Sam B. Craig, principal, Kendall School, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT, STUDENT COUNCILS, MILITARY TRAINING, 
AND SIMILAR GROUPS AS AIDS IN CHARACTER AND SOCIAL 
TRAINING 


(Miss Heten Herrick, California School) 


Any new project inaugurated where the welfare of a group of 
people is concerned, be it a national project where thousands of per- 
sons are involved or a small family of less than a hundred girls 
such as we find in our’school dormitory, must bé motivated with but 
one thought in mind, namely, improving existing conditions. 
Changes brought about just to relieve the monotony of a situation 
without a constructive reason for such action only add confusion to 
an otherwise smooth running organization. 

Our self-government project in Durham Hall—the dormitory for 
older girls—arose from overcrowded conditions in our school which 
necessitated housing 11- and 12-year-old girls in the same dormitory 
with girls up to 21 years of age. The original set of rules which 
proved flexible enough for our family of girls from 14 years of age 
and up was soon found to be too stringent for the juniors. On the 
other hand, “letting down the bars” for the juniors automatically 
loosened the reins for the seniors. Situations which had never oc- 
curred when we were housing an older group began to arise and 
necessitated the making of a complete new set of rules and regula- 
tions. With the very immature minds of the juniors trying to inter- 
pret the rules we soon ran into the difficulty of not enough super- 
vision to enforce the rules so something had to be done to bring 
order out of chaos. 

A mass meeting of every student in Durham Hall was held to 
explain the possibilities of organizing self-government and to learn 
the sentiment of the students in this regard. Mrs. Stoltz, a very 
fine person, acting in the capacity of house mother in Durham Hall, 
handled the situation as no one else in our school could have done 
it. To my mind, Mrs. Stoltz measures up to all that we can hope 
for in a model house mother. In addition to having been raised 
in a large family, she is professionally trained to understand the 
educational possibilities of a well-conducted dormitory. She has a 
knowledge of psychology that enables her to work well with others 
and the contribution which she has made to our school in general 
and to Durham Hall in particular in guiding and training our older 
girls cannot be overestimated. 

Mrs. Stoltz outlined the self-government plan as used in public 
schools and presented it to the girls in simple form for discussion. 
Enthusiasm ran high and before the meeting was adjourned, officers 
were elected and a committee appointed to draw up a new set of 
regulations. Time does not warrant my going into the details of 
our set-up and, after all, no fixed method of self-government could 
be established which would answer the needs of every school. Each 
house mother must work out her own salvation, depending upon the 
situation at hand. And here again, let me emphasize my original 
point: “Do not force upon the students a situation for which there 
is no need.” 

We are trying hard in our self-government organization to keep 
our program flexible. Even from month to month we find it neces- 
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sary to adjust ourselves to new situations and the big advantage we 
find in our organization is that there is absolutely no possibility of 
getting into a “rut” in dormitory procedure. Our rules are very 
ew—Il believe only 10—drawn up only because they are necessary 
for the welfare of the group. The officers are 3, a president, a sec- 
retary, and a fire chief, elected by the student body. Proctors for 
each floor are appointed by the house mothers, subject to the approval 
of the officers. Officers: are elected for 1 year, but proctors are 
appointed every 6 weeks. This offers opportunity to a larger num- 
ber to carry responsibility and also relieves what might otherwise 
become a burdensome duty if carried too long. The house council, 
composed of the officers and acting proctors, meets every 2 weeks 
and takes care of all offenses on the calendar during the inter- 
vening time. Offenders are brought into house council individu- 
ally and each case handled in a dignified manner, entirely devoid’ 
of sentiment. We feel that this method of discipline is far superior 
to that administered by an individual in a superior capacity where 
sentiment, partiality, or other factors, might enter into the situa- 
tion. The offender has an opportunity to present his case, can 
defend himself before his fellow students and invariably admits 
his error and accepts the discipline meted out in a positive state 
of mind. There is no feeling of being punished unjustly—in fact, 
the offender often inflicts his own discipline—offering to do some- 
thing particularly repulsive to himself—to prove that he is sincere 
in his statement to try to do better. Often just appearing in house 
council is enough discipline in itself, especially with the juniors. 
They often weep gently into their handkerchiefs when the older 
girls talk to them in their big sister manner and, after the student 
has left, each member of the house council has learned that being 
a good example is often a more powerful lesson than inflicting severe 
punishment. 

To those who have not enjoyed this method of dormitory super- 
vision, the thought might arise that this system would automatically 
lighten the work of the house mother and weaken control because 
the management would be put into the hands of the students. Quite 
the contrary! In our dormitory both house mothers attend ever 
house council, and rest assured that many times it would be muc 
easier for a house mother, because of her rich background of experi- 
ence to arbitrarily make decisions from her desk instead of “sitting 
in” and waiting patiently for a difficult problem to be solved by 
less mature minds. The house mothers are relieved of a certain 
amount of the care of material things with the all-important result 
that they have more time to concentrate on human interests. We 
admit that the material side of a dormitory must not be ignored, 
but dormitory life should provide time and place for: 


1. Self-development ; 
2. Self-enrichment through service to others; and 
3. Self-control. 


In our self-government organization ample opportunity is given 
to gain an appreciation of the rights of others. A knowledge of 
the best methods of working with others is offered in group living 
while at the same time self-development through student participa- 
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tion in the conduct of the dormitory is encouraged to the fullest 
extent possible. 

In drawing up our set of rules we tried to set high standards of 
living conditions and then appealed to the girls to follow them. At 
no time has mention been made of what would happen if a girl broke 
a rule. A positive attitude has always been taken—that the girls 
would just naturally do the right thing because it insured the welfare 
of all. House council cases are handled with the strictest confidence, 
and when a case is dismissed there is never any attempt made to “dig 
up old bones.” With the exception of three major offenses, all in- 
fringement of rules has been handled through the house council. 
These three cases could have been handled locally but we felt the 
need of giving the girls a conscious feeling of higher authority. We 
must never lose sight of the fact that we are all one big family and 
that each group is dependent upon the whole. No unit must feel so 
self-sufficient that he does not need the help of his superior officers. 
We house mothers respect the personalities of our girls and place trust 
and confidence in them. In submitting difficult cases to our superiors, 
we know that our girls will be treated with the same dignity and 
respect that our superior officers show us. I can honestly say that 
every girl in our dormitory feels perfectly free to approach her house 
mother, dean, or superintendent at any time and knows that she will 
be understood. We feel that it is only by winning the confidence of 
our girls and cooperating with them that we can gain their respect. 
Sentiment and partiality have no place in a girls’ dormitory. 

We should not overlook the opportunity for spiritual development 
in our dormitory. Teaching a child to do the right thing because 
it is the right thing is laying the foundation for strong character 
development which will withstand many a pitfall in future life. May 
I pass out a few orchids to those persons who are voluntarily taking 
care of the spiritual needs of our children. I know that it took 
C. S. D. a good many years to get into step in this work, but we felt 
that rather than force this work upon those who did not feel that 
they were able to handle it, we would stand by until volunteers came 
forward. This year finds every single child in our school receiving 
spiritual training in some form with the consent of the parents. We 
are constantly reminded of the necessity of developing a sense of 
responsibility in our students, but the sense of responsibility to a 
Higher Power that our students are developing in their spiritual 
training is a powerful factor in strengthening the morale of our 
student body. 

Please do not think that Durham Hall is a sort of Utopia where 
we never have a care or worry. We have exactly the same problems 
to meet that you have but we feel that our self-government organiza- 
tion has been a big help in making everybody happy. It always 
amuses us very much when visitors come to Durham Hall, and after 
showing them through the building and answering all their questions, 
they invariably remark, “But everybody seems so happy!” We 
wonder just what they expected to find where 75 girls are enjoying 
the “give and take” of normal dormitory life. Nevertheless just such 
remarks as these make us realize more than ever that our biggest 
responsibility as house mothers is, first of all, to make our girls happy 
and then to keep them happy. 
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GENERAL SESSION, 11 A. M. TO 12 NOON 


Presiding: Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, president of the convention. 

Address: An Outsider Looks at Deaf Education, Dr. John Louis Horn, professor 
of education, Dominican College, San Rafael, Calif. 

(The meeting convened at 11 o’clock, President Bjorlee, presiding.) 

President Bsorter. May I have your attention, please. I wish to 
read a telegram: 

Dr. IgNATIUS BJORLEE: I regret that it is impossible for me to be with you and 
join in your meeting. May it be a great success and an inspiration to all in 
attendance. Please give my greetings to the gathering at the oppening session. 

Signed, “Percival Hall.” 

I shall spend but little time on this morning’s introduction. We 
shall give some of our late arrivers the opportunity to be seated. 

I told our speaker we were delighted to have him with us and he 
replied that it would be better to reserve judgment until he had 
read his paper. So we shall give him the opportunity of demonstrat- 
ing first. 

Our speaker is very much interested in all types of education. 
He is an authority on the education of the normal child and is very 
deeply interested in all phases of exceptional children. He has writ- 
ten a textbook on exceptional children and their education, which 
should make interesting reading for all of us. 

May I present Prof. John Louis Horn, Ed. D., professor of edu- 
cation, Dominican College, San Rafael, Calif. Mr. Horn. [Ap- 
plause. | 

(Dr. John Louis Horn then gave his speech, An Outsider Looks at 
Deaf Education.) 


AN OUTSIDER LOOKS AT DEAF EDUCATION 


(JouNn Louts Horn, professor of education, Dominican College, San 
Rafael, Calif.) 


I have heard it said that fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 
Controversy is, of course, the breath of intellectual life and is found 
in every field of vigorous endeavor. Yours, however, is the only 
province in the realm of education in which, I believe, angels might 
well fear to venture. In your field, and yours alone, so far as I know, 
the middle ground, that favorite path of the discreet, is a no-man’s 
land. One who dares have opinions about the education of the deaf 
had better, if he wants to keep some of his professional friends, duck 
into the trenches on one side or the other. Between the two extremes 
so often the safe refuge of those who wish to appear conservative, 
he will find himself the target for missiles from both sides. 

Before attempting to travel this road, as I intend to do, I think that 
I ought to present my credentials. I am not a teacher of the deaf or, 
indeed, even a student of deaf education in the most detailed sense. 
I am a student of special education as it applies to exceptional chil- 
dren of every class, including the deaf. I may add that I have had 
the privilege of association with your friend and mine, Elwood 
Stevenson, the principal of the California School for the Deaf. 
We in the general profession of education are proud to have him 
here and fully appreciate the ability and the devotion which he 
brings to the deaf children of our State. 
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I propose to present for your consideration five principal oppor- 
tunities for the advancement of the welfare of deaf children as I, 
an outsider, see them. Let me begin at the beginning, with birth. 


I 


Bertrand Russell, the English philosopher, tells us that education 
begins at birth. The most superficial observation of a normal child 
will confirm this statement. Rousseau, Dewey, and others tell us 
that education is life. The most superficial observation will suffice 
to prove this, too. When the 6-year-old child enters school to begin, 
as his parents naively imagine, his education, he is already well along 
on the road of preparation for adult living. 

He can speak English. He has concepts of quantity, knowing 
money, time, numbers, simple measurement. He has acquired habits 
in the realm of manners, religious observance, social relationships, 
rudiments of health and, so often, he is old enough to have acquired 
ingrained prejudices which will never be eradicated. We speak of 
the preschool period and most of us think of preschool children as 
children under 6, children not old enough to enter elementary school. 
But the period is narrowing. The kindergarten, as you know, is 
technically prepared to accept children at age 4. The more recently 
established nursery school is ready to receive them at age 18 months. 

What of the deaf child during the years before school? How 
much of this rich field of experience available to the hearing child 
merely by virtue of living can be salvaged for him? This is the 
first point which I want to discuss with you. 

I know that there is no need to tell you professional educators 
of the deaf that much of this is lost at best and that as much as 
possible should be salvaged. I know you realize that because he 
has a harder task of adjustment ahead, the deaf child should begin 
earlier and receive more attention than his hearing brother. I am 
aware that the parent who is overwhelmed with the news that his 
child is deaf and does not know where to turn in his hour of need 
is no novelty to you. Unfortunately I also know that you have not 
done enough for this parent of the deaf child and for the child him- 
self during these first important years of life. 

If this were a lay audience I would cite instances of parents who 
go from doctor to doctor, some competent in medicine but ignorant 
of education, some ignorant of medicine as well as of education, some 
plain charlatans. The point is that there exist no public agencies 
to which the setiheiael and tragically worried parent can turn. 
Every State, and many large cities, should have guidance centers to 
which the parents of handicapped children might turn for disinter- 
ested answers to the numberless questions which they want to ask. 

It happens unfortunately in your field at the present time that the 
persistently inquiring parent will receive contrasting advice from 
equally sincere educators of the deaf. This is most unfair. You 
would not be happy if two physicians of equally respectable standing 
gave you exactly opposite advice and required you, a layman, to take 
responsibility for making unalterable decisions in matters that will 
permanently affect the welfare and happiness of your child. You 
need a set of principles to guide the early years of the deaf child 
on which you all agree, put in such form that the parent may feel 
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that he has received the advice of the educational profession rather 
than the opinions of individuals. You would not like to have to 
endure a toothache while trying to decide between two conflicting 
theories of dentistry. 

I shall return to this controversy of yours. First, however, I want 
to make this comment in passing. You ought to undertake the re- 
sponsibility of informing the medical profession about the education 
of the deaf. The parent “natur ally goes to the physician for help, and 
the physician at best knows no more than his trade. This would be 
well enough, if he acknowledged his limitations. Unfortunately, 
however, he too often gives vague advice. You know as well as I 
do that too few physicians concern themselves with anything beyond 
the organic condition and its possible cure. I think that | you are 
neglecting your duty when you leave the medical profession 
uninformed. 

I do not: advise you to urge the addition of new courses to the 
curriculum of the medical schools. I do not advise you to lecture to 
the students in the medical schools. I think the students are too 
busy and the possibility that they may need your advice seems to 
them too remote to motivate them. I urge you to cover the territory 
served by your own school, lecturing to physicians i in active practice. 
I urge you to seek the opportunity ‘to appear before county medical 
societies, to inform them about deaf education in general and in par- 
ticular about the facilities in their own section of the State. They 
ought to have ready answers to such questions as the age when 
children may enter school; the private and public schools available; 
the educational experiences that deaf children need at home, and 
other matters with which you are better acquainted than I. 


II 


I come to the second of my five points: The oral method and the 
too emotional discussions that surround it. That it is an alluring 
theory, no one can deny. What parent can resist the prospect that 
lip reading and speech will enable his child to retain his place in 
hearing society and in effect compensate for his deafness? It is a 
dangerous temptation, leading as it may, and perhaps at time does, 
to bitter disillusionment. 

I do not complain that there exists a theory of deaf education on 
which all teachers do not agree. Other fields present controversial 
situations. I do not object to enthusiasm on the part of advocates of 
the oral method so long as they are sincere, and in my opinion most 
of them certainly are sincere. I do not deny that lip reading and 
speech are important. I do complain, and vigorously, at the acrimon- 
iousness of the discussions, in which each side seems to grant less 
than complete sincerity and devotion to the other. I object to taking 
sides at all, because this leads to extremes. Being on one side of an 
argument is always a temptation to magnify its virtues and to mini- 
mize the value of those on the opposing sides. 

We find differences of opinion and controversy in every field of 
worthy endeavor. But there is this to be said about such differences 
of opinion. They are at the furthest front, not at the foundation of 
their fields. Physicists hold varying opinions about certain as yet 
unestablished aspects of their science, but they do agree about the 
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law of gravity. In the field of general education at the present time, 
there are many important controversial questions such, for example, 
as the progressive against the more traditional procedure, the fused 
course against the single subject, the unit of work rather than the 
topic as the basis for organizing the curriculum. Differences of 
opinion are marked, but the two sides do not hurl brickbats at one 
another. 

In your field alone is no quarter given. In your field alone does 
each side assert that the other is wholly and completely wrong and 
wrong headed. In your field alone is the parent asked to make a 
choice between two contending points of view so technical in char- 
acter that he has no preparation to enable him to come to a decision. 
Yet. the questions are so desperately important. If the child does not 
have aptitude for the oral method, he may waste years of his life. 
If the method is not practical in the sense of fitting him for normal 
life and association with the hearing, it is criminal to isolate him 
from the social, religious, and otherwise warm and friendly rela- 
tionships with the deaf. 

What we need is evidence and, so far as possible, scientific evi- 
dence, in place of the present emotionalism and what at times almost 
amounts to fanaticism. Here are some of the things that we need to 
know: Can all deaf persons be taught by lip reading and speech to a 
degree of proficiency that will make this method practical as a uni- 
versal system? If not, does this method presuppose certain special 
aptitudes as, for example, quick reaction time, unusually keen visual 
perception, better than average intelligence that will enable one to 
fill in the words which he cannot actually read on the lips, or is it 
perchance true that certain people are born with a marked aptitude 
for this method while others are not ? 

Remember that people of equal intelligence may differ in their lan- 
guage capacities. Can we devise a diagnostic test which will enable 
us to make predictions in these matters? Even where we think the 
oral method appropriate are we fair to our pupils when we guard 
them against association with the deaf as if they risked danger of 
contagion? Is is fair to place them for life in a position of tension 
and inferiority? We all know that the best lip reader in the world 
is constantly handicapped in hearing groups. Is it fair to bar deaf 
persons from the ease and relaxation to be found in ordinary deaf 
association where signing is the rule? 

I need hardly remind you that to all of these questions we now 
receive on the one side resentment and opposition, and on the other 
enthusiasm rather than objective evidence. The school which is defi- 
nitely committed to the oral method will take any deaf child and if, at 
the end of 3 or 4 years no progress is made, the child will be blamed 
and glibly dismissed as mentally deaf, whatever that means. This is 
just another case of calling names. I would say that rather than 
calling such a child mentally deaf these teachers had better admit 
that they themselves are mentally blind. 

If I had my way I would take some of the most responsible, best- 
trained teachers of high repute on each side of this controversy, lock 
them away from all distractions, provide them with a constantly 
diminishing food supply and require them, for the sake of the deaf 
children of the country, to come to certain agreements. 
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First, they should agree to concede one another sincerity. Then 
they should agree that many of their opinions are based on prejudice 
rather than evidence. After that they should agree to listen to one 
another with open minds. Finally, I would ask them to formulate 
as many principles as possible on which thé whole profession can 
agree. Following this I would ask them to list the questions that are 
open and need further study. Then I would ask them to bind them- 
selves to go further and study these difficult problems experimentally 
and come to conclusions cautiously on the basis of evidence, forgetting 
the present reprehensible practice of adopting opinions first and 
coloring the so-called evidence to help make their case. 


Iil 


My third point concerns the unplanned, haphazard way in which 
schools for the deaf are located. Let us take California as an ex- 
ample and, I fear, a typical example. We have a State school and 
some city schools but, so far as I know, no State-wide educational plan 
or system by which children are allocated to these schools. It works 
out that a child who lives in one of the cities which maintain schools 
actually has a choice of schools. He may attend his city school and 
he also has the legal right to demand admission to the State school. 
On the other hand, a child who lives where no ¢ ity school is available, 
and this applies to most small towns and cities as well as to rural 
sections, necessarily applies to the State school. The State school 
may have a waiting list, in which case he attends no school at all for 
the time being. Society treats some of the deaf as favorites and some 
as stepchildren. 

I believe in the usefulness of city day schools and I believe in the 
desirability of maintaining State residence schools. But should we 
not set up principles by which to determine which children belong 
in the city schools, which in the State school? Instead of making 
the State institution primarily a school for country children should 
we not make a functional distinction between these two types? 
Should an important matter like that be left to accident? The city 
school enables the child to maintain social contacts with the hearing. 
The State school necessarily offers less of such opportunities. But 
the rural child may be the one most in need of them: 

You ask me how I would make the distinction. Naturally I do not 
know. I am at this time asking that you give the matter attention. 
Here, however, are some possibilities: Children differ emotionally. 
There may be some who suffer from too much contact with hearing 
people, who would benefit by the consolation of more association 
with the deaf. On the other hand, there may be some who could 
benefit by the stimulus of association with hearing people. Again, 
if there are children definitely adapted to the oral ‘method and some 
for whom it would definitely be a waste of time, the division might 
be made on those terms. There may be some who should be given a 
very early opportunity for voce itional training and for them the 
State school is better equipped. One thing I know. Sending chil- 
dren to two different environments and making the decision on no 
pedagogical basis, merely on the basis of residence e, is unworthy of 
the educational profession. 

217913—40-—_8 
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Here is an example: The city of San Francisco maintains a splen- 
didly equipped and delightfully located school for deaf children. 
The children of San Francisco also have the right to apply for ad- 
mission to the school here in Berkeley. I live across the Golden Gate 
Bridge, in Marin County, a few minutes by auto from downtown 
San Francisco. A deaf child from my side of the bridge would of 
necessity have to apply to the State school and might find that there 
is no room for him. Is this reasonable? Does this show educa- 
tional planning? I call for State-wide plans for the education of 
the children in whom you are interested. 


IV 


This question of the need for association from which deaf chil- 
dren may be so easily shut off serves to introduce my next point, the 
fourth. I am sure I need not remind you of the present trend in 
high-school education, toward what is called socialization. I am 
not entirely in agreement with those educationists who tell us so in- 
sistently that school work has heretofore been too bookish and must 
become ever more functional, to be carried on through activities and 
social groups. The fact remains, nevertheless, that extracurricular 
activities, educational excursions, projects, student-led classroom in- 
struction, are becoming more prominent than ever. 

Whether this point of view is being overstressed in our schools 
or not, it does call our attention to the fact that our deaf children 
tend to be shut out of much of life, to have less opportunities for 
social experience than other children. I shall not make any asser- 
tions or offer any challenge in this connection. I do, however, as an 
outsider, want to ask you some questions: 

(1) Would it be advisable to urge that all further extension of 
State schools be in the larger cities, like our California school, so 
that opportunity may be provided children to become acquainted with 
adult deaf people and feel that there exists for them a social group 
into which they may fit? 

(2) Would it be advisable to look forward to preparing our chil- 
dren for settlement in a relatively small number of large cities? I 
ask this question first because where there are few deaf people in a 
community, the deaf person would naturally feel his handicap more 
than where he has the chance of social relationship and relaxation 
with other deaf. I ask this question because where the number of 
deaf in a community is very small, there can be no division into groups 
of similar outlook, interests, professional status. In large centers 
such, for example, as New York, Chicago, or Los Angeles, young 
people of marriageable age would, I should think, be more likely to 
meet others in their own social, intellectual, and economic class. 

(3) Deaf people do, and perhaps usually should, marry deaf. 
Since two-thirds of deafness is adventitious and even where a heredi- 
tarily deaf person marries an adventitiously deaf mate the danger of 
transmitting deafness is negligible, there is little reason to oppose 
intermarriage. On the other hand, we all know that it is imprudent 
for hereditarily deaf “aye to intermarry. I ask this question: 

Would it be possible to establish a national center, something like 
the Eugenics Record Office in the State of New York, to investigate 
and keep a record of every case of a person who is born deaf? Even 
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congenital deafness is not necessarily hereditary. Physicians do not 
tell any more than they have to. It is quite possible that in a certain 
percentage of persons who are born deaf, the trouble is traceable to 
prenatal causes that do not indicate transmission of deafness or to 
procedures during labor, that even of the one-third who are born 
deaf, some are not hereditarily so. 

A eugenic center such as I have suggested would be in a position 
to estimate the chances of transmission, so far as is scientifically 
possible, and be ready to advise young people of the possible hazards 
of marriage. While on the whole, deaf persons may intermarry with 
almost no risk, it seems criminal to marry where the probability of 
bearing deaf children is predictable with almost complete certainty. 


Vv 


My fifth point concerns the important and difficult question of 
secondary education. I have heard exponents of the oral method and 
the city school make what seemed to me rather extravagant claims, 
although I never doubted their sincerity. I do, however, find it hard 
to be patient with the claim that when a pupil finishes his elementary 
education, his lip reading and speech will enable him to go forward 
to the regular city junior and senior high school with very little 
difficulty. I make this statement in spite of the examples of deaf 
graduates of the city elementary schools who have made creditable 
records in high school and college. Spectacular exceptions don’t 
prove very much. I admit that I have no factual evidence. Neither 
do the city schools apnear to have studies that include all of their 
graduates. 

To me it seems fairly obvious that deaf children, even those with 
quite exceptional intellectual endowment and determination, would 
find themselves under severe strain in ordinary high schools, and 
would, at best, not live up to their capacity or achieve what they 
might in the same circumstance if they were not deaf. More im- 
portant than all this, however, is the unavoidable reality that in the 
end they would have gone through the curriculum intended for 
hearing, not deaf, students. It seems to me that at best a deaf pupil 
in a hearing school would come out with a less than adequate aca- 
demic education and no training at all especially adapted to his 
unique future. 

If you ask what he would have missed, I answer that the deaf 
pupil in the hearing school would be largely deprived of the social 
experiences that we want for adolescents, and of the vocational 
guidance and training which excellent secondary schools now pro- 
vide their pupils and which the deaf need even more than the hear- 
ing. I shall not dwell on the social aspect. We all know what 
social life and extra curricular activities and clubs mean, and it 
seems obvious that the pupil would be happier where these are organ- 
ized in terms of the deaf than in a group of hearing fellow students, 
no matter how kind and well-meaning these might be. 

Incalculably more important, however, is the question of vocational 
training. We have all heard about technology, but I wonder how 
many of us realize the vast changes that life has undergone and how 
adversely almost every general advance affects the deaf. In the 
days when we had spinners and weavers, watchmakers, blacksmiths, 
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shoemakers, and a hundred other crafts, the deaf person was under 
relatively little handicap in earning his living. A deaf man just 
as well as a hearing one could make a carriage or a pair of shoes, a 
candle or a candlestick, a chair or a lock. 

Today the artisan is disappearing, his place taken by a factory 
which turns out great masses of excellent products with almost un- 
skilled labor. Not only is skill going by the board, but even human 
brawn is becoming less and less necessary, as the sweat of the brow 
so morosely promised Adam when he left the Garden is being 
replaced by electric horsepower. In other words, hearing men are 
finding their services not in demand, and that by the million. What 
of the handicapped man in a society that can meet all of its needs 
with far less than the available manpower ? 

In my opinion, it is no longer sufficient to say that there are many 
vocations in which deafness is no important handicap. There are 
too many hearing persons competing for jobs. In my opinion the 
time has come for the teachers of the deaf to face a far more difficult 
question. They must investigate the possibility of finding vocations 
for which the deaf are better adapted than the hearing, in which 
perhaps they have some advantages over the hearing. 

I am not prepared to list such vocations. I simply say that we 
must face a new orientation in this field, and I don’t see how a deaf 
child attending a regular city high school can make much headway 
toward vocational education. It seems to me that, whether city 
schools be desirable or not for the elementary period, high-school 
education ought probably to be centered in one place and that a 
State-wide institution. Here we would have normal relaxed social 
opportunities such as we want for adolescent young people. Here 
we would have opportunities for recreation and play such as a deaf 
person can hardly secure in hearing groups. Here we could offer 
the possibility of forming friendships for life with deaf. Here, 
finally, we would center constant attention to vocation that must 
more and more be emphasized and studied in the education of deaf 
children. 

In summary, may I list the pressing needs noted by this outsider 
as he looks at deaf education ? 

(1) Public agencies prepared with basic advice and guidance for 
parents of deaf children during the years of infancy on which all 
teachers are in agreement. 

(2) Systematic presentation of information to the medical profes- 
sion about educational facilities and prospects for deaf children. 

(3) A scientific answer to the question whether the oral method is 
applicable to all deaf children and capable of preparing them for 
life in hearing society. 

(4) Determination of the characteristics of the children who are 
adapted to this method and devising diagnostic procedures that will 
help us to predict probable success or failure with this particular 
metbod. 

(5) Further discussion of the question whether the teachers who 
follow the oral method should not cease their objections to the use 
of signing for social intercourse, since inability to communicate in 
ways other than by lip reading and speech bars the deaf child and 
adult from easy association with other deaf persons. 
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(6) Formulating functional differences between the State and the 
city schools as a basis for directing children to the school best adapted 
to their education in place of the present haphazard system which 
gives city children unfair preference and choice, limits country chil- 
dren to the State school, and leaves some without any educational 
opportunity at all. 

(7) Locating future State schools in large urban centers so that 
children may be introduced to the deaf society in which they must, 
to some extent, find their friendships. 

(8) Directing guidance toward preparing deaf children to look 
forward to settlement in the largest cities of the country where asso- 
ciation with deaf is most feasible. 

(9) Establishing a national center for eugenic records so that deaf 
young people who plan marriage may be informed regarding the 
nature of the risk involved for their children. 

(10) Directing all the children of the State to the State school 
for secondary education, so that the important educational questions 
of social training and vocation, of such outstanding importance dur- 
ing adolescence, may receive appropriate attention. [Applause.] 

President Bsorter. Dr. Horn, the applause speaks eloquently for 
itself. You have given us a great many ideas concerning which we 
ought to give serious thought. 

In the first place, I feel that the general public does not look in 
upon our deaf work frequently enough. Many educators know prac- 
tically nothing about us. In the second place, we ought to know 
what the outsiders are thinking concerning us. And, in the third 
place, I am convinced, after hearing this paper, that if those who do 
look in on us would give us the benefit of their views, they would 
help us in solving our - problems. 

There are a few announcements to make. 

On the nominating committee I wish to appoint the following: 
Mr. Sam Craig, of the Kendall School; Arthur P. Buchanan, North 
Dakota; Mrs. Mary E. Hill, Nebraska; Robert D. Morrow, Arizona; 
Miss Mabel N. Blake, British Columbia. 

As you know, the officers are nominated from the floor, but the 
nominating committee presents the names of the committee leaders 
for the biennial period. 

May I ask Mr. Gruver to please come to the platform and make 
announcements relative to the summer school. 

(Mr. Gruver then announced that registration would take place on 
the university campus, men’s gymnasium building, Saturday morn- 
ing 8:30 to 12 o’clock and on Monday all day from 8:30 to 3 o’clock, 
The allotment of teachers and pupils to classes and class rooms, etc., 
would take place on Monday.) 

President Bsorter. Mr. Stevenson has an announcement to make. 

(Mr. Stevenson announced that all Rotarians wishing to attend 
Rotary would please meet at the circle at 11:45 o’clock the following 
day, Wednesday, and that those Rotarians who own cars would please 
take care of the less fortunate so that all could go down to the meet- 
ing in a group. The meeting place would be ‘at the White Cotton 
Hotel on Shattuck Avenue.) 

President Bsorter. Mr. Secretary, you have some announcement. 

(Mr. Burton Driggs announced that all Canadian teachers were 
expected to meet outside of headquarters on Wednesday at noon. 
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He stated that he had several inquiries for opportunities for voca- 
tional art teacher material. He then read the following telegram: 
“Best wishes for a successful convention from two veteran teachers, 
one retired and the other still in active service.” Signed “Albert 
Berg and Andrew J. Sullivan.”) 

President Bysorter. I wish to call the attention of those assembled 
to the very splendid exhibits on display here during the convention. 
You will find a large exhibit of art on the second floor of the main 
academic building and also a very unique exhibit of athletic work, 
different ways of putting on programs, and so forth, in the gym- 
nasium all the way to the rear of the campus, probably beyond the 
scope you have traversed so far. It will be well worth your while 
to see these exhibits. 

Those interested in information concerning the certifying of 
teachers may receive such information at the administration depart- 
ment any time between 1:30 and 2:15 o’clock on each day during 
the gathering, and if you will consult either Professor Fusfeld or Miss 
Meteenae at any other time they will be glad to give you such 
information as you desire. 

We want to call attention again to membership versus registration. 
Those who are enjoying the benefits of this gathering are all ex- 
pected to register, which gives you your badge, but does not denote 
membership. If you are not already a member of the organization, 
an additional fee of $1 should be paid. Those becoming members 
will receive bound copies of the minutes of these proceedings. Only 
those actively engaged in the education of the deaf can become active 
members. 

(Dr. Bjorlee then announced that the convention photograph 
would be taken right after lunch, or at 1:30 o’clock, at the circle, 
and he asked that all those present be sure to remain.) 

(President Bjorlee then asked that the following meet him for 
5 minutes after the meeting: Mrs. Edna Wolf, Mr. C. E. MacDonald, 
Miss Margaret Scyster, Dr. Tom L. Anderson, Mr. Alan Crammattee, 
Superintendent Leonard Elstad, Professor Irving S. Fusfeld, and 
Miss Hazel McCanner.) 

Dr. A. E. Krause (West Virginia). I would like to announce a 
meeting of the resolutions committee at the front door for a few 
moments to arrange for a business meeting. The committee consists 
of Dr. Elizabeth Peet, Miss Elizabeth Tate, Miss Josephine Quinn, 
and Mr. Charles M. MacDonald. If anyone has any suggestions or 
resolutions he would like to have incorporated, would he please see 
one of these members. 

(There being no further announcements, the meeting adjourned at 
12 o’clock.) 


GENERAL SESSION, 2:15-3:15 P. M. 


Presiding: Mr. Victor O. Skyberg, superintendent, New York School. 

Address: Essentials in a Modern Reading Program, Dr. John A. Hockett, 
assistant professor of education and associate director of practice teaching, 
University of California. 

(The meeting convened at 2:15 o’clock, Superintendent Victor O. 
Skyberg, of New York, presiding.) 

Chairman Sxyserc. The meeting will please come to order. Be- 
fore-we proceed, I have an announcement to make. 
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(An announcement was then made that all day-school teachers 
would meet for luncheon, Wednesday at 12:15 o’clock in the dining 
room. 

inredn Sxyperc. The keys to the storehouse of knowledge are 
the written and printed word, and to open those storehouses we know 
how important it is to our deaf children that they know the right 
way of reading. We have all had our difficulties, I know, in our 
attempts at training our deaf children to read. There is a right way 
and a wrong way, and this afternoon we will be told the right way. 
I take great pleasure in introducing to you now, Dr. John A. Hockett, 
Ph. D., assistant professor of education and associate director of 
practice teaching, University of California, who will speak to us on 
“The essentials in a modern-reading program.” Dr. Hockett. [Ap- 
plause. | 


ESSENTIALS IN A MODERN READING PROGRAM 


(Joun A. Hockett, assistant professor of education and associate director 
of practice teaching, University of California) 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, first, I want to know if Mr. 
Parks is going to interpret while I talk. I can’t resist telling a story 
that Will Russell told on himself when he returned from a trip to 
China. He had been in an area in China where there were a great 
many dialects. The interpreter, instead of voicing his interpreta- 
tion orally, wrote on a blackboard, characters that all of his audience 
could understand. He noticed that the interpreter wrote rapidly in 
the beginning, and in the middle slowed down, and at the end speeded 
up a bit. He had a chance to talk to him afterward, and asked him 
what accounted for it. The Chinaman, with a great deal of frank- 
ness, said, “In Chinese, one character stands for one idea.” 
[Laughter.] I’m not sure that your language can be interpreted in 
the same way. 

I wish I could tell you how reading ought to be taught to deaf 
children. Unfortunately, I know too little about that problem. I 
didn’t come under false pretenses, because I told Mr. Stevenson when 
he invited me that I had not studied this particular problem to any 
extent. However, I said I would be interested in discussing what 
would be a normal reading program for normal children, and he 
thought you would be interested in that. 

In the field of reading, we have made steady and encouraging 
progress over quite a period of years, as some of you, I am sure, 
must realize. I don’t know whether to say that over the past, say 10, 
or 20, or 30 years, that this progress has been steady and consistent 
and very helpful. I feel that in the normal school with good 
teachers, with good materials, with good conditions for work, every 
child ought to learn to read rather easily and read effectively. I 
believe we know enough about the teaching of reading to bring 
about that result where we have good conditions, choicest materials, 
and well-trained teachers working under satisfactory conditions. 

I was told, indirectly, by one of the engineers who worked on the 
Bay Bridge, that 30 or 50 years ago that bridge could not have been 
built, because of two reasons. One, because steel, sufficiently strong 
enough, had not been developed to support its own weight in cables 
of sufficient length, and second, that the science of engineering had 
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not progressed far enough. Today, we take such a bridge for 
granted. I think our understanding in the field of reading has pro- 
gressed to the point that the science of engineering and strength of 
materials has progressed. I think we can build a bridge from illit- 
eracy to literacy with the same confidence they can build a bridge 
today, if we can provide conditions that we know are desirable for 
the learning of reading. 

I should like to suggest eight characteristics of an effective reading 
program. I'll run over these quickly, and then elaborate. First, an 
adequate preparation for reading. This problem of reading has been 
studied for at least 15 years. One of the early studies was a ques- 
tionnaire study to a lot of primary teachers asking them if they 
were teaching reading to children who were not ready for it. More 
than 90 percent said that they did feel they were doing that. They 
were asked what were some of the undesirable results and some of 
the results were social maladjustment, behavior problems, reading 
difficulties, and deficiencies—a whole list of undesirable results grow- 
ing out of forcing reading upon children before they were ready for 
it. That was simply an expression of opinion which, of course, was 
justified by a great deal of experience. More recently we have had 
other types of investigations. The early type was an attempt to dis- 
cover the mental age of a child at which success in reading was’ likely 
to be guaranteed. We have several studies which seem to indicate 
that a mental age of 614 years, approximately, was highly desirable 
before children were introduced to a program of reading. Others 
recently have raised the question as to whether that was the principle 
criterion. It has been pointed out that much depends on the type of 
reading program that children are expected to be ready for. ‘They 
may be ready for a simple, gradual approach to reading much earlier 
than they would be to a formal and abstract approach. 

Perhaps the more important problem is the introduction of reading 
at the opportune time, psychologically, which is a very closely re- 
lated problem, but which I will suggest as the second characteristic. 
Children learn to walk at a certain age. They don’t all learn at the 
same age, but there is an age in which walking is the next big step 
forward in a child’s development, and one of our big problems 
is to find out for all children when that time comes. Obivously, read- 
ing must be based upon a wealth of first-hand experiences, and even 
though we could teach children to read, if we could, at 1 year of age, 
it would be an absurd thing to do because they do not have a back- 
ground of experience to make reading meaningful. They would not 
have the experiences with which to interpret. 

Obviously, children have this background before they are 10 or 12. 
Somewhere in between they reach the stage where reading represents 
an enlargement in their view of the world; where it is possible for 
them to become independent in acquiring information; in being able 
to read and interpret what they read in order to think more effec- 
tively in order that they can get enjoyment out of reading. I think 
we have to find the answer to this question, and we are working to- 
ward it. I wonder if the time for the introduction of reading for 
the deaf is the same as it is for the hearing. I should think that it 
might be different. It might be that reading would open up possi- 
bilities of experience, of meanings, of vocabulary to the deaf chil- 
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dren if they could have it early, or it might be that it ought to be 
postponed until later. If deaf children are handicapped ~ in their 
acquisition of meanings and experiences, and if those must come first, 
possibly this opportune time might be later. I don’t know the 
answer. 

A third essential point in any reading program is a thorough mas- 
tery of the skills involved in word recognition and in comprehension 
of phrases, sentences, and paragraphs. There is no reading unless 
these symbols are interpreted in terms of meanings. I am tempted 
to quote a little passage from Kerfoot’s book, How to Read, written 
a good many years ago: 

We read, then, quite literally with our own experiences. We read with what 
we have seen and heard and smelled and tasted and felt. We read with the 
emotions we have had, with the love we have loved, the fear we have feared, 
the hate we have hated. We read with the observations we have made, and 
the deductions we have drawn from them, with the ideas we have evolved and 
the ideals we have built with them, with the sympathy we have developed, 
and the prejudices we have failed to rid ourselves of. 

Learning to read in the real sense means enlarging our equipment and learn- 
ing creatively to use it. 

We receive in reading, but we receive not directly, by what the author tells 
us, but indirectly by the new uses that he stimulates us into putting our ex- 
periences to. 

For reading consists of our making not with the aid of the patterns and the 
hints applied by the author, but out of our mental stock which we have pro- 
duced by living, something that never existed before. Something that only 
exists at all insofar as we make it. Something that can never be duplicated 
by any other reader. Something that we, ourselves, can never wholly re- 
produce. 

Reading is a copartnership. What we receive from it is in the nature of 
dividends on a joint investment. 

Reading means interpreting in terms of our experiences, these 
symbols, and without recognition and interpretation of those sym- 
bols, of course, there is no reading. 

: ; , 

I said I would run through these points quickly. I’m stopping 
too long. 

A fourth essential, I would suggest, is the integration of various 
reading abilities and objectives. In other words, the simultaneous 
development of skill, taste, and interest throughout the school period. 
There was a time when certain people would say the primary grades 

are primarily for teaching skills, learning to read above reading to 

learn. I think that is a pernicious and, I believe, largely an out- 
grown assumption. The development of vocabulary, the develop- 
ment of proper movement habits, the development of ‘tastes and in- 
terests—all must proceed simultaneously if reading is to be effec- 
tively developed. 

The fifth is the integration of reading and other school activities. 
The function of reading is to extend and enrich experience. It 
should grow out of and be a closely related thing to the other experi- 
ences children: are having. It should be one of a whole series of 
experiences of a constructive nature, a dramatic nature, an artistic 
nature, various kinds of experiences in which reading enriches the 
experience and extends it, and leads on to further experiences of 
these other sources as well as grows out of it. 

I would suggest, sixth, a suitable content of reading materials. 

Seventh, a proper adaptation to individual differences. 
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Eighth, a broad balanced program, including reading for many 
purposes and the development in facilities of handling various types 
of materials. 

I suggest first adequate preparation for reading. There is quite a 
widespread movement—we find it all over the country, we find it in 
the schools around us here—to postpone the introduction of normal 
reading. Oakland is a rather typical illustration. Two years ago, 
in three classes, teachers were encouraged to postpone the reading 
for the whole group of children. A rather careful record was kept, 
and observations were made. The teachers carried these children, 
not only through the first year but the second year. The teachers’ 
reaction, the children’ s, and the parents’ re eactions were all taken 
into account. Asa result of that, there is a very widespread extension 
in Oakland of this policy of postponing the beginning of reading. 
Some other communities have begun earlier and, too, have gone a 
great deal farther. I think the underlying assumption is not that 
it is impossible to teach children to read when they first come to 
school, but that there are a great many other experiences that they 
need. They are just little ‘babies yet. They need experiences in 
social adjustment; they need experiences in working with materials 
and experimenting with growing things, plants, and animals, and 
taking care of pets; they need experiences of an artistic sort, of a 
musical sort; they” need experiences in language, to a very large 
extent; and perhaps above all, they need a great many experiences in 
dramatic play, reinterpreting in their own experiences aspects of life 
they see around them. I think the underlying assumption behind 
this is that there are other things more important that are crowded 
out when we make reading the sole or the primary objective of very 
young children. So we have a more gradual, less hectic, less intense 
approach to reading. It comes in gradually, and it almost univers- 
ally results that by the end of the second year of school they are 
reading as well as, if not better than, if begun earlier. Reading does 
not have to be a laborious, difficult, unpleasant task. It can be 
rather easy. 

Parents will sometimes be worried that children are not bringing 
books home and not reading, and then a little later, they will wonder 
how it is they learned reading overnight. There’s a relation between 
those two things. I think the problem of readiness with deaf 
children must be somewhat different, because with the hearing 
children, they come to school with a vocabulary of an average of 
2,500 words. They are used to speaking in sentences and interpret- 
ing words and actions and meanings. There must be quite a dif- 
ference in the characteristics of readiness with a child who does 
not have this command of oral language. I am only raising the 
question with you and pointing out that you have a most interesting 
field for study to determine whether reading can help build this back- 
ground of experience the child cannot get "otherwise ; whether, with 
proper materials and methods, we can overcome that handicap, mak- 
ing reading take the place of experiences that other children get 
through oral language. 

Let us consider for a little while the essential of the mastery of the 
skill involved i - word recognition and in the comprehension of words 
and paragra One skill we know that is necessary and difficult 
for some arRinen and not for others—the simple little procedure of 
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moving the eyes along the line of print from left to right. Reading 
is the only activity in which we must make that one-way motion. If 
we look at an object we may look at the bottom first or either side 
first, and may jump around as much as we like in analyzing. In 
reading, we must begin at the left-hand side and read toward the 
right, unless, of course, we are reading an oriental language where 
we begin at the bottom and read up. Some children have a great 
deal of difficulty making that simple motion. It may be because we 
expose them to words before we give any conscious attention to the 
way they are reacting to the words. Possibly we can’t help it. They 
see signs around town; they see words, and they may simply build 
up the habit of looking at them that way. We used to think it was 
excellent for the kindergarten teacher to label things in the room. 
Possibly they picked it up backward. Perhaps it would be better 
if she didn’t do that. We do know that in the last 2 years we have 
had several little booklets attempting to build up this left-to-right 
movement, 

Another skill, of course, is the perception of word forms. There 
are just a few clues to recognizing words. There’s the length of the 
word. If you have several long words and one short one, it is very 
easy to pick out the short one; it is very easy in comparison to the 
situation where you have words that are all of the same length. The 
general configurations of the words are another clue. Some words 
are very much up-and-down words. Take the word “little.” Some 
other words are very decidedly streamlined. Take the word “save.” 
Some words go up in the middle and down at the end; or down in. 
the middle, and so on. The general configuration of the word is one 
of the most important clues to recognition. Another clue consists in 
certain minute details of a word. A case tells of a pupil recognizing 
“monkey” because of the tail at the end, and the same with “pig.” 
Those clues are all right in some cases, but inadequate in others. An- 
other clue is found in larger elements in the letter beginnings of 
words—the “ing” is a very common one. A child properly taught 
soon learns how to pick it out. They must first be picked out and 
recognized before they are translated into sounds. Another clue is 
provided by spelling. It is possible, of course, to spell out the 
letters, and in some cases, even you and I have to spell out a word— 
the word “though,” and the word “through,” when we meet them in 
certain contexts, they are so nearly alike. We almost have to spell 
it out to see what it is. We use that rarely. 

Now, what do we want? We want facilities in the various clues 
of recognizing words. We want to use all of these clues as they are 
helpful. We want to use length, configuration, small details, begin- 
nings of letters, and even this very close, minute analysis that results 
in spelling when it is necessary. But we want facility in recognizing 
words. We want accuracy, so we don’t mistake them, and eventually 
we want even emphasis. I think we see the importance of using these 
forms of word recognition better than we used to. These clues should 
be properly used together as they are needed. If we can insure the 
mastery of word recognition on the part of young children, we have 
solved a large part of the problem of reading. 

While we must recognize words, we don’t ordinarily read words— 
we read phrases and sentences. Then we have the problem over and 
above the problem of word recognition—that of interpreting the 
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meaning of sentences. Almost universally we are beginning reading 
with sentences, with material that makes sense, not just isolated 
words. I should think, with deaf children, you would do the same 
thing very largely—beginning with meaningful material, because 
reading means interpreting meanings. I think you have a bigger 

roblem, because deaf children would seem to have less understand- 
ing of sentence construction before they come to reading. Perhaps 
you have to build that at the same time that you build ‘the ae 
habits. But that can be done in many cases, using methods wit 
hearing children that build the sentence meaning largely through 
printed material and not through oral. Comprehension of para- 

raphs is a little more complicated than comprehension of sentences, 
but still essentially the same. Interpreting a sentence is largely a 
process of reasoning, as you perhaps realize. Each word must be 
given its proper meaning in relation with other words in the sen- 
tences, and there is a rational process of figuring out the meaning of 
this combination of words that is not involved in the simple recogni- 
tion of single words. 

I suggested as a fourth point, the interpretation of various reading 
abilities and objectives. We have found that if we emphasize me- 
chanics of reading without developing an interest in reading and a 
taste in reading, we tend to defeat our purpose, because there is 
nothing that makes reading succeed so well as success in it. There is 
nothing that brings so much interest as succeeding in it. There is 
nothing that brings so much interest as success in anything that you 
might do. That is redundant to say it that way. The point is that 
this mechanical drill on word after wor d, upon phrase after phrase, 
kills interest which in turn makes the process difficult. The develop- 
ment of materials and methods that makes success come early through 
the interpretation of single, simple sentences leads to a feeling ‘of 
success and to the proper “habits and skills that are involved in read- 
ing. Reading of meaningful material means developing the proper 
eye movements, usual] simultaneously, the different clues to word 
recognition which drill on isolated words doesn’t bring. We have to 
realize that we have moved a long way with hearing children, 
putting the emphasis in early years on silent reading, which, I think, 
would be rather helpful to you people as your emphasis must be on 
silent reading. Some people have gone so far as to suggest that with 
hearing children the oa years of reading should be entirely de- 
voted to silent reading. I have two or three experiments I want to 
refer to. 

One was carried on in one of the Oakland schools at least 5 years 
ago by a teacher and a principal who were particularly concerned 
with silent reading. This teacher tells how she had 50 children in this 
beginning class in the first grade. She divided them into four dif- 
ferent groups and began with the different groups at different times 
with different methods. But she used, she says, every workable 
exercise that she could get hold of that would lead to silent reading, 
and they had no time devoted whatsoever to the usual type. They 
did this for 2. years, she tells us, and she used at least 40 different 
types of exercises through which they read, and at the end of the 
second grade, according to the reading test that was given them, the 
better half averaged low fifth- -grade. ability, and the poorer half 
low fourth-grade ability. They read a large number of books. They 
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felt they had a much stronger interest in reading than children 
usually have at that time. ; 

Another individual who has been promoting this idea and calling 
it nonoral reading, is the former assistant superintendent of schools 
in Chicago, Mr. McDay. His reports give the results. He experi- 
mented first with one class and extended it to some dozen schools 
and then to a larger number. They carried on a reading program 
in which no oral reading whatever was permitted. All exercises were 
done silently. No word was ever pronounced during this time when 
they were reading. His argument is that in learning to read by 
relying on oral interpretation, we make the transition from the 
printed form to the oral form and then to the meaning—a round- 
about method of connecting the printed form and the meaning—and 
most of us, of course, are conscious of this inner speech or articulation 
that goes on while we read silently. This purpose was to try to 
develop readers who did not articulate inwardly to connect the printed 
symbol directly with the printed meaning. He gives us a hint of the 
various devices that were used. ‘They used, of course, words of many 
sorts, phrases, and sentences. They used lots of little materials, 
miniatures of the object they wanted to deal with, and then had cards 
and exercises dealing with those things. The results, he tells us, at 
the end of the first or second year were certainly satisfactory, and he 
thinks more satisfactory than the way they had been doing before. 
Mr. Parks, who Was on the platform a moment ago, carried on in this 
school last year an interesting study in which he did somewhat the 
same thing that I have suggested in this Chicago experiment with 
deaf children. He devised a great many kinds of exercises to teach 
the meaning of nouns, to teach the meaning of verbs, and to teach 


the meaning of prepositions and those other little words that cause 
difficulty. He controlled the conditions as well as he could, and he 
felt, well, I'd like to read from his conclusions. I’m not sure he can 
justify all of these, but he doesn’t say that he has proved them. He 
says: 


First, that in one-half day under normal class-room conditions the deaf 
child can accomplish a year’s growth in reading; second, that it is possible under 
the methods used by the writer to develop better attitudes and self-reliance than 
have been developed for the schools of the deaf in the past few years; third, 
that it is possible to devise materials that will develop in the deaf child all the 
language and reading abilities that the normal child has; fourth, that interest 
rather than vocabulary load should be considered in the selection of readers; 
fifth, that units of work stimulate reading interests; sixth, that a proper attitude 
toward reading must be developed before the child can be assured of success 
in reading; seventh, that a formal reading program should be postponed until 
the second year in school; eighth, obstacles to overcome in constructing materials 
for reading departments of the deaf—(1) developing the word concepts, 
(2) making the transition from word concepts to sentence concepts and para- 
graph concepts; and last, that specially devised materials are necessary for the 
teaching of the deaf child. 


As far back as 1929, Gates’ report had some preliminary experi- 
ments with deaf children in which it seems that deaf children could 
learn to read at least for the first’ year or two as rapidly as hearing 
children. There are certain advantages as well as disadvantages. 
One of the advantages is that deaf children do not need to make this 
connection between the printed form and spoken word and then the 
meaning. They should make the connection, it seems to me, directly 
between the printed form and the meaning. Another advantage 
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might be the deaf child would have a larger experience in terms of 
meanings and activities and experiences opened up to him, Through 
this that might make it more significant to him and more necessary 
than it is to the hearing child. Of course, the big disadvantage is 
that the deaf child does not have the background of experience to 
bring him to it. 

I should like to suggest that those of you who are in a position 
to do so have a wonderful opportunity here to make a contribution 
to the whole field of reading not merely to the more limited field of 
teaching reading to deaf children. If we knew more about how 
deaf children learn to read we might learn more about teaching 
hearing children. It might be you could devise methods that would 
be more effective with hearing children than the methods that we 
now use. Certainly, the improvement of materials in recent. years 
for children in the general public school has been in terms of better 
material in the sense that children can take this material and read it 
by themselves without any oral interpretation or aid from the 
teacher. 

The development of workbooks which has proceeded rapidly 
solely since 1920 has proceeded in the direction of better and better 
exercises, So that by solving these exercises and carrying out direc- 
tions, children are learning not only words, but getting meanings 
and are really interpreting sensible materials and building up the 
habits that are involved. IT’ll illustrate how those have been im- 
proved: 

They have been improved by reconfining the extent to which word 
discrimination in particular cases is required, An exercise can be 
made which is simple to distinguish the word “automobile” forcibly 
from the word “wagon.” The differences there are so gross that 
the beginner would have little difficulty, but the difference between 
the word “ball” and “bell” is so fine that a beginner would have 
difficulty with that distinction. He must make a very careful anal- 
ysis of those two words to distinguish “bell” from “ball” where 
the other words are so different, it isn’t difficult. Similar exercises 
have been improved to require an obvious discrimination or a very 
subtle discrimination in places. “A bird flies” or “a boat flies” or “a 
bird flitting” and so forth. You can make the exercise require as much 
or as little discrimination as the child is able to make and thereby 
grade it so that gradually he comes to use not only the gross differ- 
ences in words but uses the general conflagration in solving it by 
using those more subtle and refined discriminations. 

We have witnessed a great improvement in the general reading 
books in recent years and in supplementary books provided. The 
improvement artistically is obvious. If you will look at some of 
the recent readers; take the new Gates’ books just out this year 
or the Alice and Jerry books. They are beautiful and artistic, a 
considerable contrast to those of a few years ago. There has been 
a simplification of the vocabulary load, a considerable simplification 
in all of those earlier books. The first readers at the present time 
are not much more difficult than the primers of 15 or 20 years ago. 
The amount of reading material with the same reading vocabulary 
load is much greater so that reading can proceed with satisfaction 
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without many difficulties. After a child has mastered a comparatively 
small vocabulary he can do a great deal of reading which he enjoys 
and which gives him the practice he needs without stopping very 
often to decipher and figure out new and different words. This one 
factor, I am confident, is going to bring about a great improvement 
in the teaching of reading even if there is no other improvement. 
Just the fact that children can get into reading of sensible material 
so early and can read so much “of it with interest and satisfaction 
wil! mean that they will improve their own reading habits whether 
they have good or poor teachers, but materials themselves will bring 
about a good deal of improvement. The adaptation of a reading 
program to individual differences is just a way of saying that in order 
to insure mastery of the skills involved in reading and bring about 
these results that we want, we must adopt our program to the 
individual. 

I am sure that a great many of our reading deficiencies and diffi- 
culties have been brought about by large classes and the inability of 
teachers with large classes to find out what the needs of individuals 
are and to meet them. It seems to me that you teachers of the deaf 
have a very distinct advantage here, very much so, because your 
classes are smaller than the usual public-school classes, and you do 
have the opportunity to find out exactly what difficulties people have 
and you have the time and opportunity to set about remedying them, 
The adaptation to individual differences, of course, involves mate- 
rials. One of the improvements in materials has been the provision 
of much more material—much more varied material—to satisfy dif- 
ferent interests, different tastes and different levels of ability. We 
have almost come to the point where many teachers are not interested 
in a series of textbooks for their class—they are interested in having 
a great deal of reading materials so they can use different materials 
with different groups and individuals. 

We have been greatly concerned in recent years with the problem 
of diagnosis and remedial treatment of difficulties. I have had a 
number of parents call me lately and want to know what we could 
do for their children because they are having difficulty. I think 
gradually we are going to eliminate most of those cases as we make 
effective our reading program through some such essentials as I have 
attempted to enumerate. As we unite for such maturity—not simply 
wait, but work, to bring about that maturity—before we thrust read- 
ing upon children; as we integrate that reading with a whole series 
of worthwhile experience for children at the given age; as we make 
sure that each child masters these skills involved in the recognition 
of words and in the interpretation of words and sentences and para- 
graphs; as we work simultaneously to work up the interests, tastes, 
and skills—I think we will eliminate most of these reading-deficiency 
cases. There doesn’t seem to be any one cause. They seem to be 
due primarily to the fact that somewhere along in the child’s ex- 
perience things were not right so that he mastered the things he 
should have mastered. The material or the methods were not ‘right 
for the time so that he lost interest and failed to make the progress 
he should, developing the idea that perhaps he couldn’t. 

It is rather baffling to have a case such as we have in the neighbor- 
hood now of a nice boy in the eighth grade and not a troublesome 
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boy—a sincere, honest, interesting boy, reading with first- or second- 
grade reading ability. There seems to be no reason he should be 
handicapped like that. We’ve been giving him some special work 
and he has made some improvement. We do know a long time ago 
he built up the idea that he could not read. He had some older 
sisters who told him he was dumb; he didn’t learn to read. Some- 
thing happened—it may have been the teacher’s or the sisters’ or the 
parents’ fault. That boy is very seriously handicapped at present 
and it seems too difficult to overcome. I can’t help but feel that he 
would be reading normally for his age if something hadn’t gone 
wrong way back there in the first or second grade. There doesn’t 
seem to be any other reason. He will probably overcome most of it 
in time if he continues to work at it. It is just fortunate it hasn’t 
resulted in behavior problems and some serious and vital maladjust- 
ments; because it does with a great many individuals, 

It was recognized quite awhile ago that the cause of these reading 
deficiencies seemed to be the lack of a balanced broad program, in- 
cluding reading for many purposes, reading materials of many types, 
reading in great. varieties of situations. I see every now and then 
illustrations of this lack of balance. Teachers who greatly over- 
emphasize one of the clues to word-recognition. It is usually the 
phonetic clue, although phonetics in itself is not really a form of 
word recognition. It means the translation of the combinations of 
letters into sounds, but first those combinations of letters must be 
recognized. 

I have visited a classroom not far from here in which the teacher 
would not let a child pronounce a word unless he first sounded it 
out, and it was making reading for all those children very dull and 
laborious. They weren’t getting meanings or enjoying it. 

I think my concluding suggestion to you people would be that you 
have one of the most challenging opportunities in the whole field of 
education to study this problem of reading of deaf children and try 
to devise materials that will help give them meanings that they need 
in printed form so that they can teach themselves to read very largely 
without your help. If you will take the material that is prepared 
for hearing children, make adaptations given there—experiences in 
reading readiness; teaching a child to move his eyes along print from 
left to right with pictures before the print; these little experiences 
in which he distinguishes between those things which are all alike 
and those that are different, first with objects and then with words; 
exercises in which a picture is combined with certain phrases and 
he indicates which phrase goes with which picture; exercises illus- 
trating nouns and verbs and even those of prepositions and conjunc- 
tions can be devised—if you will study your problem of teaching 
reading to deaf children, you will make a contribution to the teach- 
ing of reading to hearing children. [Applause.] 

Chairman Sxyperc. Are there any announcements? If not, we 
stand. adjourned. 

(The meeting was then adjourned. at 3:15. o’clock for a 10-minute 
recess. ) 





























AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 
PANEL DISCUSSION, 3:25-4:30 P. M. 
AURICULAR TRAINING 


Presiding: Miss Amelia DeMotte, Illinois School. 

Questions presented : 

1. What should be the basis for acoustic classification? How is the 
deciding line to be drawn? 

2. What are the greatest benefits of acoustic training? 

38. How may vocabulary be developed by the acoustic method? 

4. Does it pay to have classes using hearing aids only part of the time? 

Panel: 

Mr. Clarence D. O’Connor, superintendent, Lexington School, New York. 
Miss Gladys M. Conner, Oregon School. 

Mr. F. W. Doyle, Oakland Day School. 

Miss Margaret Breakey, Illinois School. 

Mr. Marshall Hester, California School. 

Mr. John Yale Crouter, superintendent, Rhode Island School. 

(The meeting convened at 3:25 o’clock, Miss Amelia DeMotte, 
of the Illinois School, presiding. ) 

Chairman DeMorre. The regular work in auricular training has 
been going on for a good many years in our schools. One of my 

earliest recollections as a child was pictures of a class of deaf chil- 
a in a class in Wisconsin. These children were standing in the 
sun, squinting, of course, and each boy and girl had an audiphone. 
Now, you youngér ones don’t know anything about audiphones, but 
they are the little hard-rubber phones that used to be used by hard- 
of-hearing persons. These children were standing there in the sun 
and pressing the audiphones to their teeth to get the sound. The 
principle of bone conduction, of course, was being used, 

Of late years we have done much more with ‘the auricular work. 
Lately we have been able to do much more with auricular work 
because of the improved instruments. We really owe a great deal 
to inventors for the inventions that have been made and the im- 
provements that have been made in the instruments. 

The voices are not distorted and the sound comes in much clearer 
tothem. When the subject was given to me for this panel this after- 
noon it was given as auricular training. Now, some use that word; 
others use “acoustic.” Dr. Goldstein, of course, approves of the 
word “acoustic.” I can’t see but what the end is the same which- 
ever word is used, so some of us use one and some the other. 

It seemed to me that that was a very broad subject, entirely 
too broad for our work this afternoon, because this matter has 
been sold to every superintendent and every school in the country. 
So what we want to do now is to get down to a more minute study 
of the subject, and so I asked the privilege of suggesting some sub- 
jects or topics which would make the session more profitable and 
more to the point. I tried to get material from all parts of the 
country. I think if you will take a look at those with me on the 
platform this afternoon, you will realize that we have here repre- 
sentatives of the eastern, the middle western, the western, and the 
northern schools, and there are also representatives of large schools 
and of small schools, State schools, day schools, and large residential 
schools and small residential schools; and we will attack this question 
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from different angles, and perhaps be able to solve some of these prob- 
lems—of course, this is a problem since it is connected with the teach- 
ing of the deaf. It seems to me we have nothing but problems all the 
time. 

Now I will ask Mr. Hester to speak first. He is going to talk 
on the first question, “What should be the basis for acoustic classi- 
fication? How is the deciding line to be drawn?” We will hear 
more of this subject later on in the program. Mr. Hester. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. Marsuatt Hester (California). What should be the basis 
for accoustic classification?” I think, from the standpoint of our 
school here, we can answer that with one word. That word is “prac- 
ticality.’” What is practical or what is economically practical. We 
must not try to accomplish ideal things in State schools. 

The second question, “How is the deciding line to be drawn?”— 
and still I think the word “practicality” answers that. 

I want to stop just a minute to read a letter which I received 
yesterday. There is no date line. It is from the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Home and Farm, Inc., Salvation Army, California. 

Dear MarsHatt S. Hester: I having good time up here summer. Next 
morning I came to school every morning and played baseball, too. All boys 
and girls be nice to me all day. How is Mr. Birck? He is getting along just 
fine. I play games tonight. 

Signed, “Your friend, George.” 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, that letter is from a hard-of-hearing 
boy—a hard-of-hearing boy—who has not had the advantage of 
auricular training. He is a boy who came down to school just a 
few months ago. I am sorry I can’t tell you how old he is. He 
is about.13 or 14, I guess, possibly older, and I would like to say 
that George is one of the boys that should help to set the limitations. 

If we are going to use hearing aids, we must certainly use them 
with our hard-of-hearing children to give them more normal langu- 
age, as far as that is possible, and to give them more speech. George 
has been neglected so far as auricular training is concerned. What 
can be done about that will remain to be seen in the next year and 
the year after that. 

To get back to George and auricular training, I think that the 
schools such as this school—State schools—where funds are limited, 
that we should use our hearing aids as much as possible with our 
hard-of-hearing children. Next, if we have money for more hearing 
aids, if we have sufficient funds to secure teachers to use these hear- 
ing aids, I think we should use hearing aids for speech correction, 
for development of all sorts of speech qualities in children who 
have enough residual sound perception to make that at least eco- 
nomically practical. 

Now, the question arises, “What is the line,” what is the place 
‘where we can stop, or how far can we go with auricular training 
for these children who are hard of hearing but who are not totally 
deaf? That point, I am sure, is open to debate so far as we are 
concerned here in California. The point below which we cannot go 
very effectively in auricular training for so-called deaf children is 
about 35 percent residual sound perception. To be sure, you can 
accomplish things, speaking from the auricular standpoint now, 
you can accomplish things with children who have greater losses 
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than that, children who have less hearing than that. But you can’t 
accomplish anything that is equal in value to the time and money 
spent in achieving it. 

My time is almost up and I would like to reemphasize the state- 
ment that the limitation should be set at practical points, not at the 
thing that we would like to do or think is the thing that is ideal, 
but we should do the best we can with the facilities at hand. 

First, to give auricular work to the hard-of-hearing children; and, 
second, to the children who cannot hear as you and I hear but who 
can get speech correction, voice adjustment, and other things through 
auricular methods. Thank you. [Applause.] 

Chairman DeMorre. The second question, “What are the great- 
est benefits of acoustic training?” will be dealt with by Miss Gladys 
M. Connor, of the Oregon School, who will tell us what they are 
doing there and the instruments they have in use. Miss Conner. 


{ Applause. | 
WHAT ARE THE GREATEST BENEFITS OF ACOUSTIC TRAINING? 
(Miss GuApys M. Conner, Oregon School) 


Miss DeMotte, members of the panel, coworkers, we have five ma- 
chines in use in our school, and I feel that there is no end to the 
benefits of auricular training—but the five greatest. 1 think, are— 


(1) The psychological effect. 
(2) Improved speech. 

(3) Improved vocabulary. 

(4) Improved lip reading. 

(5) Acceleration or stimulation. 

To see a hard-of-hearing child become a hearing child through 
auricular training is the hope and aim of every auricular teacher. 
This maximum result may not come in all cases, but innumerable 
benefits and improvements result. With even the slightest results, 
the beneficial psychological effect of auricular training is at once 
apparent. The listless, ill-adjusted hard-of-hearing child and deaf 
child becomes a better socialized child, because he feels that he be- 
longs, that he is important, and that he knows accomplishment. As 
illustration, one boy made this statement: “Without the hearing aid 
I feel alone, as if I were the only person in the world; but when I 
put it on, the whole world seems to come alive. Another said: “Now 
we can work just as public-school pupils do.” 

Second among the resulting benefits is that the child can interpret 
the speech he hears and can himself speak better. Even the child 
with the least amount of hearing gets inflection with the education 
or reeducation of the hearing aid. In varying degrees through 
amplification, the children learn to articulate more easily, to stress 
and to shade their speech. This is particularly true in the songs 
and poems, which they love, after having had auricular training. 
Tn many cases an improved voice quality results. 

The limited vocabulary of the hard-of-hearing and deaf child has 
always been a paramount handicap in his speech and reading. 
Through auricular training a widened and varied vocabularly is 
opened to him. 
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The child who might enjoy reading with its attendant vicarious 
experiences often dislikes it because the maze of unfamiliar words dis- 
courages him. Reading and speech accomplishments with the hearing 
child go hand in hand, say public-school teachers ; hence through auric- 
ular training, the hard-of-hearing and deaf child may find through 
his ease in reading a more fluent and normal speech, because of his 
broadened vocabulary. 

Lip reading, of course, is contingent, not only upon physical at- 
tentiveness but also upon vocabulary knowledge. Until he has the 
vocabulary, until he has the understanding of language, how can a 
hard-of-hearing or deaf child be expected to read lips well? The 
fourth benefit, lip reading, is a direct result of the third. 

The fifth is the acceleration or stimulation of the child. Because 
he knows the joy of accomplishment, because of his increased under- 
standing, his general attitude and his approach to new subject mat- 
ter, receives an amazing stimulation. This seems to show in all 
his subject matter, but it is most apparent in his becoming a better 
socialized and a happier individual than before. 

These five benefits—the psychological effect, improved speech, im- 
proved vocabulary, improved lip reading, and acceleration—make for 
the hard-of-hearing and deaf child, a better and more normal life, 
because of his accomplishment in speech, in idiomatic expression, and 
independent language. He becomes capable of better citizenship, 
has the best possible speech and psychological background for a life 
of happiness and usefulness. [Applause. ] 

Chairman DeMorrr. Miss Conner has given us the benefits as 
she sees them in a residential school, and now we will hear from the 
Oakland public schools—the day-school children. Mr. F. W. Doyle. 
[ Applause. ] 













SOME ADVANTAGES OF AURICULAR TRAINING 







(F. W. Doyie, Oakland Day School) 





The board of education of the Oakland public schools has, as have 
many boards of both residential and day schools, made provisions 
for the use of multiple hearing aids for those children for whom this 
special type of instruction proves beneficial. 

At the beginning of the past school term, recordings were made of 
the speech of children who were to use, for the first time, a group 
aid during the greater part of the school day. The impairment of 
hearing of these children ranged from an average loss of 45 to 85 
decibels within the speech range. Upon making additional record- 
ings at the end of the school term, a general improvement in speech, 
especially in the rhythm of o— and the intonation of voice was 
made evident. That the psychological outlook of these children be- 
came brighter, that their speech-reading ability became greater and 
that there was a more fluent expression of both oral and written 
language, in our opinions cannot be questioned. Yet there seems 
another apparent advantage of acoustic training in the public schools 
which I wish to present. 

The education of the deaf and hard of hearing in Oakland is part 
of an individual guidance program. This department, a part of Oak- 
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land’s total educational system and directed by an assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, is composed of a staff of specialists in various 
fields of education, whose duty it is to study the child as a person 
and try to discover and alleviate conditions which might contribute 
to the school retardation of an individual child. 

As an outgrowth of considering impaired hearing as one of these 
factors, a complete conservation of hearing program has been estab- 
lished. Primarily the acoustically handicapped children are placed 
into one of three groups. First, those who need to be seated in that 
part of the classroom in which’ they receive the greatest volume of 
sound from the teacher; second, those who need supplementary speech 
reading in order to insure satisfactory school progress; third, those 
who are placed in a special class. 

In general this is a good classification, but we have found that 

many children in group two, those receiving supplementary speech 
reading, do not make satisfactory school progress, show little im- 
provement in speech, and do not make a proper school adjustment. 
This is true, in most cases, of children in the first, second, and third 
grades. Realizing that these children needed more individual in- 
struction even though their audiograms revealed relatively slight 
losses of hearing, we placed some of them with a group of children 
who were using a multiple aid. 

Don, a boy who had attended eight different schools in 2 years 
hoping to find a teacher who could teach him something, was con- 
sidered to be of low academic ability. He proved to be a very good 
student upon being instructed in an atmosphere in which he actually 
heard what the teacher said. 

Paul, a second-grade boy had a very bad speech defect and was 
poor in language and reading. His audiogram shows an average 
loss of 40 decibels in the speech area. This boy showed great im- 
provement in general academic ability and before the end of the 
school term was programmed in the regular school classes in all sub- 
jects except language and speech, for which he returned to the special 
class each day. His mother, who was very reluctant to send him to 
« special class, wrote us a very complimentary note at the end of 
this term in which she expressed her gratitude for Paul’s progress 
in oral and written language. Marie, a third-grade pupil, showing 
an average loss of 40 decibels, was considered a slow pupil and was, 
like Paul, programmed in some regular classes before the end of the 
school term. 

It is hoped that all three of these children will be able to keep 
up with children of their chronological ages, after receiving an ade- 
quate foundation in speech and language. 

The success attained with these three children has encouraged us, 
in planning our audiometric survey for next year, to include all 
primary and kindergarten children. No doubt, there are many chil- 
dren in kindergarten who are not getting a ’ good start in school 
because of a hearing deficiency, even though it may be caused by 
some condition which can be corrected by medical treatment. If 

many of these children are discovered, plans are being made to group 
them in a special class and give them ‘acoustic instruction until it has 
been proved that the causes for the impairment have been corrected 
or that they are able to continue in regular classes. 
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It has been found that in many cases of children who are failing 
in reading, that there is a history of ear trouble during the years 
in which they were acquiring speech. 

We in Oakland believe that acoustic instruction has untold ad- 
vantages. [Applause. | 

Chairman DeMorre. The introduction of these machines used in 
the schoolrooms has made it necessary and best for us to change our 
methods. The groups must be taught more naturally so that they 
have natural speech and language “and we want to continue that 
natural speech and we all know that in our deaf classes through the 
year we have been guilty of using stilted language and words not 
necessary; and so it is necessary to now use with these classes a 
more natural method to develop the vocabulary and develop their 
own use of language in a more natural way. 

In Illinois, we have been doing a great deal of auricular work. 
We have one building devoted entirely to the acoustic work and we 
have 12 machines. 

Now, Miss Breakey is to tell us of a method she has been develop- 
ing of building up of the vocabulary by this method. Miss Breakey. 
[ Applause. ] 


ONE METHOD OF VOCABULAR DEVELOPMENT 
(Miss MARGARET BrREAKEY, Illinois School) 


I should like to discuss the program of vocabulary development 
being carried on in the acoustic department of the Illinois School, 
not because we feel that this is the ideal plan, but because it is a 
program that has produced results. In this department we have 
approximately 155 children in 14 classes ranging from the first pre- 
paratory through the ninth grade. These classes receive all their 
academic instruction with an earphone. About 32 percent are hard- 
of-hearing children, 12 percent are adventitiously deaf children who 
had acquired speech and language patterns before losing their hear- 
ing, and the remaining 56 percent are children who before beginnin 
their acoustic training understood only a very few words checuak 
hearing. Many of them understood none at all. 

The main objective of this department is the training of hearing 
to the extent that sounds are interpreted as meaningful words. 
Other desirable objectives such as improvement in speech, speech 
reading, use of language and in attitude have in most cases followed 
the achievement of the primary purpose. 

One of our preparatory classes, composed of 11 deaf children 
with hearing losses ranging from 62 to 90 decibles and one hard-of- 
hearing boy with a 35-decible loss, presented the best opportunity 
for determining just what might be expected from a systematic pro- 
gram of training the hearing. 

Five children were members of the class last year and so have had 
2 years of acoustic training. The others came in this year. 

The program in this class was planned to follow as closely as 
ossible the pattern of vocabulary development of the normal child. 
Vords were first associated with objects or actions and were repeated 

into the microphone a great many times before a child was asked to 
show that he understood the meaning by pointing to the object or 
performing the action. After it was certain that the children really 
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heard these words and connected them with the correct meaning, 
they were allowed to try to say them. As the hearing child learns to 
speak through imitating the speech of those he hears, our children 
have tried to imitate what they heard their teachers say. In most 
cases other methods of speech development had to be resorted to to 
supplement imitation. Numerous devices and games were used to 
provide drill in hearing and associating the sound with an object or 
picture and later with the printed and ‘written form. 

Correct language patterns are being formed by the same method 
of rote learning. “Dozens of language ; games in which the same pat- 
tern is repet ated again and again were “used. For ex ample, in their 
reading the sentence, “This is Jip,” came up. The teacher, pointing 
to each member of the class in turn, would say, “This is Arthur,” 
“This is Shirley,” “This is Daisy,” etc. Then the children took turns 
and did the same thing until the form of that sentence and its mean- 
ing was clear. All new sentence forms were driiled on in some such 
manner and continued until recognized through hearing. 

The vocabulary and language principles given this class were based 
on and correlated with the Winnetka pre-primer cards. The indi- 
vidual vowel sounds were drilled on in separate periods. 

By the end of the first year the children had approximately 180 
words in their hearing and reading vocabulary. At the end of this 
year, their second, they had about 375. 

In a test given at the end of this year on 210 words taken from this 
list in which the children were required to identify the words without 

watching the teacher’s mouth, only three children had grades below 
87. 

In other classes where the children already possessed a reading 
vocabulary and some understanding of language, the method of 
developing a hearing vocabulary was slightly different. 

To make sure that all necessary words were taught, the Horn list 
of the 1,140 commonest words in the spoken vocabulary of a 6-year- 
old child given in the twenty-fourth yearbook, was used as a basis 
for the selection of vocabular y. The words were divided into groups 
such as colors, animals, food, etc., and drilled on as they fitted in 
with the reading work of the class. 

At least a half hour a day is given to regular acoustic drill. Words 
are associated with their meaning and then spoken into the micro- 
phone a number of times before a response is required. All kinds 
of games are used here, too. Hearing always comes first and imita- 
tive speech afterward. 

After a basic hearing vocabulary has been built up, new words and 
phrases are taken from the readers. We are using the Elson-Gray 
series throughout the department and so have a controlled vocabulary. 

All words are used in sentences and correlated with the language 
principles being taken up. Stress is laid on listening for every sound, 
and in dictation if a child writes a singular noun when a plural was 
spoken or the present tense instead of ‘the past, no credit 1s given. 

These children are also trained to recognize individual sounds 
separately and in words. 

Our first-grade class last year, made up of children with no _pre- 
vious acoustic training, was given about 1,400 words in correlated 
and reading voc abulary. Last fall, on returning from the summer 
vacation, they were given a test on 100 words taken from this list to 
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check retention after a 8-month period. On this test the lowest 
grade was 80; there were five grades of 100, and the average grade 
was 96. 

For concrete examples of the results obtained so far from a definite 
program of training the hearing I have selected two cases. 

Case I is a girl, Ly, 4 years old, deaf since birth. Her audiogram 
shows an almost horizontal curve with an average loss of 53 decibels 
in the speech range. Her mother says that she had never said : 
word or given any evidence of understanding speech through ip 
reading before entering school. Before coming to our school she 
had 1 year in another school for the deaf. She has been in our school 
4 years. From September 1935 to June 1936 she had 30 minutes, 
daily speech work with the teletactor but gave no response as far as 
training of hearing was concerned. In April and May of 1936 her 
class had 6 weeks’ use of the Aurex. She made an excellent response, 
learning a number of words through hearing alone, and showed im- 
provement in speech. 

Since September 1936 she has been in an acoustic class and is mak- 
ing excellent progress. The first year in this department she had 
an : estimated 1,000 words in her hearing vocabulary. 

In the September 1938 test on 100 drill words selected from the 
list given the year before she made 96. On the January acoustic 
sentence tests which show understanding of connected language, she 
made 96, and in the May test 99. 

She has been in school 5 years and is now ready for our fourth 
grade, which corresponds to a public school fourth grade. 

Case II is one with a decided hearing loss, a girl of 13 deafened 
at 22 months from measles. Her audiogr. am shows an aver age loss of 
77 decibels, dropping off steadily from 60 decibels at 512 to 90 decibels 
at 2,048. 

She has had 2 years in a country school and 5 years in the Illinois 
school where she had to start in first preparatory on entering. She 
also had 30-minute daily periods on the teletactor but knew only two 
words through hearing (mother and baby) when she entered an 
acoustic class in September 1937. She had good consonant sounds 
but unusually poor vowels and a very tight unpleasant voice. She 
was unable to identify words by hearing alone until after 3 months’ 
work. By Christmas she could follow fairly well in an easy primer 
as the teacher read, but did this more by phrase and sentence units 
than by actual words. She began to respond rather suddenly in 
January and by February was taking almost all the new drill words 
and was making up on the old ones. The class was drilled on 775 
words. In December she made zero on the word test. In June she 
made 90. When tested on the nondrill basic reading vocabulary she 
made a grade of 69. Connected rapid speech is still hard for her 
to understand, but she gets part of it. . 

The results of our work so far seem to indicate that most children 
with a hearing loss up to 75 decibels can be given a considerable 
hearing vocabulary and that many more with greater losses could 
benefit enormously from a systematic program of training the hear- 
ing. [Applause. | 

Chairman DeMorre. It may seem surprising but we have a few, 
two or three, maybe four, children in the auricular department who 
have no hearing. They became deaf after they acquired speech and 
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language. Their language is that of the natural hearing person. It 
has caused considerable discussion, but we have decided to leave them 
in the classroom, because the language being used is their language, 
too. 

If they are put in with deaf children, their mistakes may bore 
them. They are not making such mistakes and they don’t under- 
stand why those mistakes should be made. So it seems best to leave 
those children with the hard-of-hearing children and they are mak- 
ing good progress all along. We watch them, and if they were not 
making progress, we would put them in with the others. 

Now, we will go back to the first question, and Mr. Clarence D. 
O’Connor, of the Lexington School, New York City, is going to dis- 
cuss it. Mr. O’Connor. [Applause. | 

Mr. O’Connor. Miss DeMotte, friends, I cannot draw a line that 
could be called the deciding line for such a classification. It is im- 
possible for me to draw a line which will say that this child shall 
have an acoustic training and this child shall not. It is impossible, 
particularly with young children, because 4- or 5- or 6-year-old 
children do not respond to tests to the extent that you or I can say 
that this is the amount of hearing that child has. Therefore, I'd 
like to approach this subject today from two angles: From the stand- 
point, first, of the school or schools that may have unlimited equip- 
ment at their disposal and are not restricted to one or two hearing 
aids. And then, at the close of this discussion, with the other angle— 
the school that cannot have more than one or two hearing aids for 
their entire program. 

With the first program, therefore, where a school is fortunate 
enough to be able to have at their disposal, let us say unlimited 
equipment—now I don’t say that for 30 classrooms they have 30 
hearing aids, but half a dozen or so for 250 or they have, maybe, as 
many as 10 or 12 or 15 hearing aids. The basis for classification 
would be as follows: The first basis would be chronological age, and 
that would apply to all children who enter at the age of 3 or 4 
or 5. Naturally a program at 3 is restricted to a few moments a 
day; at 4, still a restricted program; and at 5, increasing periods per 
day—that is the basis we have followed for young children at the 
Lexington School, and all children in the first 5 years, at least, are 
given acoustic training in varying degrees and units of timing. 

The 3-year-olds, for instance, have 1 period of about 5 minutes 
a day, and some of them do not go near phones—they don’t like it 
and we don’t force them but let them take it when they come to it, as 
they grow older. The reason for chronological age, as I have stated, 
is that I can’t tell by any possible means accurately the degree of 
hearing that children in groups of 10 may have. Therefore, as they 
grow older, the second classification becomes more important and that 
is the degree of residual hearing. When the children approach the 
age of 5 or 6, their classification, if possible, should follow the line 
of relative hearing, if all things can be paralleled with their I. Q. and 
age. 

As they grow older, then, the third basis for classification becomes 
more important, and that is achievement. _ ' 

Now, I have given three bases for classification and I want to 
justify them. All this is predicated on the availability of considera- 
ble equipment. With a lot of hearing aids—with enough to meet 
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that kind of a situation—you can grade in that manner. That pre- 
supposes and includes then as a part of the scheme, the continued use 
for a considerable length of time of all children under 8 years of 
age of acoustic training program, and I want to justify it from this 
angle alone—that the longer I work with children and apply hearing 
aids to them, the more convinced I am that the program can be so 
schemed that acoustic training can be continuous and can be precise, 
and you can achieve the greatest possible achievement for any given 
child in the light of his hearing if the program is schemed properly. 

We will pass from the youngest group, where, of course, the 
activities you are engaging in are primarily designed to develop 
sound discriminations and you are dealing with gross sounds. At 
the beginning, sounds are easy to grasp and you gradually move to 
speech sounds and patterns. I'll try to justify my point: 

It is difficult, often, to objectively determine that you have 
achieved what you say you have. You know we are all full of pride 
and no superintendent or teacher is free from this. We say it is 
wonderful and it does help, but I have an awful time to convince 
some of my board who are thoroughly sold on the use of hearing aids 
as to just why I can’t tell them where the children have gone during 
this time and how much good it has done them—I just can’t do it, 
but I am now talking about the second basis of classification. That 
is where the achievement becomes very important and surmounts, I 
believe, the matter of grading and classification on the basis of 
hearing alone, because you all know what happens the minute you 
get 10‘children graded from the standpoint of ‘hearing. Their 
I. Q.’s are apt to get out of gear and then within 6 months they are 
scattered. You just can’t keep them unless you have a large group 
to grade where you can select them. Therefore, achievement in a 
small school of 200 or 250 or 300 must become very important. If 
the other factors can be controlled and kept parallel, that is fine, but 
achievement, I think, must become the paramount point. The group 
of children are of the age of 10; there are 8 or 9 which is to justify 
the fact that you have everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
exposing them to acoustic training. 

We have tried to justify this as much as we can. We have not 
given a complete schiaraiiad test but a simple one, and in this 
group of 7 children, there were 3 who had a decibel loss of 
90 to 95 which are in a pretty deaf group—68 in 1 ear and 75 in the 
other ear; 1 with 72 and 67; 4 children with fair amounts of residual 
hearing; 3 children with very little from a standpoint of acceleration 
or achievement. On the word-recognition test, the 4 who had rela- 
tively high amounts of hearing—remember they had no speech or 
language when they came in—their achievement in the Gates’ tests of 
word-recognition are as follows: 1 reached a reading grade level of 3, 
the second, better than the second grade—they are 9 and 10 years of 
age; the third reached the third grade; the fourth child, little less 
than third grade. The scores of 3 who were deaf were: the first 1 in 
that group scored 3; the next 1 made the highest score with the high- 
est loss of hearing in the basis of achievement. Now that girl has 
followed right straight along with.that group since they stopped the 
use of hearing aids. Now what has she lost in the way of accelera- 
tion? She is ahead of all other children and her I. Q. happens to be 
103-—less than 2 other children in the group. The lowest score in 
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that group was 2.4 (second grade—4) of which there are 2 lower 
than that in the hard-of-hearing group. Now for sentence recogni- 
tion they scored much higher than that. They all fell down, of 
course, in paragraph reading. 

The point I am trying to establish is that the children who were 
very deaf that followed the group from the beginning have not suf- 
fered for the simple reason that the program has always been set up 
so that every child in any particular group achieves success—tastes 
success on her own particular level. If it cannot be set up and if 
the emphasis is placed upon the extent to which they are going to 
achieve fine discrimination through hearing, then that child 1s going 
to suffer; but the emphasis should not be placed upon that as the 
primary objective. The emphasis must always be, in a residential 
school, for the deaf, on speech development and speech improvement. 
It cannot be placed primarily as the ability to hear. If that is the 
main objective, then those children should not be in a school for the 
deaf with an I. Q. of 120—they should be in a public school. 

Now I want to tell you something about a believe-it-or-not story in 
New York and I wouldn’t believe it until I saw it—the extent to 
which children with profound losses of hearing can learn to recognize 
speech patterns through their ears and not necessarily be able to 
hear. Now what is the significance of that? The significant thing 
about that is its tremendous influence on the quality of their “aul 
and vocabulary growth, their speech growth and their whole language, 
fluency, not in their speech, but rather fluency in their ability to 
handle language from speech through their lip reading. 

A boy in New York who was started by his parents as a very young 
child was exposed to a program of acoustic training wherein they 
gave him sounds through the naked ear with their normal voices 
which projected in some way—if you get what I mean—that it was 
almost a single tone. It had great carrying power; that boy was 
started on that kind of a program and his average hearing loss was 
85 decibels. He was about 19 and he had finished high school. I 
have never seen a deaf boy who had the capacity to use language 
like he could. His father took him before our teachers’ group and 
read from the New York Times an editorial, and he repeated it word 
for word—a profoundly deaf boy and his speech was excellent, pre- 
cise fluency but deaf speech. 

Now, I did the same thing. It took me 20 minutes to project my 
voice properly so that it carried through a pattern. However, I 
moved away from his ear 3 inches and he couldn’t hear one thing I 
said. Now, was:that boy going to use his hearing as a medium of 
interpretation? Never—it is impossible, because you cannot talk that 
close to his ear. He will never be able to acquire the ability to re- 
ceive and develop the patterns of hearing through electrical approach. 
He has never used an electrical hearing aid. It is a believe-it-or-not 
thing, and you won’t believe it unless you see it. Now that was the 
most convincing example I have ever seen of the efficacy of this 
program, and it doesn’t have to be restricted to the 50 or 60 or 35 
decibel group, for all of us have seen children who have come to us 
from public schools with a loss of 40 with an I. Q. of 80; another 
with an I. Q. of 110 and another with an average which makes one 
able to succeed and so it is impossible to set a line. Now as we get 
into the older groups, then the question is based on achievement so 
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that implies one more thing—a hearing aid in every room where you 
grade children on basis of hearing and let hearing fall where it may. 
If it helps them, let them use it, and if it does not help, what have 
you lost. 
” The school that has a limited equipment at its disposal can actually 
take its basis of grading from two angles. Then you can serve a 
few children a lot of time. In other words, you will have to decide 
that if we have only one hearing aid to serve 30 or 40 each day for 
40 minutes in a specific program we cannot give them the other pro- 
gram which I failed to identify and which we call the saturation 
program. That is talking, talking, talking to children through hear- 
ing aids through the ear which is the casual or normal type of pro- 


gram that a hearing child passes through and that is where he blos- 
soms out in speech. You couldn’t do that with. one instrument—-you 
have to have two types of grading programs: serving a lot of stu- 
dents for a few minutes a day, wherein you may not achieve enough 
success, or you can take the other and serve 10 or 12 for as much as 
a whole day with a hearing aid. Now I would take the latter for it 
would do one thing. Take a dozen or 10 students—we have now 
decided that they have the most hearing, they have all the factors 
that make for the greatest success, and a good I. Q. and are well 
balanced. Run them through from that point for 10 years if neces- 
sary and prove once and for all that it has tremendous value for 
that kind of a group and if it is a true picture of the school for the 
deaf, those children would average around 50 or 60 decibels of loss— 
if you had a large school, you would have a great many—but run it 
through on that basis and prove it one way or another. If it is good, 
then move on, if it is not, throw it out and then you will know. 
[ Applause. | 

Chairman DeMorre. Mr. O’Connor has answered this last ques- 
tion, too, “Does it pay to have classes using hearing aids only part of 
the time.” He thinks we should pick out the best pupils in the class 
to use the hearing aids all the time. We take it that it is not so 
worth while to use them part of the time. 

You have all had a chance at the questions. We thank you for 
your kind and interested attention. We will adjourn now. 
(The meeting adjourned at 4:25 o’clock.) 


















6:30 P. M. 


An opportunity was afforded to visit the Golden Gate International 
Exposition at Treasure Island. 
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SECTION MEETINGS, 10-10:50 A. M. 






SUPERVISION 






Leader: Miss Mildred A. Groht, principal, Lexington School, New York. 
Chairman: Mr. C. E. MacDonald, principal, British Columbia School. 

Paper: The Visual Language Tests, Dr. Noel Keys, professor of education, 
University of California. 
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PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 


Leader: Miss Margaret Scyster, supervising teacher of the primary depart- 


ment, Illinois School. 
Demonstration: The Belgian Method, Sister Rose Anita, St. Mary’s School, 


Buffalo, N. Y., with pupils from St. Mary’s. 
SPEECH DEVELOPMENT 


Leader: Mrs. Edna L. Wolf, supervising teacher, primary department, Cali- 


fornia School. 

Presiding: Miss Ethel Stanley, supervising teacher, primary department, 
Utah School. 

Demonstration of the Coyne pitch indicator. 

Paper: Education of the Deaf in South Africa, Miss Janice Breitwieser, 
Dominican School for the Deaf, Wittebome, Cape Province, South Africa. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IN SOUTH AFRICA 


(Miss JANICE BREITWIESER, Dominican School for the Deaf, Cape Province, 
South Africa) 


In the Union of South Africa there are about 7,000,000 people, 
approximately four-fifths of whom are classed as non-Europeans. As 
many of the natives live in very isolated districts, the whole question 
of education becomes a very difficult one. 

Serving the Union of South Africa, there are three schools for the 
deaf—the Johannesburg School for European deaf children, the 
Worcester School for Europeans and non-Europeans, and the Do- 
minican School for Europeans and non-Europeans. As South 
Africa is a bi-lingual country, English and Afrikaans being two 
languages spoken, the schools are necessarily divided as to their 
language medium. The school in Worcester uses the Afrikaans 
medium, while the Cape Town and Johannesburg schools use English 
as their basic language. 

The Union Department of Education directs the activities of the 
three schools, but each one also operates under the auspices of a 
church. Both the Cape Town and Johannesburg Schools are under 
the jurisdiction of the Catholic Church, and the Worcester School is 
under the Dutch Reformed Church. However, all these schools are 
regulated by the Government as to hours, salary scale, school terms, 
and course of study. 

A new law has just been passed to make the education of European 
deaf compulsory. However, as yet no machinery is available to put 
the law into effect. No provision for compulsory education among 
the non-Europeans has been attempted. This is the thing which 
makes the deaf education rather a difficult thing. 

In the Union Department of Education there is one man who is 
responsible for the supervision of all special schools. It is his duty 
to inspect each school at least once a year and to report on the prog- 
ress of the school as well as that of each individual teacher. These 
reports are sent to the Government headquarters, and if a teacher’s 
rating is poor she may be asked to take more preparation or to 
resign. 

In all of the schools in South Africa the oral method is used. 
Speech and lip reading are regarded as very important. No signing 
or finger spelling is used at all. 

Naturally in a country such as South Africa there are many prob- 
lems which are peculiar to the country, problems which are not 
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encountered in the United States. One of these, which I have already 
mentioned, is that of languages. English and Afrikaans, which is a 
mixture of Dutch, English, and some of the native languages, are 
treated on a par. All Government employees are required to pass 
tests for both languages. Afrikaans and English are taught in all 
regular schools, and children brought up in the country become 
bilingual. Fortunately, the inspector of special education is still 
content to have the deaf taught through the medium of one lan- 
guage; however, there is a movement now which advocates the teach- 
ing of the two languages to the deaf children. 

Besides the language question of Engljsh-Afrikaans, there is the 
added problem of native dialects. Practically every native tribe has 
its own dialect and even the most proficient linguist cannot even 
attempt to master these several hundred languages. So, when a deaf 
native comes to be educated, it is impossible to teach him his own 
dialect, but the only thing to do seems to be to teach him English or 
Afrikaans, 

Distances in the country are great and as there are such.a few 
schools it is often necessary for the deaf child to come from 800 
to 1,000 miles. As most of the natives are very poor, this train 
fare must be met by the Union Department, so once the child is at 
school it is hard for him to return home. 

Many of the native children come from crude villages and know 
very little about civilization. It is necessary when they first come 
to school to teach them what a chair is for, how to sleep in a bed, 
what a knife and fork are for, and how to wear pajamas at night. 
Then, after the children learn all this, they are practically divorced 
from their home environment and may find difficulty in adjusting 
themselves to their native surroundings. 

The school year is divided into four quarters, and as the seasons 
in the Southern Hemisphere are opposite to ours, the longest summer 
holiday falls in December. The summer holiday is 6 weeks long, the 
winter holiday in June lasts 3 weeks, the spring holiday of 10 days 
falls in September, and there is a week’s holiday at Easter time which 
is in the fall. All the teachers teach 5 hours a day. 

Teacher training is rather a difficult problem in a country such as 
South Africa. Several of the teachers have been trained in the 
United States and England, but of course this is an expensive propo- 
sition. Mr. de la Bat in Worcester trains most of his own teachers 
which is rather necessary due to the difference in language. In Cape 
Town I trained some of the younger nuns, and they were rewarded 
by passing their teaching examination for the English deaf diploma. 
This teaching examination was given outside of England for the 
first time last year. 

The National Council for the Deaf in South Africa is an organi- 
zation designed to help the schools for deaf children as well as adults. 
The national council collects a great deal of money through street 
collections and charity programs, and donates this money to worthy 
cases in the interest of the deaf. For example, when the Cape Town 
School wished to set up a bakery for vocational training, the national 
council contributed. Also, if a teacher wishes to go overseas to con- 
tinue her specialized study, the council donates a certain part of her 
passage. In addition to this financial aid, the council has an office 
with an audiometer, various hearing aids, an employment bureau for 
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the deaf, and the editorial office of the paper, The Silent Messenger. 
It is a most useful organization. 

While in South Africa I was fortunate in being able to visit the 
three schools for the deaf. 

The school in Johannesburg is run by German nuns, several of 
whom were trained at Northampton. The enrollment of the school 
runs between 100 and 120 children, all European. The regular course 
of study is followed using the English medium. In the last 2 years 
the children are taught to read Afrikaans. 

The Worcester School for the Deaf is a most remarkable institu- 
tion. The credit for its success must go to Mr. G. de la Bat who 
during his few years as principal has built up a fine oral institution 
with about 200 children and 20 teachers. Mr. de la Bat trained at 
the Northampton School and then came back to South Africa to take 
charge at Worcester and to make it over into a purely oral school. 
This he accomplished by erecting new buildings in a different location 
and keeping the manually trained children in the former location. 

For the boys, excellent trades are provided including cabinet- 
making, shoe making, leatherwork, and vegetable gardening, and for 
the girls, domestic science. 

On visiting the school one is impressed by the happy home-like 
atmosphere. The children live in small hostels, and each group is 
treated as nearly like a family unit as possible. Two or three teach- 
ers live in each'hostel and they attempt to give the normalizing 
influence of the hearing. The main school in Worcester is for the 
Europeans, but there is a small school for non-Europeans. All of 
the buildings are very modern and designed along the latest plans. 
The new auditorium was especially designed by a deaf architect who 
knew the problems of lip reading. The lighting, stage, and seating 
are so arranged as to make lip reading x possible from any place in the 
auditorium. 

The school in Cape Town, with which I was associated, is in two 
distinct divisions—the school for Europeans in Cape Town itself, 
and the large, new school for non-Europeans at Wittebome. The 
division for non- Europeans is growing rapidly, and it is at this 
school that most of the work is being concentrated. 

Let me try to draw a picture of this school for you. In the suburb 
of Wittebome which is located beneath Table Mountain and near the 
Indian Ocean, stands the new Dominican School for the Deaf. The 
large white stucco buildings with red tile roofs make a striking con- 
trast to the surrounding hovels where hundreds of colored people live. 
In the school kindly natured Dominican sisters, all from Ireland, are 
devoting their lives to give these little deaf children a chance to 
enjoy a . richer, fuller life. Children of all religions are admitted, 
even Mohammedans. 

At the school at Wittebome there are 120 children—natives and 
Cape coloreds—and on the teaching staff there are 9 nuns and 2 lay 
teachers. The oral method, w ith stress on ryhthm and auricular 
training, is used. As Mrs. "Coyne is a teacher at this school, the 
Coyne voice-pitch indicator was first used here; and now I shall 
tell you about this instrument. 

The Coyne voice-pitch indicator was developed to give the deaf 
child a simple visual means of indicating pitch. It is not at all 
dependent on residual hearing, but it is an instrument which aids 
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in the teaching of speech to the totally deaf as well as the hard of 
hearing. 

Mr. A. E. Coyne, a lecturer in engineering at the Cape Technical 
College, has been interested in the field of the deaf for a number of 

ears. His interest in pitch development was first aroused when 
he heard a class of English deaf children try to sing. These chil- 
dren had been trained by Mrs. Coyne through great effort, and Mr. 
Coyne decided that there must be some other means of showing pitch 
to the deaf child. His first instrument was dev eloped 13 years ago, 
encouraged by Miss Wilkins, head mistress of the Sheffield School 
for the Deaf, England, but it was not successful. 

The voice-pitch indicator was so named as it indicates the ap- 
proximate frequency of the fundamental of any sound produced in 
the regular speech range. 

I may explain this statement by illustrating the utterance of a 
simple sound such as “oo.” When I say “oo” there is a fundamental 
tone as well as a group of complicated harmonics. This instrument 
screens out the harmonics and indicates the fundamental tone. 

This instrument is very simple in outward appearance, as it is a 
large rectangular instrument with a row of colored lights on the 
right-hand side. The child speaks into a microphone, the sound is 
amplified and sent to a group of electrically tuned tuning forks. 
By a harmonic eliminator only the fundamental tone is indicated by 
the flashing of a light nearest the pitch. 

The intervals between lights are of two semitones, six per octave, 
as this number seems to be the most efficient for the deaf child. 

I shall show by the diagram on the board how this instrument 
works. My deaf brother, Joseph, has consented to help me demon- 
strate. 

If a child has a very high, squeaky voice, the upper red lights 
will flash on. By showing that this is not what is wanted and indi- 
cating the proper lights the child is able to bring his voice down to 
a proper voice lev el. 

In the Cape Town School we had a girl of 12 who had a very 
high voice, and the teachers had been unable to bring it down to 
normal pitch. We tried her at the indicator, and for the first few 
days she continued to hit these high notes. Then, after several days, 
she happened to go down to the other lights, and she was so de- 
lighted with herself that she made a great effort and got her voice 
down. Once she had the feeling of this she was able to carry over 
this more normal pitch to her regular speech habits. 

Also, if a child has a very low voice it may be brought up by the 
use of the indicator. 

It was my experience, working with the indicator, that this was 
an extremely quick and easy way to get voice from a baby. I had 
one little 4-year-old in Cape Town who would not make any sort 
of sound, even laughing or crying. I took him to the indicator for 
several days and let him watch the other children operating the lights. 
His eyes were absolutely glued to the lights in fascination. Then, 
one day I let him go to the microphone, and he blew with all his 
might into the microphone. Nothing happened. Then he made 
funny faces, but still nothing showed. Finally a weak little “oo” came 
out and the light flickered. From then on, he had the idea of voice, 
and developed rapidly. 
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As soon as the small youngster has the idea of voice, you can start 
on the change of pitch. Little black Lily was just 4 years old and 
had a delightful little voice. However, she could not grasp the change 
of pitch until she used the indicator. On the first day she said, “bu, 
bu, bu,” all on the same tone. Then I showed her how to say it low 
and high. On the third day she was able to babble on different notes, 
but she had no idea of what light she was hitting. To her it was just 
a game to see what colors would flash. On the fifth day I showed 
her that I wanted her to babble on a low note and then raise her 
voice to a higher note, and she actually did it. After that, she 
learned to give syllables with a low pitch or a high one as indicated, 
and this ability she carried over to her speech in the regular classroom. 

Next comes the question of inflection, the general lack of which is 
mainly responsible for monotonous speech. Most of our methods of 
indicating pitch have been vague and bewildering to the child. 

If you wish to teach the word “mother,” using the indicator, you 
would point to the top light of the normal range for the first syllable 
and then indicate the drop of pitch in the second. The teacher would 
say the word into the instrument showing the proper inflection and 
the child would imitate this. 

The next step, of course, would be the teaching of inflection in 
phrases and sentences, such as “good morning.” 

From this brief discussion, I hope you have been able to see a few 
of the applications of the indicator to the teaching of speech to the 
deaf. 


AURICULAR TRAINING AND RHYTHM 


CHAIRMAN. Mr. Richard Brill, California School. 
Paper: The Advantages of Rhythm for the Deaf, Mrs. Pearl Constantine, 
Gough School, San Francisco. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF RHYTHM FOR THE DEAF 
(Mrs. PEARL CONSTANTINE, Gough School, San Francisco) 


The broad aim of education is to develop the whole child. It is 
the systematic development of natural powers, the harmonious growth 
of all faculties. 

Musical rhythm awakens in the child a perception of the nature of 
sound. He is taught to know tone, to feel it and to develop a men- 
tal picture of it before he is encouraged to imitate with his own 
voice. The social attitude of a deaf child is greatly improved by 
the awareness of rhythm. The results of hearing tests in American 
schools show that a rather small percentage of the enrolled are to- 
tally deaf. The child who has been taught to feel and enjoy the 
rhythm of music will probably, by placing his finger tips on the 
radio at home, enjoy the music to which his family or friends are 
listening. If you have the use of a group hearing device in your 
school, play victrola records of the nursery rhyme set to music. If 
you are teaching dancing in the rhythm class, play the music for the 
dancing so that the child may hear it. In both cases the child should 
“hear,” if possible, the rhythm of the dance or rhyme before the 
actual teaching takes place. Discuss the motion pictures that the 
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children have seen and play selections, on the piano or over the hear- 
ing device, of some of the more popular songs. They will, in a 
small measure, enjoy that which people with hearing appreciate. 

Education prepares us for the demands life makes upon us and 
pleasing intelligible speech is one of the primary requisites. Speech 
is first mental, so before the child says sentences he should have the 
mental picture of the flow of continuity in speech. Speech rhythm 
and musical rhythm are two different things, but musical rhythm 
improves speech rhythm. We are working for quick, subconscious 
responses, correct phrasing and accent as well as naturalness. 

Accurate positions for each element of speech are, of course, essen- 
tial and should be automatic before attempting combinations or 
words at the piano, so that practice at the piano may be beneficial. 
Combinations should be smooth and care taken that the elements 
overlap. A child can readily feel at a piano the difference between 
pumpumpum, and pum pum pum in which the lips are opened be- 
tween m and p, and pumupum. 

Flexibility of the muscular action is necessary before the child 
can glide from one element position to another. A minute or so of 
tongue gymnastics given rhythmically and quickly at the piano are 
beneficial. Work for speed at the piano. Rapidity in syllable drills 
is desirable if we are to avoid slow drawling speech. 

Rhythm is more than keeping time to music. It is a change of 
movement and the child early in his rhythm experience should learn 
to correlate rhythm and language. He can see the movement of 
leaves blowing in the breeze, and he can feel the breeze, but he can- 
not see the rhythm of speech. However, he can feel the rhythm of 
music. He can feel the difference between several short unrelated 
staccato and a blending of notes. He is able to feel the difference 
between long-drawn-out speech and the continuity of several rhyth- 
mic notes at the piano. 

Accent in movement should precede accent in speech. When a 
child has mastered accent in movement, marking time, clapping his 
hands, etc., he will find accent in speech less difficult. The length and 
pitch of stressed syllables varies according to their importance and 
accent. 

I have kept a record of accented words and sentences taught. Each 
new word a child accented correctly and each new sentence in which 
he used good inflection was written on a card and given to him for 
his personal file which contained a record of his accomplishment. 
When one child saw that another was accumulating more cards than 
he, he worked more painstakingly at the piano to attain results. 
We graph the accomplishments of children in subject matter and I 
have found a rhythm graph to be helpful. 

We are able to get better voice placement at the piano. The piano 
is a guide to the teacher and there is no reason why the sensitized 
fingers of a deaf child should not profit by contact with it. 

Pitch is the highness or lowness of a tone. It is important to train 
a child to control his voice. Hearing people change voice when they 
change thought or emphasize a statement. 

The deaf child gains voice control by using different pitches, giv- 
ing various vowels on each pitch. In normal speech we have a de- 
cided change of pitch, and a deaf child’s speech will be more intelligi- 
ble if he has even a slight change of pitch. It isn’t necessary for 
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him to acquire perfect pitch for high, low, or medium, but if he can 
approximate it he will have more intelligible speech. 

A little skill on the teacher’s part is admittedly advisable, but 
skill and training are i needed to teach the elements of speech. 
Having taught them does not indicate our task is completed. 

After having developed pitch, which is the basic part of voice 
training, we are ready to begin on the more subtle teaching of 
inflection. The definition of inflection is, “the changes undergone 
by words to express case, gender, person, or tense.” Inflection is a 
modulation of the voice. It is the change of pitch within a word. 
I have found that m, n, and ng prolonged and given in all three 
xpproximate pitches are not only helpful in developing resonance 
but also helpful in dev eT 6 inflection. 

While the nasals m, n, and ng are being discussed let me add that 
they are excellent for developing breath control at the piano. At 
first the children may be able to hold the element for only 2 or 3 
beats, but with practice they will be able to hold them for 8, 10, or 
more. I would not use vowels in this exercise as we are striving 
for fluency and speed rather than prolonged speech. 

Hearing children learn speech unconsciously. The deaf child’s 
is the direct result of conscious effort which may easily make him 
self-centered and tense. A tense person is never free. Speech should 
not be restricted but many hearing people, when they stand to address 
a group, find when they do talk that their voices sound strange to 
their own ears, harsh, or seem to vanish. The reason is that “they 
are self conscious, and yet learning to talk was so little effort for 
them. However, if a discussion starts, and they forget themselves 
while attempting to uphold their own ideas, their voices become more 
normal because they have forgotten themselves. Every day a deaf 
child is forced to think of his speech. It is his big handicap, but 
if we as teachers could get rhythm into his speech and eliminate some 
of the self-consciousness as well as tenseness, his speech would be 
improved. When the child acquires a sense of rhythm and thinks of 
speech as a rhythmic thing his speech will be freer. 

Orchestration assists in acquiring rhythmic speech and a smoother 
flow of speech. It aids in developing a freer, less-strained voice. 
While a child is talking to the accompaniment of the triangle or 
woodblock he is thinking of something outside of himself and. re- 
moved from his own anatomy or effect. 

In preparing for orchestration the younger children may be given 
triangles as soon as they can mark time satisfactorily away from the 
piano, then introduce the woodblocks. Follow by giving the best 
performer a single bell. Promote him to the sand block, then to the 
drum, then to the xylophone. 

Orchestration improves concentration and a sense of rhythm. It 
improves the school spirit and tends to make deaf children more 
nearly normal because they are doing the same thing that hearing 
children do. The toy band or orchestra aids in the development of 
alertness and coordination. It interests the child and gives him an 
objective. Rhythm at the piano must be a live lesson if value is to 
be derived from it. There is a certain amount of necessary drill. 
useless from a child’s viewpoint, in marking time. The average 
child will work more diligently for a smile of approval from the 
teacher, but he begins to learn one of the big lessons of life when he 
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realizes that he may build on a completed foundation. He will put 
more effort into marking time if he knows that having mastered the 
rhythm of time he may be admitted to the toy band. 

The orchestra is not merely a show exercise. It promotes confidence 
in the child. Playing in a toy band is something that he can do 
almost if not as well as a hearing child, and something that hearing 
people like to hear him do. He is not interrupted during the visitors’ 
stay to have his language corrected or taken aside after the visitor 
leaves to work on a faulty element of speech. When he leaves the 
orchestral lesson he returns to his school room activities with a feeling 
of something tangible not only accomplished but well done, and his 
head is lifted a little higher. The orchestra assists in developing 
leaders. 

The toy band may also be used for the folk dancers. The spirit 
of the school is improved when one class works for another. When 
a toy band composed of children from the second or third grades, 
led by one of their own group, plays for the folk dancers of the 
higher grades the same kind of school spirit is being encouraged 
that the baseball or football team bring out. 

Give your nursery rhymes with the orchestra as well as at the 
piano but avoid calling this work singing as deaf children do not 
sing. 


CURRICULUM CONTENT 


Chairman: Prof. Irving S. Fusfeld, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Paper: Purposes and Problems of the New Curriculum, Mr. Roy G. Parks, 
principal, Georgia School. 

Paper: Construing an Effective Curriculum for the School for the Deaf, 
Mr. L. R. Divine, president, Louisiana School. 





PROBLEMS AND PURPOSES OF THE NEW CURRICULUM 










(Roy G. Parks, principal, Georgia School) 





Trends in education create the problems which we as _ teachers 
must solve. Trends as defined by Funk and Wagnalls New Standard 
Dictionary of the English language means, “General course of direc- 
tion, as in movement toward a particular point; hence, general in- 
clination or tendency.” 

The general inclination or tendency of today is to take into ac- 
count individual differences in constructing a course of study. More 
and more we are recognizing that just as individuals vary in stature, 
weight, and physical characteristics, individuals vary in mental ca- 
pacity, ability, and talent. The recognition of this fact has started 
the movement toward this rather indefinable “particular point.” Just 
as one size suit of clothes cannot fit every individual, neither can a 
course of study fit all the individuals, within a school population. 
The general tendency has been to have a “one track” course of study 
and have the teacher vary her teaching to fit the individual class. 
As the child has failed to fit the “suit of clothes” prepared for him 
by the teacher he has been graduated without completing anything 
in particular. Quite often it is expressed in terms of “quituation” or 
graduation with a “certificate,” the certificate signifying the pupil 
has spent the regulated number of years in school and therefore is 
entitled to leave the school. 
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The discussion of individual differences and other applied ques- 
tions will be facilitated if attention is directed for a moment to the 

variation in a physical characteristic, such as height. In this case 
objective measurement is possible. If the problem is restricted to 
the difference in height found in an unselected group of students, in 
which the abscissa is the measure of height and the ordinate the 
frequency of the particular height, there will be a marked clustering 
around the average or median height of the group. The middle 50 
percent fall within relatively narrow limits, and the remainder dis- 
tribute themselves equally on either side. The greater the devia- 
tion from the mean, the fewer are the individuals until, at the 
extremes, only the dwarfs and the giants are found. If for the 
same group we make another investigation in regards to some other 
characteristic, a frequency curve is “found. So- generally do such 
distributions follow a typical and well known mathematical curve, 

called the normal probability curve, that an approximation, more 

or less close, can be made without examining each individual. 

Except for the fact that educational traits follow along the same 
lines of distribution, such a curve has only a passing interest for 
educators. In acquired traits, such as achievement in school, any 
unselected group whose members have been subjected to the same 
training, will show a distribution of like nature. In examining the 
curve we find such variations continuous; second, we find those varia- 
tions compared to a single type; third, ‘any el lassification into types 
is essentially arbitrary in its nature and its only justification 
is convenience. For the purpose of illustration, let us assume a 
mental test was given to the 20,419? students enrolled in our schools. 
In spite of the large difference, from the lowest type to the level of 
intelligence of an Einstein or Newton, there is a continuous progres- 
sion. In this trait there is but a single type from which all indi- 
viduals may be regarded as varying—the hypothetical average stu- 
dent. Furthermore, any classification such as idiot, imbecile, moron, 
dull, average, superior, very superior, genius, and super-genius is 
purely a matter of definition. 

The recognition of individal differences, and the trend is to recog- 
nize those individual differences, calls for a flexibility of curriculum 
and procedure limited only by the social and individual needs to be 
served by the teaching resources of the school. As long as our schools 
were a selective organization and opened their doors only to those who 
were to form a learned class, there was some justification for such a 
narrow concept of aim. 

We are in the greatest peril of measuring every individual and 
every process by a single standard. “Either learn the prescribed 
amount we have set up or get out, there is no second or third way,” 
may have been all right as “Jong as we were educating only those of 
a selective nature, but by the compulsory school laws that we have 
passed and accepted, such a narrow concept has no place in our 
school of today. 

A school system with the single intellectual objective has much to 
answer for the discouragement, thwarting, badgering, and heckling 
to which it submits a portion of its students—that part which does 
not have the ability demanded by a narrow intellectual curriculum. 


21 American Annals of the Deaf, January 1939, p. 13. 
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Unless we broaden our views and curriculum, there is need to do 
away with our compulsory school laws and allow the boy or girl to 
experience the incidents gained through earning a liv elihood in a 
far more sympathetic world than the world we have set up for him. 

If compulsory education is to justify itself, educators recognizing 
the intellectual limitations imposed_ by nature, must start. experi- 
mentation in the attempt to make the activ ities of the school more 
meaningful and more serviceable to its students. Activities niust 
be found through which children of modest intellectual capacity may 
acquire the necessary mechanical skills, bits of necessary information, 
and those social attitudes which form the entrance requirements to 
the simpler walks of life. We must, as educators, stress the actual 
participation in those factors whereby the student may be conducted 
into society with fuller physical, family, economic, civic, recreational, 
and religious life. 

Intellectual snobbery and educational spirit do not room together. 
Each separate curriculum which is derived from the areful study 
of the needs of any group in the school population should carry a 
dignity and the respect of all as long as the object is the betterment 
of mankind. Superiority, except w ith reference to certain activities, 
is without meaning; industry regards the man superior who plays its 
game; the school, the man who has intellectual talent; the family, 
the man who has the gift for affection; the church, the man who is 
capable of self-sacrifice ; society, the man who is willing to give social 
service. The world as a whole calls for such a variety of responses 
that it is ill-advised for the school to place its intellectual mark upon 
the individual as a superior individual. 

When superintendents, principals, and teachers agree to develop 
courses of study cooperatively and democratically, they are opening 
the way for a new era in the life of the pupil and years of professional 
activity which can only result in the marked growth of all who par- 
ticipate in the work. Opportunities for grow vth such as (a) profes- 
sional reading, (6) intensive study, (c) ‘classroom experimentation, 
(d) demonstration teaching, (¢) group meetings, (f) individual con- 
ferences, (7) purposeful testing, (A) and even professional writing 
will arise in the development of an adequate course of study. 

The initial problem of the development or revision of a course of 
study is to sell the idea to the superintendent or the person in charge. 
He must be convinced of the necessity of a new course of study and 
give it his wholehearted support. The general policies must be out- 
lined by the superintendent for the group to follow, and he must 
aid in setting up the necessary machinery. Not only that but he 
must give his continued approval to the work and show his confidence 
in the people to whom responsibility has been delegated. It is 
imperative that the superintendent coordinate the activities of the 
curriculum staff and see problems from the viewpoint of all. 

There are four ways in which the superintendent may be educated : 

1. His own initiative (professional contacts and keeping abreast of 
educational policies and practices). 

2. Through recognition of needs by members of his own educational 
corps. 

3.. From outside sources such as experts making local educational 
surveys. 
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4. From organized groups of citizens in his own community. (Also 
new parents entering Ste ite and bringing new educational ideas. ) 

The next problem is to convince “the board of the necessity of a 
revision in order to secure legal and financial support. The superin- 
tendent may educate his board by— 

1. Read reports of programs which are under way in various other 
schools and examining the course of studies, 

2, A member or members may attend meetings of departments of 
superintendents in which the curriculum is discussed. 

3. May visit some system where such a program is in operation. 

4. The superintendent may advise his board as to the needs through 
his reports. These reports should include— 


(a) Needs for curriculum revision in general. 

(db) Extent of movement in the country as a whole. 

(c) Particular needs in the local community. 

(d) Results which should be expected from such a program. 

(e) Essential elements of a program. 

(f) The approximate cost of financing the program for at least 
1 year. 


The part the board plays in curriculum revision is as follows: 

1. Delegates power and authority to superintendent to conduct 
curriculum building and revision program. 

2. Keeps abreast of its development through reports submitted at 

various intervals of development by the superintendent. 

3. Appoints curriculum director and a curriculum specialist if the 
funds permit. 

4. Release the necessary funds to initiate and carry to completion 
the revision. 

5. Discuss and approve the various phases of the program. 

The next problem which must be tackled is the selection of a 
curriculum director and a curricular specialist. Some of the qualifi- 
cations of the curriculum director or expert should be: Superior 
intelligence ‘and qualifications in the field of education, experience, 
and personality; experience as a teacher and as administr: ator; educa- 
tion to include particular training in curriculum construction, tech- 
niques of research, and scientific method of measurement. 

The next problem which confronts the superintendent or curricu- 
lum director is the education of the members of the educational corps. 
They must be educated to the point where they are in readiness to 
act in relation to the curriculum program. They must possess an 
intelligent understanding, a sympathetic attitude, and open-minded 
outlook toward it. They must be convinced of the need of their 
support until such time as success or failure of program has been 
established. The teacher must see his or her relationship and par- 
ticular duty to the whole process in order to insure full and unselfish 
cooperation of entire staff. 

The, members may be educated through general meetings of the 
entire educational corps by superintendent. “(By educational corps I 
mean academic, vocational, and physical directors and supervisors.) 
The superintendent may present material in regard to the present 
ouesicnbant or he may call upon the curriculum director and spe- 
cialists to discuss special phases of the work. The curriculum direc- 
tor may meet with different groups in order to outline and explain 
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their relationship to the entire program. A portion of the regular 
monthly meetings of the principal may be devoted to discussion of 
curriculum in general. These are but a few of the many means at 
the disposal of the superintendent and principal for the education 
of the corps. 

The next step in initiating a course-of-study revision is the com- 
mittee members. Curriculum committees as a whole should include 
members of the entire teaching staff who are actually responsible 
for putting the course of study into operation. However, it is wise 
to note the qualifications in selecting those who are to take the lead 
in the various committees under the leadership of the curriculum 
director. The committees for the development of general and 
departmental aims: 

1. Superior education, experience, and personal attributes. 

2. Broad vision of whole educational field and sense of relative 
values of different subjects in achieving this end. 

8. Scientific attitude toward claims of various subjects. 

The members of the above committees should be selected by the 
curriculum expert after consultation with superintendent. 

Qualifications for chairman members of the production committees : 

1. The chairman should possess superior education, experience, 
and interest. (Nore.—Whenever possible, a classroom teacher should 
be chosen as chairman of the committee.) 

2. The chairman should possess sufficient scholarship to be familiar 
with all possible sources of materials in the field and be aware of 
their correct use. 

Qualifications for members on the production committee: 

1. An interest in the field from which they are chosen. 

2. A limited amount of knowledge in the field. 

3. A willingness to learn and profit by others on the committee. 

In making appointments to the various committees, the superin- 
tendent is naturally in an excellent position by virtue of his access 
to the many records concerning qualifications of teaching force to 
suggest the best fitted. If the matter of membership on the com- 
mittees resolves to teacher choice solely, the help of each teacher 
where his or her services will best be placed may not always be 
effected. It is suggested that the teacher might, after several meet- 
ings pertaining to the topic by the curriculum director, make known 
her preference in the order of first, second, and third choices, and 
that the final decision be left in the hands of the superintendent 
and director. 

I have spoken of two classes of committees, namely, aims com- 
mittees and production committees. In order that we may see a little 
more clearly the relationship and the functions of the two types of 
committees, I shall outline briefly the two committees: 

Aims committees : 


1. Philosophy of education. 

2. Time allotment. 

3. Grade placement. 

4. Teaching methods. 

5. Demonstration (key teachers). 
6. Outcomes. 

7. References for teachers and pupils. 
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Production committees: 


1. Language arts: 
(a) Reading, literature. 
(6) Written expression. 
(c) Speech and speech reading. 


. Health and happiness: 

(a) Hygiene. 

(bd) Art. 

(c) Physical education. 
. Social science: 

(a) History. 

(6) Geography. 

(ce) Civics (community). 

(d) State and National civics. 
. Physical science: 

(a) Biology. 

(6) Chemistry. 

(ce) Physics. 
. Mathematics: 

(a) Arithmetic. 

(6) Algebra. 

(c) Geometry. 


. Vocational: 


(a) Pre-vocational. 
(6) Vocational. 
. Co-curricular: 
(a) Leisure-time activities. 
(6) Physical activities. 
(c) Social activities. 
(d) Intellectual and moral activities. 

In addition to the above-mentioned committees there would be the 
central organization committee composed of the superintendent, cur- 
riculum expert, principal, or supervising teachers. 

Other groups which may or may not be included would be a guid- 
ance department, special supervisors; such as speech, reading and 
arithmetic; stenographers and lay groups. 

The next step in the production of a course of study would be 
the try-out of tentative materials and courses. The try-out com- 
mittee would experiment with tentative courses of study in order 
to obtain actual results which can be submitted to the production 
committee before the course of study is put in its final form. The 
steps necessary in a preliminary try-out would be the selection of 
pupils and teachers within the school, followed by a detailed study 
and interpretation of course of study by the teachers. The inter- 
pretation would call for breaking up of units of content into de- 
tailed teaching plans. Arising from this step would be tests for 
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measuring pupil achievement and progress and the interpretation 
of the results followed by the reporting to the production committee. 
This is followed by putting the course of study in its final form. 
In the final analysis, a course of study is just as good as the in- 
stallation. In general, there should be three types of meetings held; 
first, meetings of the supervising teachers or principal, director of 
the curriculum, members of the committees, and superintendent. 
At these meetings the following points should be discussed: The 
objectives of the course of study should be discussed thoroughly so 
that all have a clear understanding. The selection of grade content 
should be taken up and reasons given for the selection. The correla- 
tion of activities in order that there is no duplication or cross pur- 
poses should be presented. ‘The organization of classes in order to 
provide for individual differences should be one of the major issues 
taken up at these meetings and conclusions reached as to the course 
which each class will follow. In order that the teacher may prop- 
erly evaluate a course of study in terms of needs of the children and 
the future improvement of the course of study, technique and points 
of evaluation should be taken up. 

The second type of meeting would be the meeting of the whole 
teaching staff and each committee presenting to the whole group 
its part in the course of study in order that all can get an insight 
as to the workings and reasons for content selected, objectives, and 
criteria for selection of a unit of work. 

The third type of meeting would be in the form of demonstration 
lessons. This type of meeting would be in the hands of the prin- 
cipal or supervising teacher. It is his or her duty to select a limited 
phase of the curriculum choosing a competent teacher—preferably 
one on the committee—and preparing the teacher for the demon- 
stration. The principal should have available a typed list of the 
objectives of the lesson in order that all would understand the lesson. 
Such a list would show the relationship between the activities and 
the new curriculum. Before the meeting takes place the principal 
should make it clearly understood that good teaching is only inci- 
dental to the main object of the lesson in order that there will be 
no misunderstanding come from the lesson and leave some of the 
teachers with sense of superiority as to their own teaching. After 
the lesson it is the duty of the principal or supervising teacher to 
guide the discussion into the proper channels and prevent any un- 
necessary discussion ‘from arising. 

In coming to the final and perhaps the most important phase of 
the curriculum, the criteria for evaluation, we find no published 
form as far as my knowledge is concerned. A review of several 
hundred courses of study show the existence of wide divergence as 
to: Recognition of objectives; selection and organization of subject 
matter; adaptation to community and individual needs of pupils; 
helpfulness to teachers; and mechanical make-up. These will be dis- 
cussed briefly through question form: 


A. Recognition of objectives: 


1. Are the general aims and objectives set forth indicating the general 
purposes of each course? 

2. Are specific outcomes in terms of knowledge, habits, skills, attitudes, 
and ideals set forth for each subject? 
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3. Have the objectives and desired outcomes, which have been set up, 
function in the selection and organization of the content? 

4. Are the aims and objectives set up in conformity with the philosophy 
of the system? 

B. Selection and organization of subject matter: 

1. Is it so written and organized as to be an inspiration to teacher in 
her work? 

2. Will the content function in daily life? 

3. Is the form and language clear and adapted to the teacher’s use? 

4. Does it include list of pupil experiences which will enable pupils to 
obtain the objectives set up? 

5. Does it include suggestive lists of material needed in providing adequate 
experiences? 

6. Is the approach to each subject through situations and materials 
familiar to children? 

Does it build on the experiences of children? 

7. Is the subject matter organized according to one or more of these 

bases 
(a) Logical development? 
(b) Projects or problems centering around children’s interests? 
(c) Central topics having large social value? 

8. Does it indicate standards of attainments for each grade and give a 
basis for classification and promotion? 

9. Are the results of scientific research, wherever conclusive, used as a 
basis for the selection and arrangement of content and is the statement 
of method in agreement with scientific studies as to the learning of pupils? 

10. Is the work of several grades in each subject coordinated and unified? 

11. Does it provide for correlation? 

12. Does it emphasize civic and character education as an outstanding 
objective of instruction in every subject and in every grade? 


©. Adaptation to community and individual needs of pupils: 


1. Does the course of study make use of local materials? 

2. Does it aim to meet needs peculiar to the community? 

3. Is it flexible with provisions for adaptation: Does it supply a wide 
range of material for each grade? Are the problems under the major 
topics of each grade classified into such group as— 


(a) Prescribed? 

(6) Alternate? 

(c) Optional? 
4. Does it provide for individual differences among children in the same 

grade by— 

(a) Grouping material according to difficulty? 

(b) Appealing to a wide variety of interests and abilities? 

(c) Does it help all children to work to their capacity (including those 
with special abilities and disabilities) ? 


D. Helpfulness to teachers: 


1. In offering suggestions as to method and materials, is some choice 
given the teacher as to subject matter and method, so that she may exercise 
some judgment, independence, and initiative of her own? 

2. Are suggestions made relative to possible correlations with other 
subjects of the curriculum? 

3. Are illustrations and type lessons included? 

4. Are suggestions as to use of tests and remedial treatment included? 

5. Does the course of study give sufficient references and suggestions for 
materials, i. e., bibliographies for both teacher and pupil for each grade? 

6. Are directions sufficiently complete and definite to serve the in- 
experienced teacher and untrained teacher? 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Leader: Mr. Alan Crammatte, Louisiana School. 


2aper: A National Athletic Association of Schools for the Deaf, Mr. Fred 
O. Tell, Arizona School. 
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A NATIONAL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
(F. O. Tern, Arizona School) 


This year I have been thinking about a national athletic association 
of schools for the deaf. I used this name “National Athletic Associa- 
tion of Schools for the Deaf” in the track meet by mail which Mr. 
Robert D. Morrow, superintendent of the Arizona School for the 
Deaf and the Blind, and I sponsored. Perhaps it was too early to 
use that name, as no such organization was formally organized. 
Please forgive me for my air castles, but one has to have an ideal, 
providing, of course, that it be good for all concerned, before him 
constantly in order to make any progress. 

School officials all over the country are forever talking about im- 
proving this and that in their various intellectual and vocational 
departments; for instance, Mr. Davis spoke of his physical-education 
program, and Mr. Tom Anderson, of the Iowa School, of his 18 years 
of research and experimental work in his specialized vocational work. 

According to the athletic journals which I study, I learn that the 
hearing schools lay stress on better athletics and the pleasure afforded 
the school boys and girls along this line of education. 

There is no doubt that many of us in the P. E. work are in- 
terested in better athletics, but that it seems our efforts are some- 
what scattered. There has been a horseshoe tournament, basketball 
tournaments, and a track meet by mail; but if you look up the records 
of each phase of sport you will find that but a small percentage of 
the deaf school child population had any chance in them, which was 
on account of not knowing of such a thing coming to pass or because 
their officials did not quite agree on the rules or did not feel there 
would be enough to warrant any success. 

We all know that athletic contests between schools for the deaf, 
especially in the East and the Middle West, have become more fre- 
quent and consequently their athletics improve in quality. Out here 
in the far West and the Pacific coast, schools for the deaf lose 
the feeling of close contact with each other on account of either 
distance or lack of funds, and it makes us feel like foreigners. Nat- 
urally we feel that we need an organization not only to set up high 
standards of sportsmanship and fair play but to make an impression 
of the desire of the coaches to participate in the national champion- 
ships of any minor or major sports. 

There is really danger for the physical education in the schools 
for the deaf to remain at a standstill. There may be a tendency 
among us to do only just so much for the salaries we get but true 
sportsmanship and love of better athletics calls for doing the utmost 
we can for the handicapped in other words, “build up the boy,” using 
Mr. Anderson’s words. 

Progress in this organization may be slow at first, which would be 
natural. Until the national athletic association or federation, which- 
ever name you choose, begins to offer an attractive program, the 
memberships may be small. With our willing cooperation, the suc- 
cess of the new organization will grow, not to be restricted only to 
the sponsorship of just athletics, but to be expanded and broad 
enough to be of value to the whole school for the deaf ;yhysical edu- 
cation and health program. 
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It is likely that the first moves of the association program will be 
to establish a series of annual championships, including such sports 
as basketball, and track, and perhaps, horseshoes, the latter of which 
was very popular in a few schools last year. 

I want to mention the All-American Board, one admirable body, 
which started with citizens outside the teaching profession. This 
board tried to encourage competitive athletics among the deaf. And 
because of the work it has done and, mind you, without any com- 
pensation, it is to be commended. This board could accomplish more 
if we cooperated with it in basketball, horseshoes, and track. 

However, there is one feature about the new organization that de- 
serves mention. The National Athletic Association of Schools for the 
Deaf is to be conceived and founded by men active in the physical 
education programs of the schools for the deaf, not by men who know 
little or nothing of the aims and objectives of physical education. It 
may be that with greater appreciation of the practical problems to 
be faced that these men bring into being the All-American Board that 
‘an go far in eliminating some of the discordant features of deaf- 
school competitions. This is a task that needs to be done. 

Whatever its future as an organization will bring, it is certain that 
the new association will produce better physical education and health 
programs for boys and girls in schools for the deaf. 

Before I switch off the subject to discussion of our track meet by 
mail, I want to tell you that from a reliable source I hear that at a 
meeting of the All-American Board at Jacksonville, Ill., during the 
fifth annual national cage tourney this year, Superintendent Cloud of 
the Illinois School moved to establish a new set-up, with ultimate aim 
of an organization to affiliate with the national high-schools body. 
This motion was passed with Superintendents Elstad and Dobyns 
heartily in accord. I had hoped Mr. Cloud would be here to tell us 
more than I already know, but Mr. Elstad has gladly and willingly 
consented to come here for but a few minutes as he must hurry off to 
take care of his sections this hour—so let us listen to what he has to 
say—which deserves our attention and consideration. 

Track meet by mail is becoming more and more popular. Its pur- 
pose is to hold correspondence meets with schools too remote to en- 
gage in competition otherwise. These meets are simple to sponsor 
and provide a lot of enjoyment to athletes, coaches, and fans. These 
meets are especially interesting, if carried out annually against the 
same rivals. The boys and girls, no doubt, take a great interest in 
beating their imaginary competitors and comparing marks with those 
from another section of the country. 


SOCIAL AND CHARACTER TRAINING 


Leader: Mr. Leonard M. Elstad, superintendent, Minnesota School. 
4 coeee | Good Manners for the Deaf, Mr. V. A. Becker, principal, Wisconsin 

chool. 

Paper: Morals—Chapel Lectures, Miss Josephine F. Quinn, principal, primary 
and intermediate departments, Minnesota School. 

Paper: Social and Character Training by Special Classes—Chapel, Sunday 
School, and Various Youth Organizations, Dr. A. B. Krause, superintendent 
West Virginia School. : 
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GOOD MANNERS FOR THE DEAF 


(V. A. Becker, principal, Wisconsin School) 


The objective of this paper is to point out the need for a definite 
program of teaching manners to our children and to suggest a work- 
able plan that might be used in the teaching of this subject to deaf 
children. 

Not long ago I attended a dinner in the home of a teacher friend. 
Among her guests were several young men and women who had 
recently been graduated from a State school for the deaf. One cf 
the young ladies sat next to me, and during the course of the dinner 
she told me many things about herself—what she hoped to do for a 
living, places she hoped to visit, and people she wanted to meet. 
There was no doubt that her personality and smile were having the 
desired effect on me—in fact, I was quite impressed and was about 
to make up my mind that deafness wasn’t such a handicap after all. 
Then I noticed that while she was chewing her food, a strange noise 
accompanied the movement of her month. From then on, my atten- 
tion was centered on the peculiar noises she was making, rather than 
on the topic of conversation. Several other hearing people sitting at 
our end of the table had also begun to notice this strange phenomenon. 
It was plain to me that no one had ever gone to the trouble—and 
possibly the embarrassment—to show this young lady what a terrible 
thing she was doing. Because of her deafness, she was committing 
an unpardonable social error—one that might be harmful to her the 
rest of her life. 

Later that evening I tried to think of a way to tell her what she 
was doing. “Miss Jones,” I imagined myself saying, “would you 
mind if I told you that you make funny noises while you eat?” Well, 
you can see what a job it would have been to tell her. You might 
say that I could have written her a note calling attention to her 
peculiarity, tactfully omitting the signature, but neither of these 
solutions seemed plausible, and I haven’t yet told her. 

Many books have been written on the subject of manners for young 
people and most of them are well worth reading. It is unfortunate 
for those of us who are working with deaf children that the appeal 
of these books is made directly to hearing pupils, thereby falling 
short in. subject matter suitable for children in special schools. It 
therefore becomes the task of each teacher to reconstruct this material 
so that deaf children may profit by it. 

An experiment of this kind was conducted at the Kendall School 
last year. Several good textbooks on manners were used as a basis 
for the work. The material was rewritten, mimeographed, and dis- 
tributed to each member of the class. The textbooks, as they were, 
seemed to have little appeal to the class, probably because of the 
language difficulty. Furthermore, the topics dealt with situations 
that were foreign to the deaf child’s experiences. A discussion of 
how to conduct one’s self at a tea party has little or no value to the 
pupil living in an institution. 

An outline of the work as it was finally presented covered the 
following: 

1..What are good manners? Under this topic the class discussed 
definitions of manners, conduct, and social behavior. A rating chart 
was used—written so that any member in the class could read, under- 
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stand, and check his score. This was followed by a discussion of 
vocabulary contained in the chapter. Questions were made up based 
on the study of “What are good manners?” At the end of the unit, 
a project was worked out allowing every pupil to participate in a 
‘practical demonstration of the things they had learned from the 
chapter. For example, one or more pupils were chosen to demon- 
strate the wrong and the right way to ask for things at the table, 
how to thank a person who has done a favor, what to say when 
walking in front of someone, and so on. Opportunities for project 
work of this kind are numerous if the teacher has a well-outlined 
program in mind supplemented with written material. 
2. The second unit was titled, “The dining room.” Twelve pages 
of material were used, presented in a similar manner to the first 
chapter, namely, discussion of a school dining room, followed by : 
rating chart, vocabulary, questions, and a project. 
The rating chart listed 20 questions. Five points were given if 
pupils could check the word “No”; no points were given when the 
answer was “Yes.” Several examples of these questions are: 
1. Do you take big mouthfuls of food? 
Yes. No. 

2. Do you play with the silver and dishes or other things on the table? 
Yes. No. 

8. Do you complain about the food? 
Yes. _ No. 

Other topics which were treated in this unit included (a) entering 
the dining room, (b) the prayer, (¢) at the table, and (d) use of 
knife, fork, and spoon. 

3. The third unit discussed the conduct of pupils at school parties 
and dances. From this chapter, the class studied about correct cloth- 
ing, personal cleanliness, programs, introductions, refreshments, and 
their obligation to the hostess and chaperons. 

Other chapter headings were (1) The School, (2) The Dormitory, 
(3) Conversation, and (4) Sportsmanship. A half-hour period twice 
a week was given to this work. 

It was interesting to note that there was a definite carry-over of 
this training from the ciassroom to the other departments of the 
school. Both teachers and counselors were impsessed by the change 
in conduct of these pupils. It was further noted that boys and girls 
in other classes were looking to this group for guidance in their own 
behavior. 

Good manners can actually be taught. Any teacher who helps a 
deaf child adjust himself to the problem of institutional living is 
performing a definite and valuable service in the program of charac- 
ter and social training. 


_ 


MORALS—CHAPEL LECTURES 
(Miss JOSEPHINE F’. QuINN, principal, Minnesota School) 


In these troublous times when there seems to be such an utter lack 
of all morality and the world is topsy-turvy, our only possible solu- 
tion seems to be in raising the character of the individual to a higher 
standard and the greatest opportunity for real world improvement 
is through work with the present generation, which is a tremendous 
challenge. 
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Randall J. Condon, in an article in World’s Work, said: 


Teach the fundamentals in education; interpret life in terms of life; combine 
books and things, work and study; teach honor, duty, courage, faith, hope, 
love of home and country, reverence for God. Teach self-denial and self-reli- 
ance, love of work, joy in service, satisfaction and strength in difficulties over: 
come. Teach reading, writing, and arithmetic, of course, but not as fundamen- 
tals. Teach geography, but only that to world knowledge may be added world 
sympathy, understanding, and fellowship. 

This seems to me to be a very comprehensive paragraph. 

An honest conviction of worth and the importance of character 
training must impress and inspire us. We are told that crime costs 
five times as much as education in the United States today, and what 
are we going to do about it? 

Life seems not to supply adequate fullness for present-day youth 
and some ideal or standard is necessary to prevent confusion. Young 
people are most susceptible to stories of heroes, of great causes, and so 
forth, and if we can interest them in the finer things of the workaday 
world we should be able to lead them to still higher things of the 
spirit. 

Incidentally, before I make my plea for chapel services in our 
schools, may I say that I don’t think there is anyone more drastically 
or militantly opposed to the use of signs in the classroom in the 
teaching of English than I am, and during school hours they are 
almost entirely eliminated. But outside the pupils communicate with 
one another in that manner and in a very short time are able to 
understand the spirit if not the letter. I am speaking now of the 
so-called combined-method schools, which I feel to be a misnomer as 
the word signifies the use of both methods in the school without 
modification and is most misleading, as at least 95 percent of our 
pupils are taught orally. I can readily understand that in a purely 
oral school this method of chapel lectures would not be feasible or 
desirable and I am in no way advocating the use of signs except in the 
schools where the language is already in use and where it is quite 
possible to present ideas in a perfectly clear and understandable 
manner when the use of English for the same ideas would be, to many 
of the pupils, entirely futile and it would seem that in character 
building methods should be secondary. 

Illustration is most important especially for the younger group 
and all great teachers and preachers have used it. Christ Himself 
taught by parables and brought into use the most common and 
familiar incidents. The great teachers of olden times tried to appeal 
to men’s reason as a method of overcoming wickedness, but Christ 
appealed to the heart, thereby reaching the lowly and simple- -minded 
as well as the educated, and it is this method which should prove 
most effective in our elementary schools. 

There seems to be an innate sense in all children of a great and 
good spirit pervading their lives and presiding over them, and the 
seed that is already there sprouts and grows if given the least encour- 
agement. I believe it is the trained and understanding teacher who 
can better than anyone else nurture that idea and clarify it for the 
deaf child. Though translation into English is not required of them, 
the ideas so clearly expressed through signs strike home and are 
quickly assimilated and applied to everyday occurrences. 
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So closely are manners linked with morals that the teaching of 
courtesy and consideration for others at all times is one of the most 
vital fundamentals leading to later religious teaching. I am well 
aware that the pupil may “often “assume a virtue though he has it 
not,” but he at least makes a better i impression on the asual str anger. 
I am constantly reminded of the truth of this through the remarks 
and comments of visitors, of which we have literally thousands. 

Mary may not know her multiplication table and Johnny may be 
having a deadly combat with the intricacies of the verb “to be” but 
neither of these shortcomings impresses the visitor if Mary smilingly 
reclaims and returns a dropped pencil or if Johnny courteously holds 
open the door for the guests to pass out. Constar ntly the question is 
asked, How is it possible for so many to be uniformly courteous and 
well trained? to which we sometimes, heretically, reply that it is 
because they are with us all the time during the year, thus avoiding 
the contaminating influences of home. 

As it is a te: aching truism that we must approach the unknown 
from the known, so it does seem that from kindliness and helpful- 
ness taught, one toward another, there is a gradual blending into love, 
reverence for, and belief in holy and unseen things. 

In the Minnesota School both the Lutheran and Catholic clergy- 
men have weekly classes and children are prepared for confirmation 
and communion. The older pupils attend Sunday morning services 
at their respective churches, and apparently they enjoy it and look 
forward to it with much pleasure. I mention only the two denomina- 
tions, as, with very few exceptions, our pupils belong either to one 
or the other of these. We have daily chapel talks given by the men 
of the faculty, who are experts in the sign language. With the ex- 
ception of those given by deaf men, the lectures are both spoken and 
signed, the speaker signing and speaking at the same time. A micro- 
phone is sometimes used for the benefit of those who have some 
hearing. The pupils, with the exception of the first two grades, 
assemble in the chapel 15 minutes before time for the school session, 
and it is an inspiring sight to see that large group of boys and girls 
giving almost rapt attention, with all eyes on the person speaking 
and not a sound anywhere in the assembly. Nearly always illustra- 
tive stories are told, and gradually the moral is drawn, and through 
the magic imagery of signs and pantomine it is very evident, by the 
expressions and response of the pupils, that there remains no doubt 
concerning, sometimes, subjects of the most mystic and obscure char- 
acter. Often instead of the regular chapel lecture selected moving 
pictures are shown, and the pupils enjoy immensely even the occa- 
sional dull or “educational” ones while they simply adore a wild-west 
film or a villain pursued and overtaken, not to mention the antics of 
Mickey Mouse and his ilk. However, much to our surprise and 
mystifieation a recent poll of the student body showed them by a 
large majority to favor the lectures, and a questionnaire concerning 
another matter, sent out not long ago to ex-students and which con- 
tained the question, “How often do you think it advisable to have 
chapel lectures?” was answered by most of them saying, “Five times 
2 week.” The consensus of-all connected with the school seems to be 
that the general behavior of the students is tremendously effected by 
these daily talks. 
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Headed by the superintendent, the entire faculty regularly attends 
the chapel services, and no doubt this aids in bolstering up the morale 
and is an element of inspiration to the speaker as w ell as the pupils. 

While the older students are frequently requested to reproduce the 
lecture in written or spoken language, that is not the prime idea, but 
the getting across to even the lowliest an understanding of right and 
wrong, crime and punishment, if you please, and of a supreme 'n- 
alienable force influencing and governing our lives which we shall 
call God. 


SOCIAL AND CHARACTER TRAINING BY SPECIAL CLASSES—CHAPELS, 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, AND VARIOUS YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 


(A. E. Krause, superintendent, West Virginia School) 


Through changing social conditions, especially as to the home, 
more of the work in preparing children for life is being thrust upon 
the schools and auxiliary organizations, till now practically the 
whole gamut of ciaveticns) training is in the process of delegation. 

That schools should assume the responsibility of teaching manners 
and morals is about the final imposition upon an already extensive 
curriculum. But society must protect itself and provide where there 
is lacking or breaking down by setting up a substitutive or com- 
pensé atory service. 

Character building should always be a high objective of the 
schools, but now more definitely the curriculum, regular and extra, 
must provide well-organized and more purposeful classes and facil- 
ities to instill a correct regard of man to man according to the 
heritages and needs of our democratic society. Heretofore such has 
been done to a great extent indirectly and often haphazardly with- 
out specific provisions and clear-cut goals as well as carefully planned 
procedure to attain them. 

We believe, therefore, that special classes in manners and morals 
are required by the force of these evolutionary processes in which 
there is a real danger that our youth may lose Sellsieanehtt and moral 
dependability. Our mad rush for efficiency from an economical 
standpoint has pushed back the high importance of a good name and 
character. These high values we must emphasize more than in the 
indirect ways with which we have long been satisfied. We postulate 
our schools, and especially residential schools for the deaf should 
have classes organized with well-planned subject matter and labora 

tory facilities for instilling the commonly accepted virtues for good 
citizenship. We present some reasons: 

1. Manners and morals are the heritages of the race or nation and 
should as specifically be taught as other inheritances in the arts and 
sciences in order to pe rpetuate our ideals—the beautiful and efficient 
in personality are of highest importance. 

2. We cannot leave matters basic to character to the casual or un- 
directed contracts with untutored, pernicious, and irresponsible 
teachers who are such by presumption, e. g., matters of sex and 
procreation, also intoxicants so often the cause of moral decline, 
should be most carefully imparted. 

3. Our deaf children especially need such a course of instruction 
as they either miss altogether or get incorrectly much that the hear- 
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ing child gets in daily contacts. The deaf child’s mind must be 
carefully explored to counteract the erroneous. 

4. Unlike the earlier homes the children are too seldom a part of 
the modern home socials; also the children lose out in the many extra 
home social functions by being left at home. The school must in 
=~ train the youth how to act with and before others. 

The indirect method of teaching cultural deportment under 
othr branches bears the weakness of confusion and indefiniteness ; 
it is too uncertain. 

We may add some suggestive directions: 

1. Classes should be well organized with good outline of subject 
matter and procedure in well-defined units. 

2. Procedure to be informal, of the seminar type, more positive 
than negative, more democratic than imperative. 

3. Schedule of classes staggered with laboratory situations as in 
social gatherings, competitive - meets—both literary and athletic. In 
general, all social contacts and observations to ‘furnish topics for 
comment and discussion. Of course the personal element must be 
carefully directed. Morals and manners are not so much informa- 
tion as habits, therefore life situations should be instituted for prac- 
tice toward good habits. 

4. Mimeographed outline of objectives distributed among teachers 
and other employees in close touch with pupils as to make all socially 

responsible. The child is above all imitative and so all must collab- 
—- with consistent conduct in and out of school. 

Teachers in all classes to cooperate with pertinent. illustrative, 
ial corroborative observations as may suggest itself in the v various 
fields of study. 

Teacher of classes in manners and morals must be pleasing, per- 
suasive, and tolerant. The goody-good type, the prude, or the snob 
will be a misfit. 

7. Synthesize all discussion into well-defined ideals and arouse the 
urge of hero worship. Often use the strong characters in literature, 
both religious and secular, history or cinema. 

8. These classes should be a part of the curriculum and carry 
credit under social science. 

Next we have the convocation or chapel periods as very helpful in 
molding and stabilizing personality toward happy adjustments. A 
“— suggestive or moot comments as to these: 

Brief assemblies each day have better effect than one longer 
a period. A personal experience of 12 years in a school with 
such daily exercises is replete with many p! leasant reflections over the 
frequent helpful reactions upon pupil life. Several alumni have 
asserted that one of the most helpful phases of their se hool life was 
the daily chapel—these they asserted gave inspiration and interest 
to the better things of life; gathered much of the daily lessons into 
de ree ideals and ambitions toward the better life. 

The programs by a chapel committee should be brief and to the 
gee spicy and free to the constructively humorous, as well as keyed 
to the inspirational. Some levity for relaxation and some serious- 
ness for reflection may be interspersed while all is focused to one 
theme or truth. 
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3. The presentations may be a combination of the secular and spir- 
itual, conducted by teachers and pupils, occasionally outside talent 
invited. 

4. Especially for the deaf there should be most simple language, 
with concrete illustrations or dramatization. In the latter art the 
West Virginia School has a minister who always leaves an under- 
stood and forceful lesson ever elicitating much subsequent comment. 

>. We have the temerity to state over against a kosher oralism that 
either the sign language may be used or an interpreter provided, for 
the high purpose of such assemblies is to get across to both heart and 
mind some specific, central truth. 

Teachers as well as pupil should attend faithfully to give the 
impression of solidarity of interest and purpose; this is very helpful. 

7. The prayer and religious reading should constitute a part of the 
program and be char wcterized by devoutness, brevity, and singleness 
of truth. A sermonette may follow to clinch the truth and then a 
song related to the same. A reverence for, and a devotion to, all 
that involves the Deity by the leaders and teachers will help to give 
that needed prestige religion should give to the high and noble in 
life. The impression should always ‘be given there is a God and 
access to Him is a privilege and a duty. What function in society 
more needs such than the school dealing with evolving life? As the 
Father of our Country has said: 

Let us with caution indulge the supposition that morality can be maintained 
without religion. 

In this connection we follow with the Sunday worship and religious 
instruction. Here the residential school can serve well to transmit the 
great diverse religious heritages of the race which have always been a 
force for good; though occasionally abused and neglected without 
impunity. Religion has always been the great emotional urge behind 
conduct, therefore, the educational institution should seek to cultivate 
it. Schools having children committed to them for greater part of 
year have a high responsibility. Accordingly we further comment: 

1. There should be a religious service or observation—call it church 
if you will—on the day principally observed. Our charges should 
form habits of proper Sunday observation, so that when they go home 
they may be inclined to seek fellowship with the religious and not 
irreligious. This can place many encomiums upon our educational 
service. 

2. Ministers of various religious persuasions may be invited to serve 
and so give official prestige to the service. The chapel book or lantern 
slide can be used to give each opportunity for personal partic ipation 
in song, reading, and prayer. Cultivating the habits of worship im- 
presses moral responsibility and promises the mystic influence of 
helpfulness. 

3. Perhaps better still is the attendance in various churches of com- 
munity according to choice. This will still more inculcate the churchly 
habit and besides afford opportunity to practice social grace with the 
hearing, a consummation devoutly to be wished. Even a Sunday- 
school class in a church taught by a teacher of the deaf has distinctive 
advantages. The environment of the churchly as well as the diversion 
from the daily will be helpful to instill religious attitudes. It some- 
times appears our schools for the deaf are too seclusive , and no wonder 
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our products go out in life ill at ease with the general public. The 
church with its services, school, and young-people societies can do 
much to cultivate social grace, yet little use is made of such. 

4. The Sunday school should be an integral part of the curriculum, 
having the same consideration in aims, attitudes, and interests, and 
bearing credit as with secular subjects. Religion being conceded of 

ralue to all moral forces, and a vital part of our national and social 
life, should surely not be treated perfunctorily but with all care as any 
other subject matter. It appears some teachers of the deaf unduly 
chafe under the Sunday duties. How derogatory is such to the 
sensitive soul of youth. 

5. These Sunday classes should be as well prepared as other classes 
and made interesting by every resource. What a rich field of instruc- 
tion in the religious ‘ideas of heroes of various persuasions, Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish. They show the victory of the righteous and the 
defeat of the wicked. 

6. Though church and state are separated according to our Consti- 
tution, yet religion and state certainly are not. Our churches are the 
definite exponents of religion fostered by our Government. Then why 
‘annot the school permit and encourage specific religious instruction 
toward church membership by instruction of the various cults? Of 
course, this must be with free choice and at consent or will of parents. 
The Catholics of the school under my supervision do so, why not the 
er 

. Some present good argument that the residential school should 
‘ein a chaplain or spiritual and moral director. Perhaps if the respon- 
sibility of the religious and moral were in the charge of one person 
better results might be obtained. Religion has often suffered from 
what. is everybody’ s business is nobody’s business. We are getting 
moral influences from religion according to place and importance it has 
among us; or, in other words, we are getting out of it what we put in it. 

As evolving social conditions present a gap in youth guidance there 
arises some compensatory y interest and activity to close that gap for 
the preservation of social good. So we may look upon the various 
auxiliary educational and “tr aining organizations as primarily for 
youth and char: acterize them as big brothers and sisters performing 
2n inestimable service in youth guidance. Among these Boy and Girl 
Scouts with subsidiary branches, the high Y’s and 4-H Clubs of 
national reputation while in almost every community there are 
divers leagues or clubs devoted in conscientious effort to tide youth 
over their formative years. 

Every school for the deaf should avail itself of these invaluable 
forces for good. They have the union of good moral influences and 
teaching together with a happy. presentation of life situations toward 
formation of good habits, and in this latter phase can give what the 
school cannot so well. They have trained leaders devoted w ith in- 
telligent sympathies to youth and its problems and always aim to 
have a strong moral influence, both in direction and correction of 
habit trends. What a boon these youth organizations are to bridge 
the dangerous period of adolescence! In their assemblies and camps 
they set up ideal situations for forceful character training for they 

‘ater to what youth likes to do. Self-regard, respect for others, sense 
of responsibility, good ambitious le: ership, and many other virtues 
are instilled. For the school they may be nuclei from which good 
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influences may radiate, and healthful relaxation or diversion from 
school routine afforded. Their codes of ethics and frequent checks 
upon conduct help to make the young mind conscious that his life 
and his relationship to others is of major importance. 'To the extent 
our youth are brought to such conviction just so far will our democ- 
racy be perpetuated. 

The Scouts and other organizations do aim to set up interests for 
the healthful use of leisure, but perhaps more definitely to such 
ends hobby clubs are created to serve. Idleness is said to be the 
devil’s workshop and our modern life is tending to give more of 
leisure. This must be used for constructive ends and not be induce- 
ment for pleasure or mere pleasure’s sake but for the exercise of such 
tastes, interests, and likes as will leave something definitely good, 
at least not evil. The making of various things satisfies the manipu- 
lative urge, the gathering of various things dev elops the acquisitive, 
the associations the gregarious. And so under careful guidance the 
personality can be strengthened i in its many innate forces unto worthy 
ends. Healthy bonds of union with other of similar interests will 
make friendship true and strong and stimulation to happy competi- 
tion and food for harmless thinking and talk will be engendered. 

And now finally, as educators, our interest should ever be to meet 
youth with as many differently controlled situations as possible so 
that the diversity of personality in likes and dislikes may be satisfied 
unto good ends. Every activity that will afford situations for the 
practicing of the good and then naturally escaping the evil, should 
be fostered and promoted. Our supreme problem is to transmit to 
society, hearts and minds trained into happy social adjustments. 
Well may we consider the preface Chapman and Counts give to 
their book, Principles of Education. Greeting his pupils, the master 
asked: “What would you learn of me?” and ‘the reply came: 

How shall we care for our bodies? 

How shall we rear our children? 

How shall we work together? 

How shall we live with our fellowmen? 

How shall we play? 

For what ends shall we live? 
and the teacher pondered these words, and sorrow was in his heart, 
for his own learning touched not these things. 
a the above have to do with conduct—how are we answering 
them ‘ 


GENERAL SESSION, 11 A. M. TO 12 NOON 


Presiding: Mr. Sam B. Craig, principal, Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 

Address: Hearing Aids Today and Tomorrow, Vern O. Knudsen, Ph. D., pro- 
fessor of physics and dean of the graduate division, University of California, 
Los Angeles. 

(The session opened at 11 o’clock, Mr. Sam B. Craig, of the Ken- 
dall School, presiding.) 

Chairman Craic. Those of you who attended our opening meeting 
Sunday evening heard the president of this convention describe 
audiometers, an electrical device for hearing used as early as 1886. 
It was a very crude instrument but the idea was good. 

Of recent years, with the improvement of mechanical devices, we 
have had opened up for the educators of the deaf and those inter- 
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ested in the hard of hearing an entirely new field—a field so new 
that it might be called in its infancy—a field so technical that we 
have been forced to call upon specialists in the field of physics and 
the various research departments of the universities to come to our 
assistance. We have been very ably assisted by the universities of 
our land by their splendid research departments and personnel. 

It is my pleasure this morning to introduce to you one of the best 
of these men. I take great plea isure at this time in presenting Dr. 
Vern O. Knudsen, Ph. D., professor of physics and dean of the 
graduate division, University of California, at Los Angeles, who will 
talk to you on Hearing Aids Today and Tomorrow. I present Dr. 
Knudsen. [Applause. | 

Dr. Knupsen. Thank you. Ladies and gentlemen, it is a pleasure 
to renew acquaintances and colleagues, many of whom I met at the 
summer session which was held at the University of California, at 
Los Angeles, in 1932 and at another summer session which was held 
at the Univ ersity of Chicago in 1933, both of which I had the pleasure 
to attend. 

(Dr. Knudsen then gave his speech on Hearing Aids Today and 
Tomorrow.) 


HEARING AIDS TODAY AND TOMORROW 


(VERN O. KNUDSEN, Ph. D., professor of physics and dean of the graduate divi- 
sion, University of California, Los Angeles) 


Man’s knowledge of sound is at an all-time high. The applica- 
tions of this knowledge have wrought marvels which only a few 


years ago would have seemed miraculous. If we turn an ear to the 
future we can hear the sound of even greater things to come. Surely, 
the golden age of sound should be just around the corner. 

The amelioration of impaired hearing promises to be one of the 
choicest fruits of this coming age. Even today, many hearing aids 
have reached a high level of performance, but much remains to be 
done, not only in “technical improvements but especially in making 
high- grade aids available to the many millions who are in need of 
them. 

The hard of hearing have been waiting, lo these many years, for 
the new and promised era of high-quality hearing aids. Although 
it is true that the carbon, microtelephone hearing aid is a much 
better instrument than it was only 10 years ago, it is yet far from 
ideal. The vacuum-tube aid offers distinct advantages but it has not 
yet gained popularity in this country. We may w ell look to England 
as a leader in the development of portable vacuum-tube hearing aids. 
According to reports I received last autumn from hearing-aid con- 
cerns in London approximately one-half of the aids sold in England 
during 1938 were of the vacuum-tube type. It is doubtful whether 
as many as one-tenth of those sold in the United States last year were 
of this type. 

Numerous tests in this country as well as in England have demon- 
strated: the superiority of the vacuum-tube aid over the micro- 
telephone aid. For example, Ewing and Ewing found that the aver- 
age syllable articulation for four ‘hard-of- hearing persons using a 
yacuum-tube aid was 72 percent when the speaker’s lips were 12 
inches from the snterbohens and 67 percent when 40 inches. With 
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the use of a well-known microtelephone aid the corresponding per- 
centages were only 38 and 17. 

Tests in our hearing laboratory at the U niversity of California 
yield similar results. "These tests show not only the value of high- 
quality amplification but also the advantage of selective amplific: ition 
in certain cases. Thus, a long series of speech- articulation tests on 
an assistant who has a hearing loss (mixed conductive and percep- 
tive) of 50 db at 128 to 512 cycles, and increasing to 90 db at 4,096 
cycles, reveals the following: With no hearing aid, and with a man 
calling words to him in a ‘loud voice from a distance of 2 feet, the 
standard syllable articulation was only 4 percent (and was reduced 
further to only 0.4 percent when the caller was a woman). With his 
portable aid, of the micro-telephone type, the articulation was 21 per- 
cent. With a portable vacuum-tube aid the articulation was in- 
creased to 45 percent, and with our laboratory high-quality amplifier, 
using uniform amplification for all frequencies, ‘there was a further 
increase to 60 percent. When this uniform amplification was modi- 
fied so that for frequencies above 512 cycles the amplification in- 
creased gradually with increase of frequency, the articulation reached 
72 percent. The amplification curve is based on an equal loudness 
level curve of comfortable loudness. Similar but less extensive tests 
on several other persons reveal the benefits of high quality, and in 
some instances selective, amplification. 

In addition to these exacting requirements, a hearing aid should be 
binaural. As compared with monaural hearing, binaural hearing 
possesses several advantages: (1) An increased loudness level of 
about 3 phons, which in certain cases of nerve impairment is highly 
desirable; (2) a better resolving power both in respect of frequency 
and intensity; (3) greatly improved sense of sound localization; 
(4) it is less sensitive to the disturbing effects of room reverberation ; 
and (5) it possesses greater ability to focus attention on the source 
of sound to which one is listening and to disregard extraneous noises. 

In order to determine whether speech can be heard better with both 
than with a single ear, N. A. Watson and I have conducted speech 
articulation tests on a group of eight trained assistants with normal 
hearing, first with both ears open and then with one ear canal closed 
with a special type of stopper which introduced an attenuation of 
about 35 db. This stopper, or ear defender, consists of a small taper- 
ing rubber tube about one-half inch long, closed at the inner end with 
soft pliable rubber, and at the outer end with a brass plug. In one 
room having a volume of 26,000 cubic feet, and a reverberation time 
of 1.2 seconds? the aver age articulation for the group of listeners 
was 88 percent with both ears open and 85 percent with only one ear 
open; in another room having a volume of 16,000 cubic feet and a 
reverberation time of 2.8 seconds, the articulation was 72 percent 
for the binaural listening and 69 percent for the monaural. Although 
these differences are small, it is highly probable they are real, since all 
listeners, with the exception of one observer in the less reverberant 
room, exhibited consistently higher scores with binaural hearing than 
they did with monaural. Several of the assistants in these tests 
remarked that with one ear canal closed the speech did not sound 


1These times are for 512 cycles; at 128 cycles the reverberation time was about 25 
percent longer, and for frequencies from 512 cycles to 2,048 cycles the reverberation 
characteristic was flat within +0.2 second. 
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natural; they also were aware of an increased effort to keep their 
attention focused on the position of the speaker during the monaural 
tests. On other occasions I have engaged in group conversation 
with one of my ears closed, and have found it difficult to shift auditory 
attention from one speaker to another; it is especially trying when 
two or more persons speak at the same time. 

Hearing with two ears as compared with one car (but using a 
single microphone and a single amplifier) has been tested in our 
labor atory in the case of a Mr. O , who has a mixed impairment 
but principally of the coductive type. The left ear has a loss of 
about 40 db from 128 to 1,024 cycles, gradually increasing to 70 db 
at 8,192 cycles; the right, 60 db from 128 to 1,024 cycles, increasing 
to 85 db at 8,192 cycles. When speech was amplified uniformly to a 
comfortable level—a level of 18 db above the threshold at which 
he begins to hear speech—first for one ear and then the other, he 
showed an articulation of 60 percent with the right ear and 70 percent 
with the left. But when the speech was communicated to both ear S, 
with the level for each ear adjusted to 18 db above its threshold, 
the articulation was 85 yr. The differences between the per- 
centage articulations for one ear and both ears were less marked at 
higher speech levels, but at all levels, and especially at comfortable 
ones, there was a decided advantage in favor of hearing with both 

a's. 

Although thé audiograms for both ears of most persons with im- 
paired hearing are strikingly similar, there are many instances where 
the differences are great enough to justify a separate amplifier for 
each ear, each adjusted to the “pecularities of the ear to which it is 
fitted. Even when both ears are alike, especially in cases of nerve or 
cochlear impairment, there appears to be justification for the use of 
binaural aids. Dr. Poliakoff, of the Multitone Electric Co., London, 
employs a two-channel system in such a manner as to accomplish what 
he calls “unmasked” hearing. Only one microphone and one amplifier 
are used, but there are two receivers, one of which transmits to one ear 
the entire band of frequencies, while the other receiver, associated 
with a high-pass filter, transmits to the other ear only frequencies 
higher than about 1,000 cycles. It is claimed that when one or both 
ears listen to the entire range of amplified frequencies the low fre- 
quencies mask the high ones—particularly so in cases of perceptive 
impairment, where there is relatively little hearing loss for low as 
compared with the high frequencies. When only the higher fre- 
quencies are tr ansmitted to one ear, this ear is relieved from the 
masking effect of the lower ones and hence, it is claimed, has the ad- 

vantage of “unmasked” hearing. Poliakoff’s system is an example of 
hearing the low frequencies with one ear and the high ones with 
the other, a phenomenon well known to telephone engineers. As a 
result of some demonstrations I witnessed in Poliakoff’s laboratory, 
and also some preliminary experiments conducted by N. A. Watson in 
our laboratory, I believe it is well worth while to ascertain the possible 
advantages of hearing aids based on this principle. 

It should be recognized that there are special cases of diplacusis— 
an auditory defect in which the same tone will be perceived as having 
a certain pitch when heard with one ear and a different pitch when 
heard with the other—for which monaural hearing will be better than 
binaural. However, in some cases of diplacusis this anomalous defect 
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exists only for a restricted range of frequencies. We have in our 
files the record of a hard-of- hearing person who has normal pitch 
perception in his right ear throughout his entire range of hearing 
but a marked diplacusis in the left ear for frequencies above 2,000 
cycles. Even in this case binaural hearing might prove to be advan- 
tageous, provided only the low frequencies ‘be communicated to the left 
ear and the high frequencies to the right ear. 

Farlier in this paper I mentioned that England is making notable 
progress in the development and use of portable vacuum-tube hearing 
aids. England is developing another service for the hard of hearing— 
clinies for the prescribing of hearing aids, especially for those who 
cannot afford to pay the full retail price at which aids are sold in the 
regular market. Already such clinics are operating at the University 
of Manchester and at University College Hospital of the University 
of London, and I am advised that similar clinics are planned for 
other parts of England. The clinic at University College Hospital 
is conducted by Dr. Phyllis M. T. Kerridge.?- According to Dr. Ker- 
ridge, this clinic was— 
inaugurated because of our local need, and also because of an appeal from the 
National Institute for the Deaf. * * * It provides a center for investiga- 
tion and for demonstrations to medical students, doctors, and teachers of the 
deaf. Another branch of the work consists of dealing with children sent from 
child-guidance clinics, deep-therapy centers, and homes for mental defectives 
for tests of hearing in difficult cases. 

In addition, many patients are referred to the clinic by the National 
Institute for the Deaf, which has its headquarters near the University 
College Hospital. 

The tests are conducted in a quiet room by means of an audiometer. 
Although the hearing tests are conducted and recorded by a trained 
technician, the interpretation of the tests and the prescribing of hear- 
ing aids are.entrusted only to one who is thoroughly familiar with 
this art—in the past Dr. Kerridge has done this herself, but is training 
others to do such work effectively. 

The hearing aid recommended for each patient depends not only 
upon the audiometric findings but also upon the degree of portability 
required, initial cost, maintenance, and other pertinent factors. 

Several social agencies cooperate with the clinic. These agencies 
ascertain whether the patient is able to pay for part or all of the 
instrument; and in case he is not, arrangements are made whereby 
part or all of the cost of the instrument is borne by charitable agen- 
cies, insurances, and so forth. Dr. Kerridge concludes her report on 
this excellent service with the remark, “Up ‘to the present no deaf per- 
son has for financial reasons gone without the hearing aid recom- 
mended.” The helpful cooperation of hearing-aid concerns in giving 
large discounts to clinic patients has contributed much to the success 
of the clinic. 

In the golden age of sound, hearing aids will be of the binaural type, 
will provide high-quality amplification, will be free from excessive 
adventitious noise, and will be individually prescribed and fitted to 
each ear on the basis of audiometric and other pertinent tests, and 
they will be made available to all who need them. [Applause.] 


2 Kerridge, P. M. T., The Administration of a Hearing Aid Clinic, J. Laryngology and 
Otology, 53, 370-385, June 1938. 
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Chairman Crate. On behalf of the convention I want to thank you 
for that very valuable contribution to our program. 

Dr. A. E. Krause (West Virginia). Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to announce a meeting of the resolutions committee tomorrow morning 
at 9 o’clock. I would urge, also, all those who have any resolutions 
to present to this committee please present them to some one of the 
members. 

(Mr. Marshall Hester then reminded all of the members to buy their 
banquet tickets before the close of the lunch hour. He also reminded 
them that there would be a trip throughout San Francisco on Friday 
afternoon, and all interested in taking the trip should sign up at 
headquarters. Third, that there would “also be a trip around the East 
Bay area Friday afternoon.) 

(Chairman Craig then made an announcement concerning the 
Anthology of Deaf Poets, for which orders were being taken.) 

(The meeting adjourned at 11:55 o’clock.) 


GENERAL SESSION, 2:15-3:15 P. M. 


Presiding: Dr. EB. A. Gruver, president, American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 

Address, Some Important Factors in a Guidance Program, Dr. Elise H. Martens, 
senior specialist in the education of exceptional children, United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


(The meeting convened at 2:20 o’clock, Dr. E. A. Gruver, LL. D., 
president of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, presiding.) 

Chairman Grover. It is time for the afternoon session to begin. 

Our speaker this afternoon needs no introduction to a group of 
teachers of the deaf. She is known among us all. She has been 
with us on various occasions and given us most delightful talks, both 
interesting and instructive. You have a treat awaiting you this after- 
noon, and I shall occupy none of her time in any further introduc- 
tion. It is a great pleasure for me to present Dr. Martens of the 
United States Department of Education, who will speak to you at 
this time. Dr. Martens. [Applause.] 

(Dr. Elise H. Martens, senior specialist in the education of excep- 
tional children, United States Office of Educ: ‘ation, Washington, D. C., 
then gave the following address :) 


SOME IMPORTANT FACTORS IN A GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Dr. Eviss H. Martens, senior specialist in the education of exceptional chil- 
dren, United States Office of Education) 


A DEFINITION OF GUIDANCE 


There has been considerable discussion regarding the connotation 
attached to the term “guidance” as it is used in relation to the school 
program. The ideas it brings forth in the minds of people who hear 
or who use the word vary all the way from the restricted concept of 
vocational counseling to a very broad field of meaning which makes 
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the term practically synonymous with education itself. Neither of 
these definitions is the one I propose to you today, but rather an 
intermediate one which attempts to recognize the full service to be 
rendered by a guidance program, yet not to appropriate for it all 
that is involved in a school organization. 

It is always difficult to classify the functions of a school or of a 
school system in such a way that there is no overlapping of responsi- 
bilities. There is a growing tendency in State and city school sys- 
tems, however, to work toward an organization that recognizes three 
important divisions of the entire program. These are: (1) ) Admin- 
istration and finance; (2) instruction; (3) personnel service. The 
first of these has to do with the general administrative problems com- 
— to every business organization, and, in addition, those peculiar 

» the business of running an educ: tional enterprise through the 
be The second concerns the instructional responsibilities « of the 
classroom teacher, curriculum organization, and supervision of in- 
struction. The third deals with that individual and personal service 
which we choose to call guidance. 

The interrelation of these three functions is obvious. No one of 
them can be isolated from the others, nor is any one of them a seg- 
ment which can be cut off and examined by itself. Administrative 
arrangements may help or hinder the guidance program, and class- 
room practices may foster or kill the ideals of guidance service for 
the individual pupil. Yet the three functions stand as different as- 
pects of the total educational program, and there is no school, of 
whatever type or of whatever size, in which they do not present chal- 
lenging problems. Each must be discharged effectively if the school 
as a whole is to serve the purpose for which it was founded. 


Clarifying the concept of guidance, one reads in the 1988 Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, this statement: ! 


Guidance is coming to be regarded as that inseparable aspect of the educa- 
tional process that is peculiarly concerned with helping individuals discover 
their needs, assess their potentialities, develop their life purposes, formulate 
plans of action in the service of these purposes, and proceed to their realization. 

Again, the Educational Policies Commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association writes: ? 

Educational leadership is coming to recognize the responsibility of schools 
for personal adjustment as well as for mastery of “book-learning”; this recogni- 
tion is spreading rapidly to affect educational practice. Guidance service in- 
volves study of the individual and his relationships, counseling and assistance 
in making adjustments. 

These statements, I believe, give us a basis for considering some of 
the important elements which should go into a guidance program. As 
a personal service for individuals, involving the discovery of needs 
and capacities, the recognition and development of life purposes, the 
formulation of plans and necessary adjustments to realize those pur- 
poses, it presents to every educator of the deaf and of the hearing ¢ 
field worthy of his most intelligent thought and effort. 


1 National Society for the Study of Education, The Thirty-seventh Yearbook, part I, 
So mae in Educational Institutions. Bloomington, Ill, Public School Publishing Co., 
1938. Pp. 24, 25. 

2 Hducational policies commission, social service and the schools. Washington, D. C., 
The National Education Association of the United States and the American Association 
of School Administrators, 1939, p. 92. 
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THE SCOPE OF GUIDANCE 


The purposes of education in an American democracy have recently 
been stated * in terms of four major groups of objectives: (1) Objec- 
tives of self-realization; (2) objectives of human relationship; (3) 
objectives of economic efficiency ; (4) objectives of civic responsibility. 
In terms of the pupil’s learning processes, we might define these objec- 
tives as (1) learning to live with one’s self; (2) “jearning to live with 
others; (3) learning to earn; (4) learning to serve. How simple they 
sound, yet how difficult of achievement with any degree of success. 
They represent the fields in which the guidance function of the school 
must exercise itself. Only a cursory analysis of them in terms of the 
needs of deaf children, hemmed in as they are by the wall of silence 
about them, will disclose how greatly they—along with all the rest of 
us—are in need of intelligent, sympathetic help. There is ample testi- 
mony to show how well some of them have succeeded, sometimes with 
our guidance, but sometimes, too, I fear, in spite of our mistakes in 
guidance e. 

One of the most beautiful statements of spiritual appreciation that 
I have ever read came from a deaf-blind boy of whom many of you 
know. “Tad,” who recently received his diploma from Perkins Insti- 
tution, describes his conception of God: 


Wuat Gop Means To Me* 
(Written by “Tad”) 


God is a great deal of help to me. He helps me to breathe, to be very happy, 
healthy, strong, kind, weil, courteous, and good. He keeps me from being very 
bad, cross, unkind, and unhappy. He is the helper and keeper in my body. He 
also keeps me lively and active all the time. He sings to me in my heart more 
beautifully than I sing. 

He knows many things which no one else knows about ancient history before 
the beginning of time. He makes me feel very happy because He knows every- 
thing I think and do. He will take care of me forever. 

He sometimes sings to me in my heart when I am quiet and asleep. My spirit 
will never die because it is God’s spirit. God was in existence long before the 
beginning of time, before the earth, sun, and heavens were formed. Nobody knows 
where He lived before the beginning of time but I think it was light and happy 
wherever He was. Now He is living in the hearts of children. 

If a boy who has neither sight nor hearing can learn to have within 
himself an experience so satisfying, so uplifting, and so conducive to 
self-realization, what sh: ill we say of the possibilities of guidance for 
other deaf children who still have their sight to enjoy ‘the beauties 
which Tad can experience only vicariously? Perhaps he is unusually 
sensitive, unusually capable, or unusually well-endowed with friends 
and worldly advantages. His achievement is none the less an inspira- 
tion to those of us who would see the latent possibilities in all our deaf 
girls and boys—not only in the realm of self-realization, but in human 
relationships, in economic efficiency, and in the acceptance of civic 
responsibility. 

If these objectives are to be realized, the guidance service must be 
extended to every phase of the pupil’s life—his physical health, 


% Educational policies commission, the Purposes of Education in American Democracy. 
Washington, D. C., National Education Association of the United States and the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 1938. 157 p. 

Bihan Reproduced by courtesy of Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the 
ind. 
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his emotional and spiritual well-being, his educational progress, his 
social relationships, and his vocational outlook. Since these aspects 
of his experience are inextricably interwoven, interacting upon one 
another with no uncertain effects, no guidance program will undertake 
to bring about an adjustment in any one of them without taking all the 
others into account. A child who fails in arithmetic because he is 
too tired to concentrate as a result of a physical ailment needs a very 
different approach than the one who fai!s because he is homesick or is 
suffering from some other emotional disturbance; and a third cause of 
failure—that of mental retardation—needs a different treatment still. 
Hence we are faced with the challenging task of studying and under- 
standing the child as a unitary functioning individual before we can 
undertake to help him in a given situation. The mother who, in her 
insistence that the school teach her recalcitrant son to read, emphati- 

rally told the principal that it was the business of the teac her to “learn 
him” spoke more truthfully than she knew. It is the business of the 
school—and of the teacher—to learn every child as well as to teach 
him. In fact, not until we do learn him, can we truly teach. Resi- 
dential schools, because they have “the whole child” the whole day and 
the whole year, have a unique opportunity to follow out this mother’s 
admonition. 

THE BACKGROUND OF GUIDANCE 


The enrollment of a child in a school or class for the deaf is in itself 
a guidance measure designed to help him make adjustment in the 
light of his physical handicap. The modified techniques of instruc- 
tion, suited to the deaf and their embodiment in a curriculum that is 
not merely an arrangement of subject matter to be learned but is 
replete with opportunities for learning through experiences, contrib- 
ute significantly to the background age ainst which a specific ‘guidance e 
program may be developed. Administrative and instructional pro- 
visions for individual differences; flexibility of grouping; the or- 
ganization of nursery schools that give an early opportunity to acquire 
compensatory habits and to enjoy socializing activities; the recrea- 
tional and extra class program for pupils of all ages; a proper balance 
among academic, social, and vocational experiences; the extensive use 
of hearing aids for all who can profit by them; the opportunity for 
emotional and spiritual expression—all of these furnish additional 
background for a functioning guidance service. 

Important as all these are, however, they do not, in themselves, con- 
stitute that guidance service except as they are consciously interpreted 
and applied in terms of the needs and best interests of individual 
pupils. It is then that they have a dynamic guidance value. They 
represent, as it were, the back drop of a stage setting, indispensable, 
artistic, and beautiful in itself, but devoid of vital significance until it 
is related to the individual characters standing before it. The back- 
ground of a guidance program, too, is indispensable, but quite ineffec- 
tive without the personal application on the basis of scientific data and 
sympathetic human relationships. 


THE TOOLS OF GUIDANCE 


The techniques or tools of guidance are almost too numerous to 
mention. Residential schools, like day schools, often employ them 
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without even specifying them as such. The work of school nurses 
and school physicians is a potential guidance force; so also is the 
administration of psychological tests; the observation of a pupil’s 
behavior over a period of time; the application of rating scales; the 
use of modern report cards with their emphasis upon pupil growth 
and desirable habit formation; individual interviews with pupils; 
group discussions on topics of common concern and vital significance 
to life purposes; contacts made with the home; and the use of com- 
munity resources for the benefit of a given pupil or pupils. 

All of these and other techniques provide the media for furnishing 
information concerning a child that constitutes the basis for actual 
personnel service or guidance, In order to get as comprehensive a 
picture as possible of his total individuality, this information must 
be assembled and interpreted in the light of his needs at any given 
time. First we analyze the various phases of his personality. and 
developmental history, and then we synthesize the findings. Both 
of these processes are essential to effective guidance. Just as a 
physician breaks down the total situation in which a patient finds 
himself, studies its component parts, and then reassembles them in 
his final diagnosis and recommendations for action, so the guidance 
worker considers discriminatingly every bit of information at hand 
and then brings it all together in relation to possible developments 
for the child. 

The information that needs to be secured for any pupil can best 
be handled if it is assembled and kept in the form of a cumulative 
record concerning him. Beginning with his entrance into school, 
certain data periodically det ermined are noted on a card or a group 
of cards, or personnel sheets which specifically belong to him and 
contain a cumulative account of his development in terms of signifi- 

sant facts about him. The record goes even back of his school 
entrance wh enever possible and notes pertinent items of his previous 
history and experience. 

A list of items information on which is usually considered valuable 
for comprehensive cumulative record, and which appear to be equally 
applicable to schools for the deaf and schools for the hearing, includes 
the following: 

1. Home background, with economic and social influences affecting the child 
as a member of a family and with significant hereditary aspects of his history. 

2. Health and physical history, including, of course, for the deaf data on 
the degree of hearing loss as well as the degree of visual acuity, since the 
conservation of eyesight is of special significance in relation to the mastery of 
lip reading. 

3. Educational progress from year to year, as indicated by school experience, 
findings of educational tests, and teachers’ judgments. 

4. Abilities and aptitudes, to the extent to which they can be measured 
objectively by psychological and other tests. 

5. Interests, likes, and dislikes, as determined by interviews, questionnaires, 
and observation. 

6. Social development and adjustment as indicated by behavior. 

7. Emotional reactions to particular situations. 

The value of cumulative records lies in the fact that they follow 
a pupil throughout his school career and furnish what can be a gold 
mine of information concer ning him. It is assumed, of course, that 
data recorded will be accurate, ‘unbiased, and will be used objectively 
for all it is worth, but for no more than it is worth. It can never 
take the place of a conscientious appraisal of the situation at any 
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given time, but in the hands of a competent guidance worker it can 
reveal significant facts of the past that will throw light upon the 
present. 

THE CLINICAL APPROACH IN GUIDANCE 


There is no phase of guidance in which the need of cumulative rec- 
ords is more evident than in the clinical study of adjustment possi- 
bilities to which several different persons contribute. “Child guid- 
ance” is a term which has come to be associated with such clinical 
approach to personality problems and other difficulties interfering 
with the normal functioning and progress of the pupil. {n an article 
appearing in the American Annals of the Deaf® in 1937, Pintner 
‘alls attention to the need of broadening the concept of “education” 
in schools for the deaf to include general adjustment and personality 
development. He emphasizes the importance of having a psychologist 
available who is able not only to administer tests but also to study 
the emotional and social characteristics of the child. 

There is no reason to believe that deaf children need the services 
of child guidance any less than hearing children. In fact, the find- 
ings of Pintner, Brunschwig, Wile, Springer, Kirk, and others have 
made us wonder to what extent deafness produces a greater need for 
mental hygiene in the education of children so h: andicapped. Child 
guidance is nothing more than the application of sound mental hy- 
giene principles in our educational program—mental hygiene which 
functions both as a positive force for prevention of behavior prob- 
lems and as a remedial force for their judgment. Emotional dif- 
ficulties, over-sensitiveness, suspiciousness, neurotic fears, excessive 
introversion, and similar maladjustments must by all means be min- 
imized, and they can be if, from the day the deaf child enters the 
nursery school until he graduates from the high school, his mental 
health needs are recognized as predominant. 

So-called child- guidance clinics are a development of the past 
quarter of a century. In that time they have grown to such a num- 
ber that the children of approximately 650 different communities 
in the United States are served by them. Ideally they are staffed 
by a psychiatrist versed in child-guidance methods, one or more psy- 
chologists, and one or more social workers. But many schools and 
communities are using the clinical approach to children’s problems 
without having the highly specialized service of the child-guidance 
clinic available. 

In California, for example, encouragement has been given by State 
authorities to the organization within the school or school system of 
a clinical group composed of selected persons—teacher, social worker, 
psychologist, principal, school counselor, nurse, physician—who ac- 
cept the responsibility of planning the most effective procedure of 
guidance for all children and of studying and adjusting the special 
needs of particular children. Sessions for clinical conference are 
scheduled regularly and are conducted under the leadership of a des- 
ignated person. Other key persons attend, and the teacher of any 
child having difficulty is always present when the group considers 
that child’s “problem. Specialized help from community agencies is 
sought when needed. 


5 Pintner, Rudolf, Latest Phases of Psychological Testing With the Deaf. American 
Annals of the Deaf, 82: 327-337, September 1937, 
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The purpose of such an arrangement is to bring child guidance 
directly into the school, to make « every teacher mental- hygiene- -con- 
scious, and to give an opportunity to bring everything that is known 
about a child to bear upon his progress and his adjustment in time of 
trouble. There is nothing mystical about it or impossible of attain- 
ment in any school if administrative and te caching staff are vitally 
concerned for the mental health of children and will take the trouble 
to prepare themselves to serve its needs. An increasing number of 
colleges and universities are offering courses in mental ‘hygiene and 
child guidance for prospective teachers and teachers in service, and 
it-is being advocated that such courses be recognized requirements in 
the preparation of every teacher. Obviously, “taking a course” in 
mental hygiene will not make one a mental hygienist, but it should 
bring to the attention of the teacher the things ‘he or she should ree- 
ognize in the lives of boys and girls that are “symptomatic of malad- 
justment. It should also help to make the classroom atmosphere as a 
whole more conducive to mental health for all children. After all, 
the teacher is the heart of the guidance program. Unless he or she 
actively cooperates and intelligently contributes to the goal of guid- 
ance service, much of the labor “of the clinical group will “be in vain. 


A SUGGESTED ORGANIZATION FOR GUIDANCE 


Until the time comes when every teacher is equally qualified to 
apply the principles of guidance as well as of instruction, it seems 
evident that some type of organization within the school is needed to 
give direction to the entire program and to give assistance to those 
less well prepared in its functioning. Even ‘under ideal conditions, 


coordination of the efforts of all teachers is essential. In small schools 
the principal might assume this responsibility; in larger schools the 
leadership for coordination of the guidance program might be dele- 
gated to some other member of the staff, who may also be a part-time 
teacher. 

Working with this guidance leader, stimulated and assisted by him 
in every possible way, other teacher- counselors may be selected as the 
chief guides for specific groups of boys and girls over a period of 
Bor 4 years. During this time each te: acher-guide would seek to 
understand the children in his group better, help them to choose 
experiences conducive to mental health, help other teachers who may 
come in contact with them to understand their problems, use the 
cumulative records for all the information they can give, and in 
other ways discharge the function of a guidance- teacher for his par- 
ticular group. Sitting in clinical conference at regularly appointed 
times would be the whole staff of teacher-guides, seeking always to 
improve the service, and to make it effective in dealing with in- 
dividual cases. 

Obviously, the essential needs of primary groups are different from 
those of adolescent boys and girls, and the emphasis upon the guid- 
ance program would differ accordingly. So also teacher-guides 
would be appointed in keeping with their capacities for and interest 
in studying and meeting the needs of specific age groups. The voca- 
tional aspects of guidance would loom larger as s the boy or girl grows 
older, but always the most vital part of it will be the building up of 

217913—40——12 
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a social and emotional adjustment equal to the emergencies of occu- 
pational difficulties that will face him. Effective living after school 
days are over is, after all, the ultimate goal of guidance in schools 
for the deaf. This can come only as the school days themselves are 
marked with experiences that make for social adjustment both in and 
out of the school. 


GUIDANCE IN CIRCLES OR TOWARD A GOAL? 


in summary, may I again call your attention to the definition of 
guidance on which this paper is based—“that inseparable aspect of 
the educational process that is peculiarly concerned with helping in- 
dividuals discover their needs, assess their potentialities, develop their 
life purposes, formulate plans of action in the service of these pur- 
poses, and proceed to their realization.” Such a program cannot 
be carried on in a haphazard way—nor can it be delegated to one or 
two specialists or interested persons. It demands the coordinated 
effort of all who have anything to do with the child to be guided. 
Coordination is dependent upon well-planned organization in which 
each member of the staff has a definite contribution to make, and in 
which there is both leadership and cooperation. 

Such a program requires also the use of well-chosen tools of guid- 
ance, and the application of the clinical approach in diagnosing pupil 
needs. It presupposes a background of curricular activities and 
administrative arrangements conducive to the satisfaction of those 
needs. Yet all of these will be of no avail unless they are in the 
hands of an administrative and a teaching staff well prepared as 
educators and well adjusted as personalities, who are sincerely in- 


terested in the guidance values of education and in the boys and the 
girls whose guidance is their responsibility. Such persons and edu- 
cators are needed to give life and meaning and direction to the 


program. 

When you and I studied geometry, we used a compass with which 
to draw circles, and round and round we might go, never getting 
away from the circle. The traveler on land or sea or in the air also 
uses a compass, but of a different kind, to help him hold his course 
and point him to the objective of his journey. I am hoping that in 
our guidance programs for deaf and hearing alike we may not go 
round and round in circles, but, like the mariner, look to a definite 
goal and steer our course with no uncertain hand. May the com- 
pass of enduring values be ours to point the way. [ Applause. ] 

‘hairman Grover. I am sure you will agree with me that we have 
had a treat, a real genuine treat, and, Dr. Martens, we are certainly 
grateful to you for bringing us this message and inspiration. I now 
turn the meeting over to ) the president. 

President Bgor.er. May I add just a word of appreciation for the 
very helpful presentation. In order to complete the discussion of 
this morning, the section on Health and Physical Education will 
meet again in the gymnasiuin at 3:25 o’clock this afternoon. 

Are there any further announcements? 

Mr. Exsrap (Minnesota). There have been some discussions on 
the campus concerning the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf to the effect that there isn’t as much representation of in- 
structors of the deaf among the officers as there might be. 
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As we look upon the stage we see a group of superintendents, and 
in order to bring something to a head I think it would be a good 
idea if we had a committee of 5 to talk over this matter before the 
convention is over, and present some resolutions to the convention 
which might make the officers more representative of our entire 
group. 

I move that a committee of 5 be appointed to report sometime 
tomorrow or Friday morning. 

President Bsorter. I think the point is well taken. Those of us 
who have had something to do with the organization have felt that 
something should be done but under our present system of making 
nominations from the floor, it could have been an easy matter to 
correct the condition. 

Mr. Burton Driggs, of Idaho, seconds the motion, but asks to 
have Mr. Elstad include in the motion for a committee on nomina- 
tions for the various officers to be elected Friday morning. 

If that be included Mr. Driggs wished to second the motion. 

President Bsorter. You have all heard the motion. Do you wish 
it read? I think we have the general sense of the motion although 
the second to Mr. Elstad’s motion has very materially altered the 
original. 

We feel we should have more representation of teachers, and the 
committee, if appointed, shall be entrusted with the responsibility 
of bringing nominations for officers at the business session on Friday 
morning. That does not preclude any nominations being made from 
the floor, because that is the way, according to our constitution, that 
nominations should be made. 

Any further remarks? All in favor of the motion will manifest 
by saying “aye”; contrary minded, “no.” The motion is carried. It 
is a unanimous vote and the committee will be announced later. 

Is there any further business? If not, we stand adjourned to 
meet again at 3:25. 


PANEL DISCUSSION, 3:25 to 4:30 P. M. 
SUPERVISION 


Presiding: Mr. C. E. MacDonald, principal, British Columbia School. 
Subject: Supervision. 
Members of the panel: 
Mr. H. M. Quigley, superintendent, Iowa School. 
Mr. F. W. Doyle, supervisor, Oakland Day Schools. 
Miss Mary E. Numbers, teacher-in-charge, Middle School, Northampton, 
Mass. 
Mrs. Edna L. Wolf, supervising primary department, California School. 
Mr. Nathan Zimble, principal, Arkansas School. 
Mr. Marshall Hester, supervising advanced department, California School. 


(Mr. C. E. MacDonald, British Columbia, presiding.) 

Chairman MacDonaup. We have a rather heavy and important 
session in the panel this afternoon, so I will ask that you all find your 
places and we will start. 

Our first speaker in the panel for “Supervision” will be Mrs. Wolf, 
of the California School, who will speak on the subject of “In-Service 
Training of Teachers.” Mrs. Wolf. [Applause. ] 

(Mrs. Wolf then gave her talk.) 
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IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


(Mrs. Epona L. Wor, California School) 


When Mr. MacDonald asked me to say a few words on some ph: ise 
of supervision, I tried to decide what phase of supervision was, in 
my opinion, the most important, and I came to the conclusion that 
the in-service training of teachers is, or should be, the most important 
part of any supervisory program. 

There are two phases of this subject that I would like to discuss 
for a few moments. First, there is the in-service training of the 
teacher who has just come out of a training class. This may seem 
a bit paradoxical. However, I mean just that, for I feel that the 
in-service training of the teacher far outweighs in importance the 
training she receives before beginning to teach—no matter how good 
that training may have been. 

T do not wish to minimize the importance of the training given 
in preparation for teaching. We have, been rightly concerned with 
this in recent years, but, at best, it is merely giving the student a 
readiness or background which enables him to more “readily assimi- 
late and profit by | the in-service training which he should receive. 

The reason for this is that training given to the student before 
he has taught is entirely in the realm of theory. The instructor may 
be thinking in terms of boys and girls, but the student can’t yet do 
this. Hence, he has no associations or “pegs” on which to hang his 
training, and it therefore does not have the same vital meaning for 
him. But how often does not hear the young teacher, after a year 
or so of experience, say, “If I just could take my training over again 
now.” Why? The answer is that she would now be thinking in 
terms of the actual children she had taught and she would be capable 
of making associations and she knows enough to ask questions. In 
other words, she could bring something to the training. It would 
therefore be more meaningful. 

Since all of our students cannot return to repeat the course of 
training after a year or two of teaching, it seems to me that it is 
up to the supervising teacher to fill this real need of providing in- 
service training. 

A new te: acher forms habits, attitudes, and standards from the very 
beginning, and if she is not guided in the right direction from the 
beginning she may never work up to her best capabilities. 

If the supervising teacher has an understanding attitude toward 
the young teacher so that she feels that she may freely bring her 
problems “and questions and if she is able to provide systematic in- 
service training through frequent conferences, help in working out 
unit plans for large periods, help in writing daily plans, de *monstra- 
tion teaching, and the ee of references and suggestions, and 
so forth, there will be less of discouragement, worry, tears, and 
heartache on the part of the young teacher, and she will therefore 
be in much better condition to learn and cope with her problems. 

We cannot expect students to be finished with training in June 
and expect them to sink or swim the following September. Or, if 
we do, we will not have the good teaching that we might otherwise 
get in a few years to come. 

I feel that it is no exaggeration to say that potentially fine teachers 
are so seriously handicapped by a poor start that they may never go 
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beyond a certain level of development. And those who have managed 
to overcome the handicap, do so at great cost to themselves in worry 
and nervous tension—and to the classes of children on which they 
have experimented. 

This in-service training will take a great deal of time, but I feel 
that the time of the supervising teacher can be put to no better purpose, 

But in-service training should not be confined to the new teacher 
alone, if one is planning a a well-rounded supervisory program. 

I feel that the matter of professional growth and development is 
one of the responsibilities that a supervising teacher should feel toward 
all her teachers. 

We all know that the teacher can grow professionally by her own 
efforts—reading, the taking of certain professional courses, and so on— 
but I feel she has the right to experience a certain amount of profes- 
sional growth as the direct result of some supervisory activity. 

This: may be only in the form of such lively interest and inspiration 
that the teacher is stimulated to try new and more interesting ways of 
doing things. 

On the other hand, if the supervising teacher is aware of the possi- 
bilities and has the time and the opportunity, it may go far beyond 
this. 

The supervising teacher should be able to keep abreast of the best 
in the periodical literature and books in the field of education, and 
thus be able to guide her teachers to the most worth-while things in 
their reading. 

She should have time to do the necessary preparation for the guid- 
ance and coordination of teacher activity in research and of group 
activities for the formulation of policy—for there is no better oppor- 
tunity for professional growth than teacher participation in such 
activities. y 

This program may seem a bit Utopian when we consider that many 
teachers are working under no supervision at all, or under supervising 
teachers who are themselves teaching, or who are so busy with the 
many other activities that there is no time for these phases of in- 
service training. 

However, wherever it is possible, I feel that these phases of the 
supervisory program should receive greater emphasis, for I am sure 
that they are vital to the improvement of the classroom work—and 
ultimately this is the big job of the supervising teacher. [Applause. ] 

Chairman MacDonatp. Thank you, Mrs. Wolf. 

Miss Mildred H. Groht was to have been chairman of this session, 
but, unfortunately, she has not been able to attend. She was kind 
enough, however, to submit a paper on supervision—“The Supervising 
Teacher—Her Main Objectives and How to Reach Them.” I shall ask 
Mr. Harris, of the Colorado School, to please read this paper. 

(Mr. Harris then read Miss Groht’s paper :) 


THE SUPERVISING TEACHER 
(Miss Mirprep A. Grout, principal, Lexington School, New York City) 


In no field of education is the position of the supervising teacher 
more important or more necessary than in our schools for deaf chil- 
dren. Important because the type and quality of the classroom teach- 
ing done in any school for the deaf depends to a very great extent upon 
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the leadership of the supervising teacher. Necessary because in most 
schools the teachers come from varying centers of teacher training, and, 
in order to maintain a uniform philosophy of education throughout 
the school, there must be a supervisor to coordinate the work and bring 
into play all those assets of individual teachers which will contribute 
to the educational achievement of the school as a whole. 

Because of the tremendous responsibility of the supervising teacher, 
he, or she, as the case may be, should be a person of experience in the 
actual education of the deaf child. He should have had teaching expe- 
rience in the classroom and in all levels—primary, intermediate, and 
advanced. This I believe to be needful because theories, unless thor- 
oughly proven, are of little worth, and it is only by putting his theories 
into practice that the educator can be sure of their value. The super- 
visor who may have only the intermediate department, for instance, 
should know from first-hand experience what should be taught in the 
primary grades and what might reasonably be expected from children 
who have been passed through that department. At the other end of 
the line, he should be familiar with the work in the advanced depart- 
ment in order that those classes under his direction be properly pre- 
pared when they enter the higher section of the school. Unless the 
work of all three departments is well coordinated and uniformly 
administered, the loss to the pupils is very great and the school has not 
given to its pupils all that they have a right to receive. Therefore the 
supervising teacher must be a man or woman of real experience and, 
above all, the experience must have been fruitful. 

Experience alone is not enough to qualify an individual for the task 
of supervising. In addition to experience, he must have a broad under- 
standing of the philosophy and psychology underlying the education 
of all children, not deaf children alone. He should be familiar with 
present-day methods of education and be able to draw from the vast 
number of good books on education those ideas which will aid in 
improving the technique and teaching materials used by his teachers 
in furthering the accomplishments of the pupils. He should have a 
knowledge of the practices and teaching methods in general use 
throughout the best of the modern progressive elementary schools, of 
which there are a number that can contribute much to the improvement 
of our schools for the deaf. 

Educational psychology has been of inestimable value in enriching 
the teaching and the learning in schools for the hearing. Our schools 
for deaf children have not profited as greatly as they should from all 
the vast wealth of material given to the world by educational psychol- 
ogists. It is the supervising teachers who set the pace in the schools 
and it is they who should be the standard bearers of all that will raise 
the level of the work of the schools. If the supervisor is quick to seize 
upon all that is helpful, the teachers will follow suit, and the result 
will be more intelligent teaching and keener interest in the work. 

Very few hearing children are taught by the methods used for their 
parents and grandparents, yet it is not far wrong to say that many and 
many a deaf child is not only taught by the same methods but is being 
given the same materials in the way of textbooks, charts, and devices. 
This ought not to be so. Research and scientific studies have proved 
many of the old methods to be of little actual value when true learning 
is involved. The supervising teacher should not only have this founda- 
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tion in educational psychology herself but should see that her teachers 
also have a thorough understanding of the subject. 

Mental hygiene is another study which the supervisor should 
undertake to master and he would find it very profitable to have his 
teachers make a study of the subject. It has been amazing to the 
writer to see what almost incredible improvements can come to pass 
in the application of the simple truths of mental hygiene to prob- 
lems of both pupil and teacher. The supervisor who deals with 
teachers who have well-integrated personalities and so are well 
adjusted to their environments is a very fortunate supervisor and 
his work is a pleasure. The writer is one.of these fortunate people 
because of the time and money given by a generous school committee 
in placing before the teachers the opportunities. for courses and 
lectures by eminent leaders in the field of educational psychology and 
mental hygiene—lectures followed by personal interviews and con- 
sultations on behavior problems and deviations from the normal in 
learning. 

The supervising teacher must be a person of great hope and un- 
bounded enthusiasm if he is to achieve the maximum in endeavor 
and accomplishment. He must have vision and be able to interest all 
his teachers in his aspirations so that all may work together toward 
one end—that end being the achievement of the best to be had for 
each child in the school. All this sounds as though the supervising 
teacher must be superhuman. Not so. Yet he must be a leader, 
and to be a leader he is bound to be wise, tolerant, understanding, 
sympathetic, and as efficient as it is in him to be. And above and 
beyond all this, be self-effacing, guiding, but not pulling. 

There are such wide differences in the methods and materials used 
in teaching our deaf children, that the idea of a closer bond among 
the supervising teachers of our schools for the deaf is one that 
should be given great consideration. The profession as a whole 
would greatly benefit from the pooled resources of the supervising 
teachers, and more frequent exchanges of ideas and beliefs would 
bring greater advantages to individual schools. Visits of super- 
visors to schools in different sections of the country would serve to 
bring about an increased efficiency and wider vision of the education 
of the deaf. As chairman of the section on supervision, the writer 
hopes the time will come soon when the supervising teachers will be 
more closely allied, thus securing for all, added help and inspiration. 

All that has been said in this paper up to this point has been very 
general. We all know that in addition to being, the supervisor 
must also “be up and doing.” There are definite things to be done 
and all too often these definite things require too large a share of 
his time, leaving too little time for those indefinite, intangible, and 
indirect dealings which actually are the things that make the wheels 
go round harmoniously and which provide the necessary happy and 
wholesome atmosphere required for learning. What are these definite 
duties? Perhaps organization might come toward the top of the 
list. By organization T mean arrangement of classes. This is no 
small task, for to get the right teacher with the right children and 
make that teacher feel that she is in the right place often requires 
great tact and diplomacy. Once this is accomplished, the next task 
is to see that the teacher is equipped with the right tools to work 
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with and that she knows how to use these tools. A good supervising 
teacher will give those under him the freedom to work out their 
own ideas and encourage them to try new approaches, at the same 
time seeing that the pupils receive all the aid that is due them. 
The supervising teacher usually discovers which teachers need most 
help in organizing their work and mapping out daily programs. 
However, all teachers profit by suggestions and should have the 
benefit of the supervisor’s attentions. ‘Visits to the classrooms should 
result in mutual benefit to teacher and supervisor for through these 
visits the teachers can be encouraged and assisted in new under- 
takings and the supervisor can keep in touch with the progress 
of the pupils. 

In schools where there are several young and inexperienced teach- 
ers the supervising teacher’s responsibilities are made greater than 
ever, for such teachers need daily help in making and carrying out 
programs, in developing new ideas and in learning to be resource- 
ful in using each and every opportunity for a learning situation. 
The first year of teaching should in reality be a second year of train- 
ing if the school is to profit by the eventual merit of the new teacher. 

Keeping up with the latest books on education and by educators 
and seeing that the best of these books come into the hands of his 
eachers is still another task of the supervisor. Teachers should be 
required to do a certain amount of reading on general education 
and to further their interest the supervisor must himself be up with 
the times and be able to discuss such literature. 

Teachers’ meetings for the study of the curriculum should be held 
regularly and teachers should not only be allowed, but encouraged, to 
add or detract from the given curriculum after careful study by the 
group. 

The supervising teacher must be the coordinator of the grades in 
cach department and of the departments themselves. Unless the work 
of the grades and departments is well correlated, the loss to the pupils 
will be inexcusably great. 

In addition to these routine duties, the supervising teacher must 
know each child as well as each teac her. He must see, what is fre- 
quently termed, “the whole child,” which means he must not only know 
the child as he is in the classroom but also as he is outside the class- 
room, and have, in addition, a knowledge of the child’s hereditary 
background and his home environment. Most of this information 
should be obtained from the teacher, for in developing “the whole 
child,” the teacher plays a very important part, since she is closest 
to the child. Through guidance and counseling, the teacher should 
be equipped to meet the needs of each child in her group. When 
she needs help, the supervising teacher should be prepared to give it. 

Of the many clerical tasks of the supervising teacher I will not 
write, though I am cognizant of all the petty details which must be 
handled by the one in charge of a department. When these details 
are so numerous that they detract from the benefits the school would 
derive from proper supervision, the school suffers irreparably. 

It has been my privilege to know many splendid supervising teach- 
ers, none of whom has been of the so-called snoopervisor ‘Variety. 
Therefore, I am skeptical of the statements to the effect that there 
are such individuals, All supervising teachers worthy of their call- 
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ing are earnest in their endeavors to give to the children in their 
respective schools the maximum that can be obtained in education 
for the deaf and to their teachers all the help that it is in their power 
to give. We all admit that in many instances we fall short of our 
goals, but like our teachers and our pupils, we start each year with 
renewed hope and courage and determination to make each trial more 
successful than the one preceding it. 

There are no specific rules and regulations set down for super- 
vising teachers. Knowledge of the work is not sufficient. With it 
must be considered the personality factor, the ability to get along with 
people, to inspire them, to be tolerant with others, patient and 
understanding. If the writer were considering a person for the 
position of supervising teacher, these questions would come to 
mind : 

Does she know the deaf child? 

Does she have a broad view of education in general and of the deaf 
in particular ? 

Has she had sufficient teaching experience to be familiar with the 
whole curriculum ? 

Has she initiative? Can she think things through to satisfactory 
solutions ? 

Can she turn any experience into a teaching situation ? 

Is she original and independent in thought ? 

Does she like people? Can she get along with all types of people? 

Is she tolerant? Patient? Understanding? Sympathetic? 

Is she a good listener ? 

Is she fair and honest in her judgment ? 

Will she be willing to let a teacher work out an idea even though 
that idea might not be in agreement with her views? 

Has she a well integr ated personality ? 

Has she made a satisfactory adjustment in her own life? 

Will the teachers and pupils find in her a real friend as well as a 
helpful coworker ? 

Will she have the teachers working with her and not for her? 

These questions and others would demand satisfactory answers. 
Which are the more important? Those dealing with the curriculum 
or those referring to personality? It is hard to tell. Affirmative re- 
plies for both are so very necessary. 

Because so much depends upon the supervision in our schools, let 
us, as supervisors, contribute something of great value at this conven- 
tion, so that in the future we may band together to further enrich the 
work being done in the schools for the deaf throughout our country. 

I regret my inability to be present at this 1939 convention and wish 
to take this opportunity of expressing my appreciation to all those who 
have taken part in these meetings on supervision. In particular, I 
want to thank Mr. MacDonald for t taking over the chairmanship of 
these section meetings. 

Chairman MacDonaxp. Thank you, Mr. Harris. I should like now 
to ask Miss Numbers of the Clarke School if she would comment on the 
paper just read. Miss Numbers. 

Miss Mary E. Numpers. Ladies and gentlemen, I feel in no way 
qualified to speak on the subject of Supervision. The situation in 
which I find myself is so different from the situation Miss Groht is in, 
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and our problems are so different that I feel that I have very little to 
add to Miss Groht’s contribution. 

We are a very small school, and my department is a very small group. 
There are a few things which seem important to me which I would like 
to mention. 

In the first place, I think a supervising teacher should have definite 
aims and objectives and that these aims and objectives should be made 
known to the teachers. Now that seems probably unnecessary, but I 
find in many schools and in many cases in our own immediate situa- 
tion that teachers are not always sure of the aims and objectives. That 
seems a very important thing tome. I agree with Miss Groht that we 
should know each teacher and each child and the capabilities of each. 
In other words, I feel that our offices should be something like a clear- 
ing house for common complaints, to straighten out misunderstandings 
between children and their teachers. 

It seems important that the supervising teacher should keep her 
finger on the pulse of the department and be willing to assign details 
of work to those teachers on the staff capable of. doing the work. 
Another point which seems important to me is this: I believe the 
supervising teacher should invite criticism from the teachers. Super- 
vising teachers come to conventions in earnest search for new ideas, 
when their own teachers and their own group may have ideas just as 
good which are not working. It seems to me very important that those 
ideas should be put to work in your own immediate group. 

I feel that supervising teachers should encourage innovations and 
encourage the teacher to use her ingenuity. I agree with Miss Groht 
that she should make the effort to ‘keep up with the recent contribu- 
tions in the field, not necessarily to imitate, but to evaluate work that 
is being done in the general field of education as well as in our special 
field. That is not an easy task for one individual, but it can be done 
with the assistance of the teachers. Reports can be presented at the 
teachers’ meetings, and at seminars, if you have such in your school, 
and a great deal can be accomplished i in covering the literature avail- 
able. In the last quarter of a century the memorization of textbook 
education of the elementary school has given way to thinking, doing, 
and problem solving. Now this may or may not be the best type of 
education, but, if so, it should apply to the teachers as well as to the 
pupils. Don’t leave the development of new techniques to the educa- 
tional theories or to the educational technicians. 

Teachers as practitioners should not only be the consumers of 
research but should become active research workers. I mean by this 
merely active in the diligent search for truth, for better ways of 
doing things. Teachers have the advantage of immediate contact 
with the problems of education, and if they can be brought to think 
more effectively about them, both they and the science of education 
should profit by this extra mental effort. 

In the old education only the experts in the field were supposed 
to see and solve problems. Teachers were expected to faithfully 
accept their guidance. Certainly this should not be true today. If 
we believe in what we are doing we should be willing to share our 
experiences, and I feel very strongly that teachers need to become 
systematic students of their own work. New methods and new ma- 
terials are improvements only when they produce or contribute to 
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superior results. No mere mechanical performance of the teaching 
act will suffice; the teacher must be very alert to the relationship 
between the process and the product. The hope is that the teachers 
and supervisors as well as the children may become learners in the 
process of learning, all working together for the same end. I feel 
that the teacher’s interests and those of the profession will be best 
served when she becomes aggressively interested in learning more 
about the complex activity of teaching. The teacher’s ability is 
usually equal to her vision, and it is one of my ambitions as a super- 
vising ‘teacher to provide some inspiration which may help to broaden 
that vision. [Applause. ] 

Chairman MacDonatp. Thank you, Miss Numbers, for your very 
splendid contribution to this discussion. I shall now ask Mr. Doyle 
of the Oakland Day School for his comments on the paper. Mr. 
Doyle. [Applause.] 

Mr. Doytr. My experiences as a supervisor are very limited but I 
feel that some of Miss Groht’s statements are apropos as applied to 
the few that I have had. I wish to quote one of her statements: 

Supervisors should have a broad understanding of the philosophy and edu- 
cation of all children, not deaf children alone 

I found it especially helpful this year to attend staff meetings 
of associates and guidance psychologists. I feel certain that I gained 
much by getting an idea of the psychological and the medical ap- 
proach to all children, and I hope that within these meetings, I have 
been able to give them something of the common problems encountered 
in educating the acoustically handicapped. 

Another statement you should be able to interest all teachers in 
is aspirations so they may all work together toward one end. ‘This, 
I believe, must be applied even further in day-school work. Heshould 
be able to interest public-school administrators, counselors, and 
teachers in the problems of the deaf. Even though the executive 
staff of the school is cognizant of the problems of educating the deaf, 
there are still several teachers who label these children as lazy, inat- 
tentive, or stubborn. We have found that one of the best ways to 
overcome this difficulty is by attempting to educate the public-school 
nurses. We plan to give them an idea of audiograms and some of 
the general problems so that they will be able to discuss these prob- 
lems intelligently with the teachers and the parents with whom they 
come into contact. 

Another method which we have found most helpful in creating 
an interest in this special field is to set aside a definite period while 
making an audiometric survey of a school in which the teachers 
may take the test. Each one is naturally eager to learn if his 
own hearing is acute which often results in a discussion as to how 
one is handics ipped if he does not hear all that is said. 

May I add, it appears important to me that one of the most 
important duties of a supervisor in a public-school system is to work 
directly with teachers, administrators of the school, and also with. 
State placement bureaus, if he is to make satisfactory vocational 
placement for the deaf and hard of hearing. By accompanying State 
placement officers and talking personally with prospective employers, 
we were successful in placing i in good positions the four totally deaf 
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boys who received their instruction in one of the city trade schools 
last year. Thank you. [Applause.] 

Chairman MacDonatp. Last, but not least, I shall ask Mr. Hester— 
the very much worked Mr. Hester but very willing Mr. Hester, 
for his contribution to this program. Mr. Hester. [ Applause. | 

Mr. Marsuaryt Hester. Ladies and gentlemen, you know we have 
heard so much about dictatorships lately. A question that Miss 
Groht raised made me think about that and I would like to talk 
about it for a moment. 

I am very sure I can’t add anything to what has already been 
said, but perhaps I can say something “about democracy in a little 
bit different w ay. 

Will she, the supervising teacher, be willing to let the teacher 
work out an idea even though that idea might not be in agreement 
with her views? In other words, To what extent shall we have 
democracy in supervision? We have discussed this and that; we 
disagree quite heartily sometimes and undoubtedly teachers in the 
classrooms disagree at times with the policies and procedures and 
outlines set up by the supervising teacher or supervising officials. 
I am rather inclined to feel that we, as supervising teachers, or prin- 
cipals, or whatever we may be called, who have to do with setting 
up policies and directing the activities of teachers, should listen very 

carefully to what a teacher wants to do, and should listen carefully 

to the way in which your teacher wants to do‘something and when 
that teacher wants to do it. Surely our teachers know what we are 
trying to do if we but take the trouble to outline it. They know the 
ultimate goal which we hope to achieve; and there are many ways 
of doing all sorts of things, and one person might have the touch, 
oe feeling, the inspiration to accomplish a certain thing in a given 

yay, whereas some other person of a different personality, a different 
temperamant, a different educational background, may achieve that 
same thing in an entirely different way. 

Now, I am not urging anyone to allow every teacher to take up 
what she wants to teach when she wants to teach it and as she wants 
to teach it, regardless of a course of study, regardless of the ultimate 
goal to which we wish to achieve. But I would like to leave in your 
minds just the thought that perhaps democracy applied to super- 
vision may induce some of our teachers to a certain extent to take 
the bit in ‘their own mouths and go ahead with what they are trying 
to do in their own way and perhaps in the end we will accomplish 
more in that way than if we tell them what to do, and when to do it, 
and how to do it, and direct all the minute activities of the ¢ lassrooms. 

What I am trying to say is that if the supervising teacher and the 
teachers can get together and understand each other, if they can 
know just what the school is trying to do and the end in view, and if 
there is a meeting of minds between the director and the directed, I 
believe we will accomplish more for the deaf children. Thank you. 
[ Applause. ] 

~ Chairman MacDona.p. May I take this opportunity to thank the 
ladies and gentlemen who have participated in this panel discussion 
this afternoon and the interpreters who have quietly done their part 
on the side lines. 

(The meeting adjourned at 4:20 o’clock.) 
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Presiding: Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, president of the convention. 

Address: Education for Citizenship, Mr. Raymond G. Gettell, professor of 
political science and dean of the summer session, University of California. 

President Bsortee. We feel very highly honored this evening in 
having quite a number of friends from a distance and outsiders who 
are looking in on us at this convention. I’m going to ask, as the name 
is called, for the gentleman or lady to please rise and then in order to 
conserve time I'll ask you to kindly refrain from applauding until all 
the names have been read. 

Seated at the head table from left to right: Mr. Burton Driggs, of 
Idaho, secretary; Dr. Pope, of New Jersey, past president ; : * Mrs. 
Elwood Stevenson, our hostess; Mr. Odie Underhill, of North Caro- 
lina, treasurer; Mrs. Burton Driggs; Dr. Frank Driggs, past president 
and superintendent of the U tah School for the Deaf; Mrs. Bjorlee, 
who wrote the Rotary speech I made today; Dr. Dunlap of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles; Mrs. French; Dr. Gettel, whom 
we shall hear from shortly; Dr. Martens of the Department of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Gettel; Mr. Stevenson, our host; Dr. 
Peet, of Gallaudet C ollege ; Dr. Richardson; Mrs. Frank Driggs; Dr. 
DeMotte; Mrs. Dunlap; Dr. Gruver, president of the Association for 
Promoting the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, Philadelphia; Mrs. 
Richardson; Mr. F usfeld, editor of the Annals, and member of the 
staff at Gallaudet College; Mrs. Pope; Dr. French, superintendent of 
the neighboring California School for the Blind, and Mrs. DeMotte. 
[ Applause. ] 

And now I believe Mrs. Richardson has something in store for us. 

(Mrs. Richardson then announced several dances to be given at that 
time. The dances followed.) 

| Applause. | 

President Bsorter. Now, if you can all strike a comfortable atti- 
tude, it will give me very great pleasure, indeed, to present the speaker 
of the evening, Mr. Raymond G. Gettel. professor of political science 
and dean of the summer session of the University of California. I 
just want to say in introducing him that it is largely through his 
efforts that our teachers can enjoy the summer session here in Cali- 
fornia. As I understand it, he has been the chief instigator and pro- 
moter of that feature of the work. I won’t take any more of his time. 
It gives me great pleasure indeed to present Mr. Gettel. [ Applause. ] 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 


(RAYMOND G. GETTEL, professor of political science and dean of the summer 
session, University of California) 


Ladies and gentlemen, I regret that it is not possible for you to get 
a position comfortable enough to endure what is now coming. 
[Laughter.] It gives me a gre: at deal of pleasure to talk to this group, 
because I have the highest admiration for the difficult and useful 
work that you are doing and I wish to express my appreciation for the 
cooperation which we have received from your organization in plan- 
ning for the summer school this year. I assure you that we had 
nothing to do with it except to say, “Yes, we'll be very glad to have it if 
you will prepare the program and tell us who the best teachers will be.” 
I hope we will see many of you at the university beginning next week. 
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Now, I want to talk a little about education tonight, not because I 
know anything about it, but because I have a definite idea of some- 
thing that should be done. Unfortunately, I know nothing about 
your work, and so I cannot tell you anything of any use in con- 
nection with the work of this convention. In fact, I’m not sure that 
men of my generation should be giving advice of any kind. I don’t 
think that we can be particularly proud of the world that we have 
made. It seems to me that any generation that has gone through the 
worst war in the history of the world and one of the worst depressions 
in the history of the world should be rather modest about talking or 
giving advice of any kind. The only people today that know the 
answer are ignorant people. I’m quite sure that intelligent people 
realizing the ‘complexity of the world in which we are living are very 
modest indeed about their ability to solve the problems of ‘the world 
today. 

Not long ago we heard a great deal about making the world safe 
for democracy, and you heard a great deal about the last war being 
the war to end all’ wars. We had high hopes that a period of 
international peace and good will would be ushered in. Ef- 
forts were made to organize a league of nations. Some success was 
made toward disarmament. Arbitrary governments were overthrown 
and it looked, in the period immediately following the World War, 
as if a happier world were in the making. And yet, today, only 20 
years after the World War, we find a revival of international hatred, 
of international “isms,” and aggression. We live today in the con- 
stant dread of another great war. We find the nations arming and 
spending at a greater r ate even than the last war, and we find demo- 
cratic governments attacked and criticized far more than they were 
before the hopeful period which was to usher in justice and peace. 
Some say we made quite a mess of the world. Now, why is that? 
And what can be done about it? That, I think is the problem for 
the generation which is now coming. 

The world that we live in is a very rapidly changing world, and 
that’s one thing that makes it difficult. We talk about change some- 
times as though change and progress were identical. Just a few 
years ago they had another of these perennial world fairs in Chi- 
cago which was to celebrate a century of progress; and if you had 
visited that fair you would have seen evidences of the progress 
which man has made during the past century. The most marvelous 
century of change the world has ever seen. I don’t think there was 
any comparable period when the world changed as much as it did 
during the last hundred years. Our ancestors, our great-grandparents, 
if they came to life today, would think they had gotten on the 
wrong planet, so different is the world today from the world of a 
century ago. And yet, when we examine more closely the nature of 
this change and progress, insofar as there has been progress, we find 
that it has been almost entirely in the material side of life—in the 
field of the natural sciences, of the mechanical sciences. We find no 
corresponding progress in the social sciences. We cannot show that 
men solved the problem of human living, the social, political, and 
economic and international problems. You can show little progress 
in those fields. In fact, I’m not sure that there has been very much 
progress in those fields in the last. 3,000 years, and yet the material 
world has been completely revolutionized. We have learned how to 
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conquer the obstacles of Nature. We cross rivers by means of 
bridges; we irrigate deserts; we drain swamps; we tunnel moun- 
tains; we have learned how to master all the difficulties of Nature. 
We have learned how to use the resources or gifts of Nature. In the 
material things, we have done wonders. We are making the world 
over again. We are making a whole new environment to live in. 
Indeed, this progress of which we boast falls mainly under three 
heads : 

First, the progress in medicine and sanitation and surgery, by 
which man has conquered many diseases—plagues that took heavy 
toli in human lives. Typhoid, yellow fever, smallpox, and many others 
have been almost entirely stamped out or brought under control. 
Infant mortality, which only a hundred years ago meant that more 
than half the people that were born died before they were 5 years 
of age. That has been changed. We have added about 10 years to 
the average length of human life. We have built a people healthier, 
longer-lived, and with better physiques than the world has ever known 
before. We read about the heroes of old, about the great warriors, 
the great knights of the Middle Ages, and yet any of you who have 
seen an exhibit of the armor worn by the great knights of the Middle 
Ages will immediately say, “Why, what ‘small men they must have 
been!” A modern, average-sized fo otball player could not get into 
a suit of armor I have seen. Here in California, we are raising a 
particularly fine type of human specimen. I believe the physique 
of young women has improved relatively more than that of young 
men, due to a more sensible life and clothing. If vou look at the 
photographs and paintings of your great-gr: andmother, look at the 
narrow sloping shoulders. Compare the women of a generation ago 
with the modern girl, and notice how rapidly women grew older in 
appearance and notice how the grandmothers of today look by com- 
parison. Read some of the novels that were written 50 years ago, 
where the author made his heroine weep and cry on the slightest 
provocation. In fact, the modern heroine doesn’t even blush. 
| Laughter. | 

And yet, this progress is not all clear gain. Now the very things 
that have improved the health and the physique of our people carry 
with them certain costs. In fact, they themselves create certain prob- 
lems, certain dangers. Here in California we are aware of one. If 
people live longer, it means that we have increasingly a larger pro- 
portion of elderly people living. If you will observe every census 
taken by the Government during the past series of 10-year periods, 
you will find that each time the certain percentage of people above 
60 years of age has been increasing. 

It is no wonder then that you have many persons interested in all 
kinds of schemes for taking care of the elderly people. Your old-age 
pension, and your ham-and-eggs scheme are the result in part of this 
very progress that we made in making it possible for people to live 
longer, and we find that in many nations of the world the population 
has increased so rapidly and such difficulty is encountered in taking 
care of their growing population that those nations become aggres- 
sive and they say, “We must have room for expansion,” and the peace 
of the world is threatened by the growth of population which re- 
sults from our progress. You see, ‘it has its costs, and things that 
from one point of view. may be a great achievement from another 
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point of view create difficulties and problems that make the social 
adjustment of this material progress increasingly difficult. 

Now, the same thing is true with regard to the second main line of 
modern progress, and that is the improvement and inventions in the 
use of machinery and artificial power that has come in the last cen- 
tury and a half. Before that man was dependent on his own mus- 
cular strength or on beasts of burden or on the crudest kinds of 
windmills and water wheels. Most of the work of the world was 
done with human hands, laboriously and slowly. Now we have 
steam and electricity and gasoline motors, and the modern water 
power, so that in this country alone where we have only begun to 
develop the possibilities of our power resources, we have the equiva- 
lent of 300 slaves to work for each man in the country; 300 slaves— 
not human, but artificial power, which relieves the burden from the 
laborers themselves. We have invented machinery. It was only 150 
years ago that the most elaborate machine that man had been able 
to make was the spinning wheel. It seems simple today, but that was 
the most complicated machine man had invented not long ago. Now 
we have machines that are almost human in the uncanny skill with 
which they do mechanical tasks, and most of the work of the world 
is done by machines which enable us to produce a great many more 
things. It makes possible higher standards of living. It enables the 
average man to have comforts and conveniences which only the very 
wealthy could enjoy a century ago. 

Now, that is all progress—progress in labor saving, progress in 
increased production, in more things for people to have. But there, 
again, it is not all clear gain. The inventions of these machines, 
valuable as they might be, have been one of the reasons for throwing 
a great many persons out of work, and today we hear of millions of 
people unemployed because they are no longer needed. You see, ma- 
chines came in at a time when the world was being opened up and 
when there were vast unsettled areas where there were not enough 
people to do the work of the world. Here, in America, with our 
enormous area and our undeveloped resources, we needed more people. 
We didn’t have enough labor in the early part of our history and so 
we invented most of those labor-saving devices, not beeause the 
Yankee had a better brain than anyone else, but because, as the 
proverb says, “necessity is the mother of invention.” So, we invented 
them because we didn’t have enough people. 

Compare America with the thickly settled parts of the world. If 
you go into Italy, you will see men, women, and children down on 
their knees rubbing the earth to cultivate it, with the whole family 
supported on a little plot of land. But in America, we have farms 
that cover thousands of acres. A Minnesota farmer will hitch a 
tractor to a dozen plows and start at breakfast and plow out until 
lunch time, and then after lunch, he will plow back home. That is 
the contrast between a nation where you have vast resources and few 
people in comparison with a nation where you have few resources 
and many people. I saw a situation a few years ago at the Suez 
Canal where the people were lined up like the old bucket brigade, 
with the man at the bottom digging the mud out of the canal with 
his bare hands, and passing it to the man next to him and so on until 
it was thrown over the side of the canal. Here in America, where 
we have few people and great possibilities, we invented machines 
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because we needed them. Now, we find we have made the machine 
the master of man, and not only do we have great unemployment, but 
we also find that much of the artistic quality of hand-made machines 
and much of the joy of creating beauty on the part of the artists who 
formerly made things are replaced by shoddy, standardized mail- 
order catalog type of things which does not make a more beautiful 
world. Progress has its costs. 

The other great line of achievement is the line of transportation 
and communication, in the speed with which we move from place to 
place or with which we send things and ideas from place to place. 
Take the steamships, the railways, the automobile, the airplane, and 
the radio. Take just a few of the outstanding things, most of which 
have come in the lifetime of many of us who are here—the tele- 
phone, the telegraph cable which is not so much older. Not many 
years ago, a novelist wrote a highly imaginative story of a person 
traveling around the world in 80 days, and people said, “impossible.” 
Well, I don’t know how many persons are living today who have 
gone ‘around the world in much less time. Another wrote an imag- 
inative story, Ten Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. That is no 
longer impossible. As recently as 1888, Edward Bellamy, in his 
book Looking Backward drew a picture of what Boston might be 
in the year 2000, and in the height of his imagination he said people 
pushed buttons in their homes and heard sermons being preached in 
other parts of the city. Now, we press buttons and hear sermons, 
jazz bands, and do the things’ which were the most highly utopian 
dreams of the past generation. Now, they are all accomplished, and 
yet, like the others they have their costs. Machines which man can 
use often for his advantage, for his pleasure, may also be used for 
his destruction. The airplane can drop bombs as well as carry peo- 
ple. The chemists, in addition to the wonderful products which they 
make now out of the most unlikely materials, can also create poison 
gas. You see, man can turn his ability to destroy as well as to create 
or to enlarge the advantages of life. 

These new means of communication can be used for spreading false 
ideas or of carrying on propaganda as well as for education and for 
entertainment. Social problems, economic, political, and interna- 
tional problems have been created by one of these steps of progress. 
Every change in the material world has made the world more com- 
plicated, has created new problems, and the very speed of that change 
has made the adjustment of our social problem more difficult. 

Now, I think that is one of the reasons why the world today seems 
so much out of joint. We have been living through one of those in- 
teresting and dangerous periods of rapid change and we have not 
been able to adjust our institutions rapidly enough to meet changing 
conditions. And so, the world today is full of what we call “isms.” 
It is full of ideas—contradictory ideas. Intelligent people and hon- 
est people disagree widely in what they think should be done. We 
are living in a wonderful world, but a world in which man’s thinking 
is very confused, and in which these problems create great discus- 
sions and a great deal of bad feeling. We have all kinds of peculiar 
ideas, and intolerance and hatred is stirred up. Now, there is the 
difficulty in the modern world. As in the case of all thinking and 
of all the difficulties that must be solved by thinking, education is 
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the only solution. An education particularly along two lines: Edu- 
cation to improve the intelligence of the public opinion of the mass 
of the people, and the technical and specialized education to create 
leaders. 

Now, let us look for a moment at both of those things. If democracy 
is to survive, intelligent public opinion is absolutely necessary. If 
public opinion were intelligent, there would be no wide gaps and the 
differences of opinion which you find today. A group of intelligent 
people should be able to reach some sort of a general agreement on 
fundamenal questions. Yet, you find no such general agreement on 
fundamentalsin the world today. Obviously, something is wrong with 
our thinking. Something is wrong with what we call public opinion. 
I think we very often flatter ourselves when we talk about our opin- 
ions. Did it ever occur to you what an opinion really is? I’m not 
talking now about prejudices or beliefs or impressions. I’m talking 
about opinions. To have an opinion you must first get a great many 
facts—all the facts, if possible, but at least we should try to get all the 
facts we can. Then, having those facts we must do some clear, hard, 
sound, logical thinking, and reach some agreement or conclusion based 
upon those facts by rational thinking. Then, we can say, “My opin- 
ion is such and such because these are the facts. Here is the thinking 
process and here are the conclusions that result.” Now, I wonder how 
many of our many opinions would stand that test? Yet, by no other 
way can a sound public opinion be created. Today, you have wide 
differences in your opinions. 

You all shade from what we call the reactionary, the person who 
says the world is going to the dogs, and the present generation is no 
good and we should go back to do things as they were done in “the 
good old days. Those were the good times, and the thing to do is to go 
back and do the way our forefathers did.” Now, you don’t have many 
persons, I admit, that take that point of view. Yet, there are a few— 
usually people who are fairly elderly and who are thinking of the 
wonderful world when they were young, who have lost their con- 
fidence in the present and have their faces turned toward the past. 

Then you have people who are conservatives. They say, “It is a 

retty good world; let’s leave it alone. If we try to change it, we will 
i more harm than good.” They usually are people who are pretty 
well satisfied with their position in the world and they are afraid of 
change, so they say, “Let us keep things as they are.” 

Then we have the liberal who believes that it is possible to make 
things better, and he wants to tinker with this and that. He is willing 
to do it peacefully, but at least he is thinking of the future. 

Last, you have the radical who, like the reactionary, says, “This 
world is no good.” ‘The thing to do, therefore, is to destroy this world 
and do it suddenly and if necessary, violently, and make a new world 
out of his imagination. 

Now, you see, that those four ways of approaching the problems of 
the present-day world have nothing in common. They all have a dif- 
ferent way of dealing with the thing. As I said, I have no solution to 
this. I am quite convinced that two of those groups are trying to do 
the impossible. In fact, I believe the Greeks, many thousands of years 
ago, laid it down as a cardinal principle of their philosophy, that ex- 
tremes were dangerous and moderation or a middle course was the only 
safe solution to social problems. I believe that they were fundamen- 
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tally correct, because by the very nature of social problems, compro- 
mise and adjustment is necessary. Extremes are likely to be wrong, 
because the man who thinks in the terms of extremes is not tolerant, 
and makes no concessions to the other side. Therefore, I have no con- 
fidence in the point of view of the reactionary or of the radical. The 
reactionary is trying to do the impossible. He is trying to turn back 
the clock, to go back to a day that.is dead, and you can’t do that. The 
world moves. You can never go back and do a thing over. You can’t 
go back to “the good old days,” and if you did, they would not be 
nearly so “good” as they seemed to be in that respect. 

The radical is trying to do an equally impossible thing. He is try- 
ing to cut entirely loose from the past, and to create a world in an 
artificial and arbitrary way, and the only thing that you can be sure 
about concerning his plans is that they won’t work the way he expects 
them to. They never do. 

However, I think there is much to be said for the conservative and 
the liberal. I think both of them have part of the truth. The conser- 
vative is emphasizing the very important fact that there is a value in 
tradition ; that there is a value in keeping in touch with your past; that 
the things that exist have a certain presumption in their favor because 
things that exist didn’t come into existence by chance. Things that 
exist are the results of the efforts of mankind through many centuries 
to work out their problems. Just as an individual learns by experi- 
ence, so mankind in general learns by experience. Tradition and 
history are the experiences of the human race, and law and order and 
stability have their values, and that is what the conservative is point- 
ing out. 

On the other hand, the liberal has an equally important truth. He 
realizes that if you resist change the result is stagnation, and that as 
conditions change old institutions, to some extent, become out grown 
and out worn, and must constantly be modified to keep up with chang- 
ing conditions. So he turns his face to the future and just as an auto- 
mobile has brakes and a motor, the brakes being very necessary when 
you go too fast or go downhill, and the motor being very necessary 
when you wish to speed up or go uphill, so in the world the conserva- 
tive acts as the brakes and the liberal acts as the motor. If you put 
your foot on the right place at the right time, you can use both your 
conservative and your liberal and you can work out some sort of a 
satisfactory and tolerant adjustment. Obviously, when things are 
going along fairly steadily and with little change, the conservative is 
in a better condition, and when your world is changing rapidly the 
liberal has a special message. Now, it seems to me that the problem 
of our education today is largely that of dealing with these social 
problems of bringing the social sciences up somewhere near to the 
achievement of the natural sciences. 

I happen to teach in the field of the social sciences, and I must say 
that we hang our heads in shame when we compare what we have done 
with what the men in physics and chemistry and in engineering and 
natural sciences have done. We can’t be very proud of what we have 
accomplished when we look at the remarkable things that they have 
done. It is no wonder that men working in the natural sciences very 
often speak in rather slighting tones of the achievements of the social 
sciences. Our task is much more difficult. They are dealing with 
materials they can weigh and measure, which they can work with over 
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and over again, with which they can experiment. They are dealing 
with things which always work the same way. We are dealing with 
human beings, which are much more complex, but you can’t altogether 
prophesy, you can’t be sure what they will do, and you can’t experiment 
with them the way you experiment with the materials of chemistry. 
Yet, if anything is to be done which will make this a better world, 
it is necessary for us to solve the problems of the social sciences. 

Now, democracy, as I said, is very much under criticism, not only 
because of the indifference and the ignorance of the masses but also 
because we have not yet been able or willing to use our best intelligence 
in positions of public leadership. That is particularly true of Amer- 
ica, where politics is viewed as sort of a dirty game with which men 
of self-respect will not meddle. It has not been dignified. It has 
not been a profession. We offer in trust the complicated problems of 
Government to people we would not entrust with our automobile if it 
needed repairs, and yet their work is more difficult and much more 
serious in its consequences. I have often thought it rather peculiar 
that the Government of the United States took pains in the universities 
to train men to be officers in our Army and Navy. We realize that 
war is a profession and the Government trains men for war, but we 
do not have any corresponding national university to train men in 
times of peace for public service. We still have the idea that any man 
is qualified to hold any office. That may have been true 100 years ago, 
when life was simple and rural—when people lived in villages and 
were engaged in agriculture. I presume that persons of average intel- 
ligence had fairly sound ideas on most of the problems with which 
their Government dealt, but that is no longer true. Today Govern- 
ment has expanded. Its activities come in touch with all of us in 
many ways and it deals with technical and very complicated problems 
which only trained persons can solve, and so -we need to make a new 
profession. We need to make politics a sort of profession—like law, 
or medicine, or the ministry, or teaching—attracting to this profession 
the very best of our young men and women. It should have a code of 
ethics comparable to the codes of ethics of the legal or the medical 
profession, something of which a person can be proud, and something 
to which a person can look forward as a career. I don’t believe that 
democracies will be very successful or even survive unless they do 
something like that. 

So we must train for leadership as well as train for intelligence 
on the part of the masses. Now, your particular problem, is of 
course, just a part of the whole problem of education. I am sure 
that you are doing it well, and I am sure that you, like all of us, 
want to do it better. At the present time I think we need especially 
to point out the advantages of a free people, the advantages of 
justice, and the advantages of freedom, and not to be on the defensive 
as democracy has been placed in the last few years. We should not 
have to excuse and explain but to be proud and to make our system 
work as an example. All over the world today many persons are 
saying, “Democracy has seen its best days. It is going. It will not 
work.” We have the opportunity here through our educational 
process to lay the foundation on which a permanent and successful 
democracy can be made to work. It is very important that that 
be done, because if it does not work here, it will soon be found 
nowhere, and if that happens, many of the values which mankind has 
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built up through centuries of effort and struggle will be lost for all 
time. 

I think the teachers have a responsibility today such as they have 
never had before in the history of this country, and I wish you all 
success and good fortune in the work that youare doing. [Applause.]. 

President Bsorter. I am sure that I voice the sentiments of every- 
one here when I say that we have just listened to a very inspirin 
address, the contents of which we shall take back home with us, an 
it will give us a great deal of food for thought. Ours is a very highly 
specialized type of work. The education of the deaf is perhaps the 
most specialized type in the primary department of our schools, and 
we are more than pleased to know that those on the outside are will- 
ing occasionally to look in on us. There is certainly a good deal of 
common ground on which we can all work harmoniously. 

I wish to thank you again for that very splendid address to which 
we have just listened. Favaivad 

We stand adjourned. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 22, 1989 
SECTION MEETINGS, 10-10:50 A. M. 
SUPERVISION 


Chairman: Mr. C. E. MacDonald, principal, British Columbia School. 

Presiding: Miss Mary W. Robinson, supervising teacher, intermediate depart- 
ment, California School. 

Paper: General Supervision Problems, Mr. C. E. MacDonald. 

Paper: Supervision, Mr. A. E. Chatwin, superintendent, Saskatchewan School. 


SECTION ON SUPERVISION 


(A. E. CHATWIN, M. C., D. Paed., superintendent, School for the Deaf, 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada) 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, when invited to read a paper 
before this gathering today I accepted in spite of a rather guilty 
feeling. For a number of years it was my good fortune to have a 
position where responsibility embraced the supervision of some 150 
classrooms. Looking over that period I can find very little in which 
to take particular pride although the days were among the happy 
ones in memory. During those 10 years the feeling often came to me 
that some of the work was unnecessary, some of very little value, and 
some actually harmful. The days were spent in classrooms super- 
vising teaching methods, testing pupils for achievement, estimating 
the effectiveness of teachers, and so on. The evenings were largely 
es to writing interminable reports to trustees and departmental 

eads. 

The method of supervision was really a type of inspection although 
I was definitely responsible for the quality of the teaching. For 
the first hour or so the teacher usually conducted the regular work 
of the classroom. This was my opportunity to observe methods. 
Following that, I would probably teach a class a lesson, and generally 
a lesson in a subject on which I felt myself an authority, pupils were 
then tested with certain tests used throughout all schools to get some 
idea as to how they compared with the norm of the area. This was 
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followed by a discussion with the teacher in which I usually found 
an opportunity to first encourage by kindly references to pleasing 
features and then as tactfully as possible, matters not quite in line 
with procedure in other schools and results not apparently as good 
as in a neighboring school, and so forth, would Ne discussed. At 
teachers’ meetings we had the usual demonstration lessons taught, 
commended, or torn to pieces. Without claiming any psychic pow- 
ers, I did have a feeling that teachers soon knew the things in which 
I was particularly interested and usually had these things in fairly 
good shape. The term examinations were more or less standardized 
and results were sent in for my consideration. If not a useful and 
necessary individual I was at least a busy one. 

Now, this method of supervision may not exist today in your schools, 
but I do know places where it does exist, and I am sure that phases 
mentioned still exist in many schools. My classroom visits and teach- 
ers’ meetings were for the purpose of showing teachers how to do 
things. Classroom visits were for the purpose of seeing that they were 
done. If these led to teachers passively accepting my thinking, then 
the supervision was absolutely bad. Any supervisor who prides him- 
self on the fact that by his tactfulness and pleasing personality he is 
able to get teachers to think his way and do things his way is making 
no contribution to education in his field. 

Were we willing to admit the existence of an authoritarian state, 
the matter would be different. Happily, however, education in the 
Dominion of Canada differs in no important manner from that in your 
Republic. Schools are in no sense instruments of governments of any 
kind or description, but stand forth as a basic enterprise of all the 
people. They are instruments evolved for the purpose of assisting 
growth and progress. The word “growth” alone prevents us think- 
ing of such an institution as a static thing. It must be a living dy- 
namic social force reflecting the enlightened will of all the people. In 
a word, the school is democratic. 

In my own situation, I had been privileged to have a small share in 
developing the instructional program. I believed that I could bring 
the energy of my staff to bear on the work, and felt that I was a 
fairly competent judge of results as I saw them. Yet that type of 
supervision has an unsavory reputation, and there must be a reason 
for it. The answer may well tell us why so many teachers have rather 
a negative attitude toward supervision. If I were to ask you today 
to describe a good teacher, you would probably agree that (1) she 
should have a sound academic education and teacher training, (2) that 
she should have had experience, and (3) that she should possess cer- 
tain personality characteristics rather difficult to describe, necessa: 
to the good teacher, but impossible to actually define. Were I to as 
you to judge and report on the worth of a particular teacher, your 
decisions would be far from unanimous. The reasons for these dif- 
ferences are not difficult to find. In the first place, no one knows just 
what good teaching is; and, in the second place, no one knows the 
real objectives of education for children in all our various situations. 
True, any one of you can set out for me a model lesson in any subject, 
but that is only a small part of teaching. True, you know what you 
are aiming at in your series of lessons this week and this month, but, 
again, that is but the fringe of things. The education of a child is a 
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continuous, integrated experience embracing in a complicated way 
past experiences, present interests, and future needs. ; 

Of this I am sure: Failure to visualize education as something 
occurring in a functional environment and carried on in a functional 
manner puts the whole operation out of line. Without such a con- 
ception it is impossible to build positive social personalities. 

We no longer disagree on some theories in education. We believe 
that no two pupils start from the same place, employ the same means 
of travel, nor expect to reach identical goals, and that they therefore 
cannot follow the same set of directions, We believe exactly the same 
thing about ourselves. We are different. We vary in past experiences, 
personality, physical energy, and outlook. These very differences, 
however, should insure that each of us make a proper contribution to 
education. To me the major function of a supervisor should be to 
insure that we do so. If we could accept the curriculum or the pro- 
gram as a tool to be used in the education of boys and girls and not as 
an end in itself, we might be able to do much to assist teachers in their 
growth and to help them to do better thinking. A democratic school 
organization implies that each individual intelligence contribute to 
the character and quality of the entire association. 

When an opportunity came to take charge of a school for the deaf, 
with the rank and title of superintendent-principal, I accepted, hop- 
ing that ideas gathered from 30 years in education might be tried in 
a small way. Here for the first time was offered complete freedom 
to develop an instructional program, to organize all activities of a 
group of children, and to select and direct an entire staff. Here was 
an almost ideal opportunity, to my mind, to attempt an experiment 
in cooperation. You may be interested in the plan. As the funda- 
mental basis for it all, we set out that the teachers in our school were 
to have as complete freedom as I had, aiming in this way to place 
the responsibility for bringing intelligence to bear upon the educative 
process where it rightly belongs, in their hands, Every effort was 
made to remove anything implying imposition. 

We defined cooperation as a sharing together of interests and activi- 
ties for the purpose of instituting procedures that would lead toward 
an end commonly adhered to by all. The school staff is thought of as 
a committee of which the supervisor isa member. We still have many 
of those things with which I was familiar in days past, but I hope and 
believe they are different. As the members of the staff have come to 
see that the chief. interest is not in a particular program but in the 
boys and girls themselves, our teachers’ meetings have assumed a 
different tone. We still have demonstration lessons, but they are in a 
classroom at the time and in the place where an individual teacher 
needs help with a particular problem. Classroom visits are not made 
for the purpose of “checking up,” but to discover how plans, pre- 
viously evolved by a teacher and the supervisor, are working out. The 
chief topics of discussion are the individual pupils. In measuring 
progress in knowledge and skills, the pupils are taken into our confi- 
dence, and it is quite surprising how they help. The teacher and 
supervisor cooperate in attempting to evaluate growth in terms of 
personality, mental health, and adjustment. 

To fairly maintain this attitude, it has been necessary to make cer- 
tain changes with which none of you may agree. I hope, however, you 
feel free to express your opinions. In the hall of our school was found 
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a beautiful bulletin board, on which spaces were provided for the 
names of the pupils topping their classes each month throughout the 
year. I found that, on the whole, the same names had been there 
month after month. In the office I found records of examinations 
which had been set by the superintendent, administered by the teach- 
ers, marked, and return to the office, and the final results sent home to 
the parents. These were inconsistent with our ideas, and were simply 
discontinued. I know some of you will be horrified, and I am quite 
willing to agree that in some of your large schools you might be unable 
to keep in sufficiently close touch with all the children and with all the 
teachers to do what we are doing. Nevertheless, at the moment I am 
perfectly happy to continue this arrangement. Then for the cur- 
riculum. We have one. We are working at it month by month 
throughout the entire year. There is hardly a teachers’ meeting when 
some phase of it is not discussed, but it is always discussed, keeping 
clearly in mind that the situation is more important than the facts. 
A supervisor needs a curriculum. 

Evaluation of the work of a school is a study of the curriculum in 
terms of the individual students who benefit from it. There is no 
place for mass education in the school for the deaf. We are con- 
eerned with the individual child and with changes in his behavior. 
When this plan was first introduced, I doubt if any member of my 
own staff felt confident that the result would be a happy one. I am 
not sure that every member of the staff is in complete accord today. 
But I am sure that if I can do my job properly and supervise this 
school along lines which allow the educational process to function, we 
will turn out boys and girls well equipped to do their own thinking. 
Don’t go away with the idea that we have no tests, nor that we don’t 
know exactly what our children have achieved. I am perfectly con- 
fident that the teachers in our school have as thorough a knowledge 
of each boy and girl as you have in any of your schools. We have, 
however, removed the danger of setting so many objectives that the 
teacher’s initiative is discouraged. The teachers themselves have rec- 
ognized the value of initiative. The children most blessed with this 
quality, although often more difficult to handle, in the end make the 
greatest contribution to the group. Our hope is that throughout the 
— school intelligence may have work to do and an opportunity to 

o it. 

There is one other point I would like to speak of as I have found 
it one of the great problems of a residential school.: I have only time 
to mention it. In the public schools it is said that the whole child 
goes to school. We might amplify that and say in our schools the 
whole child goes to the whole wividh. The influences exerted upon our 
boys and girls come from far beyond the confines of the classroom. 
Life in a school for the deaf is a large unit of experience and must 
satisfy individual and social needs. It is impossible for you and I 
to arrange for our boys and girls to be educated only in the class- 
room. The process goes on in the play room, in the dining room, in 
the dormitories, and throughout all their waking hours. Looking on 
our tasks as teachers of boys and girls rather than of particular sub- 
jects, we are concerned with the growth of the total personality of each 
child as it goes on within this entire unit. It early came to me 
that in our school the cooperation of teachers alone was not enough 
but that this idea would have to be carried forward to include all 
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those persons and influences which bear at any point on the school life 
of the child. If I had my way, our boys and girls would be at all 
times, in the classroom and outside it, in the charge of trained, well- 

ualified, good teachers. Where we in the classroom develop some 
life situations, they are found ready-made and real in the activities 
of the child during the rest of the day. Deans of boys and deans of 
girls and small boys’ supervisors and so on are immensely important 
people. Their opportunities and responsibilities demand that they 
be people qualified to fit into situations such as I have tried to 
describe. 

You may ask me of difficulties we have encountered. Happily, we 
have not yet found any serious ones. To tell you the truth, I believe 
parents are more interested in our opinions as to the kind of boys and 
girls their children are than they are concerned with our opinions 
of their knowledge of geography or history. 

No attempt has been made to discuss advanced study and higher 
academic standing of teachers. Every inducement has been offered 
members of our staff to study at summer schools and one member 
is now en route to England to spend a year with Dr. Ewing in Man- 
chester. We are trying, however, to keep in mind the fact that mak- 
ing a school academically more respectable does not necessarily guar- 
antee that educationally and socially it will be more useful. The 
teachers are happy and confident in their work and have shown a 
readiness to combine with pupils and supervisor into a dynamic group 
working toward a common end. 


PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 


Leader: Miss Margaret Scyster, supervising teacher of the primary depart- 
ment, Illinois School. 

Paper: The Belgian Method, Sister Rose Anita, St. Mary’s School, Buffalo, 
N. Y¥. 

Paper: Nursery Education for 3-year-old Deaf Children, Miss Mary New 
and Miss Catherine Riber, Lexington School, New York. 

Paper: The Tactile-Visual-Auditory Approach to Speech and Speech Reading 
as Practised with a 4-Year-Old Class at the Lexington School for the Deaf, 
Miss Doris E. Wood, Lexington School, New York. 


THE BELGIAN METHOD 
(Sister Rose Anita, St. Mary’s School, Buffalo, N. Y.) 


The Belgian method is a system of “demutization,” as the French 
call it, designed for use in the first few years of school in the life of 
a deaf child. It provides.a way for the very young child deprived 
of hearing to be drawn out of his silence and isolation during the 
formative and impressionable years when normal children learn the 
rudiments of speech and language. 

The outstanding features of the system are interest and globaliza- 
tion, or teaching as a unit, a whole. Perhaps it is because of these 
characteristics that the Belgian method lends itself to the instruction 
of deaf children of preschool age. Some of you may have seen the 
demonstrations this week with the preschool children from Buffalo, 
N. Y., but it seems in keeping with this discussion to give a brief 
résumé of the steps and material used in the adapting of this method 
to the needs of American deaf children just beginning school at 
the age of 3. 
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STEPS IN BELGIAN METHOD (IDENTIFICATION EXERCISES) 


First step: Identifying persons, animals, and things by matching 
real objects in their actual or reduced size. 

Second:step: Matching pictures. Begin with large pictures, then 
gradually use smaller and smaller ones. 

Third step: Matching words on the actual objects in the class- 
room. 

Fourth step: Identifying pictures of objects—at first, identical in 
all respects, then those similar only in meaning. 

Fifth step: Identification of words—script with script, print with 
print—names of things familiar to child. 

Sixth step: Match picture with the word in print and script. 

The children in a spirit of play do this matching; it is like a game. 
For young children it is necessary that they have many and various 
activities, much physical activity, many hours of play. The. teacher 
must remember that her little charges are not capable of sustained 
interest or effort; however, they return time and again to the iden- 
tification exercises and never seem to lose interest. 

From preschool into first grade is too great an advancement for 
children under 6 years of age, so to offset this difficulty a class called 
Preparatory has been instituted at St. Mary’s. The program is inte- 
grated with that of the preschool work and the ora following and 
serves as a bridge between the two. In this class are children 5 or 
nearly 5 years old who have completed the preschool, and those who 
enter school for the first time at the age of 5, 6, or older. These must 
obtain some foundation, some mental stimulus, before any real educa- 
tion can begin. In this preparatory class speech development is the 
most important objective. 

Vocabulary building is continued and simple sentences developed. 
The identification exercises, the ideo-visual, lip reading, and writing 
naturally will progress as the children’s mental life continues to 
grow, but the primary aim of the teacher must be to establish the 
habit of speech and create in the hearts of her pupils a great love 
and desire to talk. These charts give some idea of the exercises that 
help to build the vocabulary and lay the foundation of reading. 

The Belgian method is, properly speaking, intended only for the 
first 2 years in school—preparatory through first-year work. If a 
child begins school before the age of 5, naturally the procedure may be 
used 3 or 4 years, until the pupil is 7 years old. It is profitable to 
follow the Belgian exercises with the child who enters school at a later 
age, even until he is 8, 9, or 10 years old; in other words, until there is 
a firm foundation upon which to build his education. 

It is in grade IA that the teacher begins that emphasis upon “Sen- 
tences,” which never ceases during the education of a deaf child; at 
first, individual pictures with one descriptive sentence are used. Upon 
entering the classroom of this grade it may be observed that the labels 
on the various objects are now in sentence form: 

This is a large table. 
This is a curtain. 


This is a pencil sharpener. 
This is a doll house, etc. 
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Language is taught first my means of actions: 


Louise fell. 
John coughed, 
I ran, ete. 

Then, as circumstances and the occasion arise, everyday occurrences 

rovide experience for language teaching. This “occasionelle” teach- 
ing is one of the chief characteristics of the Belgian method and has 
long been used to advantage by teachers of the deaf. 

The aim of the preschool and primary years should be to lead the 
child naturally and inevitably toward the work of the higher grades. 
The methods, the program, the philosophy in the first classes should be 
closely integrated with the procedure in the school years that follow. 
Although the Belgian method is intended primarily for the first 2 or 
3 years in school, the underlying principles may and should be applied 
to the teaching in the other elementary grades. So in grade IB, which 
follows the class described above, may be found a continuation of the 
emphasis on sentences. Pictures of every description are used to teach 
language expression. Around the room such sentences as the follow- 
ing are written on the picture they describe: 

The boy is sailing a boat. 

The little girl is watching him. 

This is Joseph. 

Joseph is whistling. 

He has his hand in his pocket. 

Ruth and Russell are running to school. 
Ruth is taller than Russell. 

These sentences are given as a whole, then later broken into parts. 
Number work and question forms are likewise developed by means of 
the ideo-visual or silent reading. 

_ The Belgian method may be summed up in three words: “Observa- 
tion, association, expression.” These three processes, especially as 
applied to education of the deaf, develop as follows: 

Observation—Identification. 
Association : 
Ideo-visual. 
Synthetic lip reading. 
Verbal: 
Speech. 
Reading. 
Writing. 
Manual: Activities. 
Social : 
Personality. 
Attitudes. 
Responsibilities. 
Sentiments. 


NURSERY EDUCATION FOR 3-YEAR-OLD DEAF CHILDREN 


(Miss Mary New and Miss CATHERINE RIBER, Lexington School, New York) 


Through scientific experimental studies, nursery education has been 
discovered to be vitally important; for the early years in every child’s 
life are the basis for his whole future well-being. The attitudes and 
skills shaped in these formative years lay the foundation of character, 
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and the neglect or mistakes occurring during these years can seldom 
be completely undone. 

In portraying the child of the nursery school we see many inner 
— being expressed. The child enters the group life with practi- 
cally no conception of property rights; he takes what he wants, and 
since he is ofttimes lacking in means of protecting his possessions, 
he does not hesitate to use force, for he has no inborn ideas as to an 
acceptable pattern of social behavior. His goals are immediate; his 
attention span and his physical endurance are short. He has few 
inhibitions and in spite of the fact that he feels physical insecurity, 
he experiments with the spirit of the adventurer. Since he is so easily 
stimulated, he has to adjust to the group life slowly. Often the child 
enters the nursery school with physical, psychological, and emotional 
handicaps—apart from those of deafness. However by the teacher’s 
own insight as she studies individual children, changes are made in 
fitting the environment to the child’s developmental needs so that he 
may grow to the stature of his own ability. 

According to the philosophy of the newer education, a child lives 
one life. He does not shed his home self when he enters school; there- 
fore, schooling must be as real and vivid as life itself; it must become 
the tool by which the child meets the real problems of life capably. 

To understand what are the basic needs and interests of children 
at different periods of their development, and to help the children 
develop and direct their interests, their feelings, and their abilities, is 
needed the cooperative working together of school, teacher, and 
parent. In order to further this mutual understanding, the parents 
of children in the nursery group at the Lexington School this year 


were invited to come at least once a month and spend a whole day 
with the children. This not only afforded the parents an opportunity 


to observe at first hand the philosophy and techniques as applied in 
the nursery school, but gave the teacher an opportunity to discuss 
with the parents many phases of the child’s life at home. It also 
gave the babies a chance to show their mothers what they were learn- 
ing, a demonstration which even the 3-year-olds appeared to enjoy. 

Since the first thing children think and care about is themselves, 
their earliest needs are associated with realizing themselves. There- 
fore, both teachers and parents should try to build a continuous 
bridge between early basic needs and interests of young children, 
giving gratification insofar as it is needed for security but looking 
toward placing them in remote regions of importance. This can be 
accomplished when teachers and parents realize the relation between 
a child’s interest in himself and his slowly maturing interest in other 
people and the need for maintaining a balanced equation between 
self-fulfillment and self-extension. 

The National Association of Nursery Education published a 
pamphlet outlining the qualifications of a good nursery school. Here 
are some of the points which they listed and which are important for 
workers in this field: There should be ample indoor and_ outdoor 
space; the school should maintain safe, sanitary, and hygienic housing 
conditions for the protection and conservation of the child’s health; 
it should provide equipment and play materials that help a child’s 
whole body and whole self to grow and develop; it should have enough 
teachers both to guide group living and to take care of individual 
children’s needs; it should help children to develop wholesome atti- 
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tudes toward their own bodies and bodily functions; the school 
should provide real opportunities for the child’s social adjustment; it 
should consider parents as well as children, because the small child is 
so closely linked with his father and mother and learns so many of his 
life habits and responses from them; it should not only pay attention 
to what a child does, but why he does it; the school should require 
the keeping of records on the child’s progress and development in 
order to help both the teacher and parent in evaluating the child’s 
needs and in planning procedures; the school’s program should be set 
up to consider the varying needs of the family; it should not ignore 
discipline for the good nursery school gives the child a chance to live 
with individuals of his own age. 

In organizing and establishing a nursery school for deaf children, 
we cannot forget the important principles which have been found to 
be vital for nursery education. In the main, the only real difference 
between the hearing and the deaf child is the fact that one can hear 
while the other cannot; that is to say, their physical and mental 
potentialities are the same. In order to approach and aid the deaf 
child, we must work for a balance of physical, social, emotional, and 
intellectual energies first. After a degree of equilibrium has been 
developed we are ready to progress with the special skills the deaf 
child must acquire. 

The danger in working with deaf children of nursery-school age 
is to focus too much upon the handicap. Here, as in any school pro- 
gram, the special work should have its proper relationship to the 
development of the whole child. To create a situation in which the 
child can assume the responsibility for himself, his environment, and 
his social relationships at the level of his own ability is as important 
as the development of the special skills which must be learned. 

The program that has been followed with the 3-year-olds this year 
has been planned to meet as nearly as possible the needs of the normal 
child of that age, with additional work to meet the special needs of 
children who because of their deafness are devoid of speech and 
language. The following is an outline of procedure of a day in the 
nursery school. When a child arrives in the morning he greets the 
teacher, then he removes his wraps himself, and is responsible for 
hanging them in the proper place. He is now ready to make his 
own choice of material, and continues to work with this material as 
long as his interest holds, after which he is responsible for putting 
back whatever he had taken in the place from which he took it. 
Materials used are those found in all schools where young children 
are taught, viz, pictures for matching with other pictures or with 
objects; inset boards; peg boards; frames for learning how to tie 
bows; clay for modeling; paints, brushes for work at the easel; large 
blocks for building; colors for matching; small blocks for matching 
as to color, shape; or size, and so forth. Work of this type develops 
dexterity of little hands, and along with physical exercise of the 
muscles of arms and hands it affords opportunity for mental de- 
velopment, in that here are set up situations requiring investigation, 
attention and concentration, and persistence. One very satisfactory 
example of the value of this work was displayed in the reactions of 
little Richard, who entered in September at the age of 3 years and 7 
months. It was apparent that Richard had a natural aptitude for 
speech reading, but the difficulty lay in not being able to attract and 
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hold his attention long enough to make satisfactory progress. When, 
however, his interest span was lengthened through the use of the 
various materials, Richard became enthusiastic about the entire group 
and was able to adjust himself to increasingly difficult situations. So 
fast was his progress that he was promoted to the 4-year-old group. 

At the same time the general class activity is going on individual 
children are taken by another teacher in a distant corner of the 
room, where the first steps are taken in speech reading and speech 
development. At first it 1s difficult to hold the attention of the chil- 
dren at all, but as their interest develops the period is increased from 
a couple of minutes to whatever length of time the child shows a 
desire to work. At no time is a child forced to leave his general class 
activity for the speech reading. He comes when he wishes. It has 
been interesting to watch the children’s understanding of this pro- 
cedure and their pleasure in participating in both types of activities 
that go on simultaneously for about an hour and a half. 

At the close of this period each child goes to the bathroom, washes 
his hands, and rests for a few moments before the serving of milk 
and crackers. Then comes a 15-minute period at a group hearing aid. 
Most of the children display surprise and pleasure when they put on 
the headphones and hear music for the first time. Only 1 child 
out of the 22 in the various nursery groups was afraid of putting on 
the headphones. This was a little boy named Radame, a nervous, 
unstable child. One day the teacher made a pair of earphones out of 
clay; all the other children tried them on and tried to explain that 
they didn’t hear anything as they did when they used the earphones 
upstairs. Radame watched this procedure but did not join the group 
in their experiment. The next day the children themselves made 
crude clay earphones, but still Radame watched. The third day, 
when the teacher entered the room, Radame made it clear that he 
wanted something out of the locked cabinet. The door was opened, 
and the child immediately took out the clay. He sat down at his 
table and made a pair of earphones, examined them carefully, and 
finally put them on. He gleamed and beamed with satisfaction from 
his own discovery, and he spent the rest of his morning modeling 
earphones from clay. When it was time for the acoustic period he 
dashed upstairs ahead of the others, and when the class entered the 
room there sat Radame with the real earphones on his head. Since 
then he has cooperated with other suggestions and tries to work out 
his own problems through experimentation. 

Little more is done with these babies than to expose them to sound. 
They may make either physical or vocal response if they are so in- 
clined. After they have become accustomed to sound, a few simple 
words—previously presented by the tactile and visual approaches— 
are presented over the microphone, and words or expressions are given 
using the combined tactile, visual, and auditory approaches. 

Following this 15-minute period, the children return to their own 
room or yard if the weather permits, where 45 minutes are devoted to 
play on the jungle gym, in the sand pile, on the see-saws, on the slide, 
on bicycles, or whatever free play the child wishes to enjoy. This is a 
more valuable allocation of time than appears on the surface, for not 
only does the actual participation of play provide exercise for the 
larger muscles of an active child but it.also provides for guidance of 
intangible qualities implicit in good social ind emotional adjustment— 
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the ability to share one’s joys and toys unselfishly; the ability to con- 
trol little flares of rage; and the ability to know how to get along 
contentedly alone or with the group. Following the free play, the 
washing, and short resting period is again gone through preparatory 
to lunch, which is served down in the nursery room. After lunch an 
hour’s nap, and then the children return home with their parents until 
the next day. So ends a day of living and doing and learning. 

In spite of the almost casual way actual work in speech, acoustic 
training, and speech preparation has been carried on, we find that 
these 3-year-old tots who entered as late as February of this year have 
acquired as many as 15 to 25 nouns and from 10 to 15 directions or 
commands through lip reading. In addition to this directions given 
at certain points in their routine have come to have real meaning, such 
things, for instance, as “Hang up your hat and coat,” “Go to the bath- 
room,” “Wash your hands,” “It’s time to go upstairs,” “It’s time to 
rest,” “Get your hat and coat, mother is coming,” “Come over here,” 
“Get out the blocks,” and so forth. Of their own volition the children 
have begun to use their voices and frequently try to say words that 
they have come to recognize. 

With a mind to the development of the whole child, our program has 
been planned to try to meet the real needs of the children—love, space, 
time; materials vital in content; freedom, sympathy, understanding; 
and an opportunity for expression in order to establish an active, 
creative, and effective relationship to life. 


THE TACTILE-VISUAL-AUDITORY APPROACH TO SPEECH AND SPEECH- 
READING AS PRACTICED WITH A 4-YEAR-OLD CLASS AT THE 
LEXINGTON SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


(Miss Doris E. Woop, Lexington School) 


Since Miss New and Miss Riber, of the Lexington School, have 
presented in their paper on the program for 3-year-old deaf children 
an outline of nursery-school philosophy and techniques, I shall not take 
time to repeat those objectives and aims which are also applicable to a 
4-year-old class. We are, however, just as concerned with the social 
adjustment and development of good habits with this latter age group 
as we are with the more academic adjustments in speech, speech read- 
ing, acoustic training, and silent reading. But since much of our 
concern today is with the speech of the deaf, I shall devote most of this 
paper to the “tactile-visual-auditory-complete word” approach to 
speech and language growth as practiced this year with our 4-year-old 
class. 

This preschool class consists of seven little 4-year-old boys and girls, 
four of whom are congenitally deaf, the other three becoming deaf in 
infancy from mastoiditis and meningitis. The hearing losses of these 
youngsters vary from 100 percent to 75 percent. The classroom is 
equipped with a Reger-O’Connor hearing aid, which consists of indi- 
vidual head phones and individual microphones controlled by each 
child at his own seat. I am sure that every teacher of an entering class 
has, at one time or another, experienced some difficulty in getting a 
child started in lip reading. With the “tactile-visual-auditory-com- 
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plete word” approach to lip reading as practiced exclusively with this 
class, the children have grasped lip reading with surprising agility. 
For those not familiar with this experiment, the child feels, sees, and 
hears what the teacher is saying; ¢. ¢., with both hands on the teacher’s 
face and using the hearing aid, the child hears, sees, and feels at the 
same time. This method constantly exposes the child to perfect speech 
patterns and develops a keen sense of touch as well as aiding in the 
building of a most valuable foundation for speech. Within a month 
from the date of entering, every child had acquired a lip-reading con- 
cept and was ready to start building a lip-reading vocabulary. Today 
the children have a lip-reading vocabulary of over 60 nouns and 15 
commands and can identify pictures with descriptions of 3 and 4 
sentences. For example: 
Find this picture: 
“One day we went for a walk. We saw some pretty flowers. We bought a 
rose for Miss Smith.” 
“A boy fell off the slide. He bumped his head. He cried.” 
“A little girl is looking in the mirror. She is looking at her pretty bow.” 
This year for the first time with a class as young as this we tried the 

experiment of establishing the first speech achievements of the children 
through complete words rather than the teaching of elements first and 
later combining them into words. Preceding any attempt on the part 
of the children to produce speech a long period of language condi- 
tioning was provided wherein the children had felt and seen and heard 
such words as “top,” “arm,” “thumb,” “car,” “boat,” “bow,” “mother,” 
“daddy,” “bun,” etc., so that when one day a child looked up and said 
“top” 1t seemed the most natural thing in the world. At no time was 
any child forced to use his voice but if an attempt were made he was 
most enthusiastically encouraged. I have taught beginning children 
for several years but never before have I had a class in which the 
children learned to give “k” and “g” spontaneously without some 
guidance from the teacher. When every child in the class can say 
“top,” “boat,” “car,” “cup,” “lolly-pop,” and many other words without 
hesitation, this method of teaching speech and speech reading, through 
the medium of the combined “tactile-visual-auditory” approach with 
meticulous care being exercised in regard to the use of accurate elements 
in the speech pattern, has proven to me to be superior to the tradi- 
tional method followed by us heretofore. Not one child in this class 
has enough hearing to get a word through hearing alone. Every child 
became deaf at such an early age that no child had any sort of speech 
vocabulary when he entered school. Today the speaking vocabulary 
of these children is over 20 words and every day sees them trying to say 
some new word. One day we were playing out of doors. One little 
boy came running to me saying, “I fell.” We have not, as yet, started 
action work with these babies but we do talk to the children con- 
stantly and expose them to language every minute of the day. So 
while this little boy had not been taught to say, “I fell,” he had seen 
that language used so much that, when he experienced it, the speech 
came automatically. Teachers who have visited this class and have 
seen the results of this experiment invariably ask, “But when do you 
teach the elements?” We feel that if a child can say, for example, 
“cup” and say it correctly there is no need to tear this speech pattern 
apart and teach each sound separately. Why give remedial work 
before there isa need? If, of course, a child gives an element incor- 
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rectly then we segregate the particular element and give various 
remedial exercises for it. 

An excellent comparison of speech as resulting from this described 
method and one where the child has been forced to talk may be observed 
at this time. One pupil comes from a very fine home and his parents 
have been so anxious for him to talk that they have forced him. No 
matter what the word might have been they have insisted that he make 
some approximation of it. Consequently his poor little tongue is all 
tangled up and his formations greatly exaggerated. It has taken us 
a great deal of time to undo what these parents thought to be a wonder- 
ful thing. After exposing this child to the “tactile-visual-auditory- 
complete word” approach he can say “bow,” “arm,” and “man.” So 
much time had to be spent in building new patterns that he is far 
behind the other children in speech but those few words he now says 
are intelligible and accurately formed. Another pupil has been less 
fortunate in his home environment and parental interest and no at-. 
tempt was ever made to force him to speak. But, after using this 
tactile-visual-auditory approach, Alex now says over 20 words and 
reads the lips beautifully. His formations are accurate and his speech 
is fluent and natural while with the first pupil we must break down 
those patterns encouraged by his parents in order that he, too, may 
have natural and fluent speech. 

While the hearing aid is used part of the time during the teaching 
of lip reading and speech, a special time is also spent each day for the 
development of residual hearing. Although the hearing loss is very 
great in this class and acoustic training may not seem worth while to 
some, we have found that even these little babies do get a great deal 
from the hearing aid. Consequently every attempt is made to develop 
or strengthen any residual hearing these little children may have. We 
begin our acoustic training with gross sounds. The children listen to 
two different sounds such as a bell and a drum and then close their 
eyes and see if they can identify the sound. The recognition of these 
sounds varies from three to seven depending upon the degree of hear- 
ing. However, when these children first entered school, only one child 
was sure of what he heard. <A phase of training the children all love 
is listening to Victrola records. 'Today these little tots can tell the 
difference between a march, a dance, the human voice, bugle calls, the 
piano, a drum, and bird calls. With appropriate pictures for each 
record the children point to the picture and perform an action charac- 
teristic of the particular record. Still another phase of acoustic 
training but one which we have only just started is building a hearing 
vocabulary. Two familiar words are spoken into the mike while the 
children watch and listen. They shut their eyes and listen again. 
Then each child points to what he hears. Slowly this vocabulary is 
increased. Now the children can distinguish seven different words. 
The progress perhaps has been rather slow but with such a great hear- 
ing loss every word must be taught and trained to these little ears. 

In some schools silent reading is not even attempted at such a low 
age level but we have discovered that silent reading is very meaning- 
ful even to these little ones. Every morning time is spent talking about 
any unusual happening, such as “Dennis has a sore thumb,” or, “Mr. 
O’Connor went far away in an airplane,” or, “Richard went to the 
world’s fair.” This news is printed on the blackboard and at various 
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intervals during the day the children are checked on their reading 
comprehension. To making reading even more alive and appealing 
to these babies each child has what we call a language notebook, 
and when something unusual happens we correlate this with a hand- 
work period and make a representative picture, paste it in our note- 
books, and the teacher prints under it the corresponding language. 
Take, for example, the news item “Mr. O’Connor went far away in 
an airplane.” Each child would make an airplane. As crude as 
it might be it was an airplane to these little ones, and each child took 
pride in pointing to the printed word “airplane” and to the picture. 
And with the words “Mr. O’Connor” they would show that you couldn’t 
see him as he was inside. These little books have also served as 
excellent material for lip reading. We use them as a game and see 
who can be the first to find “We have a new wagon” or “Ann was 
sick for a long time.” 

At this time I might mention another lip-reading device which is 
quite similar but has served as a grand lip-reading review as well as 
another means of exposure to the printed forms. As a new word 
is taught the children are shown a picture of the object, together with 
the printed form. Then each child hunts through magazines until 
he finds a picture which he cuts out and pastes in his own book and 
under which is put the printed form. This offers a little variation 
from the usual way of teaching lip reading and serves as excellent 
busy-work material. This has also been most valuable in teaching the 
children to do things and find things for themselves. The children 
have also enjoyed tremendously some little story books that they helped 
make. When we did something interesting as a class unit, such as 
going to the zoo, I have written little stories about the animals, such as: 

We saw two giraffes. They had such long necks. 
We heard the lions roar. 
We saw a mother elephant and a baby elephant. 

The children helped in assembling these little stories and added a 
great deal to their. enjoyment with their own illustrations. No 
matter how old these stories are, the children still love to have me 
read them to them in order that they may point to the names and 
find the corresponding pictures. 

And so a day in this preschool class is a busy and happy one. More 
than once a child has cried on a Friday because he hasn’t wanted to go 
home. With these 4-year-olds so happy and busy in school, we defi- 
nitely feel that the extensive use of the tactile-visual-auditory ap- 
proach has meant a more normal start for these children, and has 
resulted in a wider vocabulary range both in speech and speech 
reading than would have followed had the development of language 
been confined to a lar ge extent to a single approach. 


SPEECH DEVELOPMENT 
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TESTING FOR SPEECH INTELLIGIBILITY IN A RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL 


(R. Moore STExxe, Illinois School) 


The Illinois School for the Deaf has probably included oral instruc- 
tion in its curriculum as long as any of our residential schools for the 
deaf in the United States. I am going to talk on the testing for speech 
intelligibility of the pupils enrolled. Prior to the fall of 1937 the oral 
and manual classes were in the same school building. _ Since then the 
school has added two new buildings; one devoted to children from pre- 
school age through the third grade. This one is entirely oral. The 
other one is devoted entirely to the use of acoustic classes. Children 
from the first preparatory year through the ninth grade were placed 
in this building. Each of these buildings is constructed with class- 
rooms and ample dormitory space to care for all being instructed 
within them. With these added facilities a new impetus was very nat- 
urally given to the speech, lip reading, and acoustic programs of the 
school. 

The system of grading the classes in the Illinois School complies 
with the standards established by the members of the Midwest confer- 
ence—having 3 preparatory years followed by grades 1 through 9, 
which grades correspond to grades 1 through 9 in the schools for 
hearing children. 

This paper will confine itself to the testing being done in the acoustic 
building. There are four general types of children found in the 
building. 

I have designated the first group as “adventitiously deaf.” These 
children came to us with normal speech and language patterns. They 
became deaf because of some accident or illness, such as diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, spinal meningitis, or a middle-ear disturbance. They 
have no usable hearing. There are 19 children in this group. 

The second group is composed of hard-of-hearing children. These 
children, like those in the first group, came to us with normal speech 
and language patterns. These children likewise became deaf because 
of disease or accident. This group has some usable hearing. There 
are 14 children in this group. 

Children with limited hearing vocabularies upon entering school are 
in the third group. This group is composed of that type of child whose 
language comprehension 1s limited and whose language and speech are 
very poor. There are 47 children in this group. 

Children who apparently had no hearing vocabulary upon entering 
school are in the fourth group. These children have acquired speech 
and language by the use of the hearing aid. There are 44 children in 
this group. 

A program of testing for speech intelligibility has not been under- 
taken in the building for primary oral classes as yet. All pupils given 
the tests use hearing aids throughout the academic school day with the 
exception of those who are adventitiously deaf. This is the first time 
a formal program of testing for speech has been undertaken in the 
Illinois School for the Deaf. Laying the groundwork for such a pro- 
gram is naturally slow. For that reason it was considered wise to 
confine our first efforts to a definite group. If this proves satisfactory, 
we shall enlarge the program to include the others. 
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The idea for the program of testing for speech intelligibility was 
not original. Dr. C. V. Hudgins, of Clarke School, originated the test, 
and I believe a similar program is being conducted at the Western 
Pennsylvania School. It is our desire to set up a standard for the test- 
ing of speech, by which we hope to be able to increase the efficiency of 
the teaching of speech, and also to improve the standards of speech in 
the Illinois School. We have selected a test we believe to be sound and 
one which can be given with uniformity. 

In a survey of the American Schools for the Deaf, made in 1924 
and 1925, conducted under the auspices of the National Research 
Council and reported upon by Herbert E. Day, Irving S. Fusfeld, and 
Rudolf Pintner, a program with aims similar to the one we are under- 
taking is included. There are differences, however, in the manner of 
conducting the tests and in the grading of them. 

The report states the following: 

The tests to determine the intelligibility of the speech of deaf children were 
individual ones, the purpose to find out whether or not there was ability to use 
speech intelligibly enough to be understood. Each child in turn was given a 
group of 10 sentences and he was told to read each sentence aloud to the field 
agent, 2 trials being permitted if necessary. 

That is, as much credit was evidently given if the child was not 
understood until the second time as another child might receive from 
being understood the first time. Here is one of the differences. In 
our tests only one half as much credit was given if the sentence was 
not understood until the second time. 

The report continues: 

The field agent then repeated to the teacher what he understood the child to 
say, the teacher verifying from a duplicate set of sentences in her hand. Full 
credit was given the child if he could thus convey to the field agent the idea 
contained in each sentence. 

This seems very cumbersome, and a system in which errors in grad- 
ing might be common. 

The report continues: 

After the child had read his sentences to the field agent, he was given a 
similar group which he read to his teacher, the latter repeating to the field 
agent for verification what she thought the child said. 

Here we have another difference. Only two auditors were used. 
One was the teacher who was familiar with the pupil’s speech. In 
our program we used from three to five auditors, all of whom were 
strangers to the children. This made the test much more rigid. 

The tests were given in November and the same tests were given 
again in May. The tests were given as follows: each pupil was given 
a group of 10 unrelated sentences of simple language to read. No 
attempt was made to “load” the sentences with any particular kinds 
of sound combinations. Sentences were given according to the vo- 
cabulary abilities of each class. Here are five examples of the sen- 
tences used : 

1, The chair has a green cushion in it. 
2. A man asked me why I came to school. 
We played and sang in the evening. 
Stamps are not all the same size. 
. The boys who play football need plenty of sleep. 

In the November tests the child sat at a desk in front of from 

three to five auditors. Usually four were used. Twenty-two girls 
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from the speech department of MacMurray College were used as 
auditors. In the May tests the child sat at a desk in front of four 
auditors. Forty-two girls from MacMurray College were used as 
auditors. Two of the auditors listened to the pupil without looking 
at the lip movements, the other two auditors looked at the pupil 
as well as listened. No discussion or comparing of notes was allowed 
by the auditors until the test was over. Each sentence was read 
three times; the child was given a signal when to begin each reading. 
The auditors wrote down between each reading what they understood 
the child to say. Any word left out or misunderstood caused the 
entire sentence to be counted wrong. For example the sentence: “A 
man asked me why I came to school,” would be counted wrong if 
the child were understood to say, “A man asked me why I come to 
school.” The sentence, “We played and sang in the evening,” would 
be wrong if the child should be understood to say, “We play and 
sing in the evening.” Absolutely no credit was given if there were 
any changes made that would alter the meaning of the sentence. 
The test. papers were scored as follows: If the sentence were under- 
stood correctly the first time a score of ten was given. If it were 
understood upon the second reading, a score of five was given. If 
it were understood upon the third reading, a score of two was given. 
Failure to understand the entire sentence during the three readings 
meant a score of zero. An average of scores taken from the auditors 
constituted the intelligibility score for any single child. 

The children in the first and second preparatory years did not have 
large enough speaking vocabularies to take these tests. It was im- 
possible to have them read 10 unrelated sentences. The children in 
the second preparatory year were given modified tests. They read 
only 5 sentences. I did not feel it to be as fair a test as that given 
to the rest of the department. Comparison of these scores, therefore, 
is not reliable. There are eleven pupils in the second preparatory 
class, and their ages range from 7 to 12 years. The time they have 
been in school ranges from one-half year to 2 school years. The aver- 
age age for the group is 8 years. The average speech intelligibility 
score for this group in the November test was 52.6. The average 
score in the May test was 53.6, a gain of one point. 

The regular tests of 10 sentences were given to 125 pupils ranging 
from the third preparatory year through the ninth grade. Scores 
ranged from one complete failure to the score of 98.75 in the No- 
vember tests. In the May tests scores ranged from the same child 
making a complete failure to the score of 100. The average score 
for the 125 pupils tested in the November tests was 61.5. The aver- 
age score in the May tests was 65.3, a gain of 3.8 points. Each class 
was given an average according to the scores made by the members 
of that class. It is our plan to give the tests twice each year, in 
the fall shortly after the pupils come back to school, and in the 
pring before the school year closes. In this way the standing and 
1e trend of speech intelligibility for each pupil, class, and the school 


s 
t 
as a whole may be followed. The relative results of the school year 
program and also the relative effects of the summer vacation upon 
the speech intelligibility of the deaf child can be ascertained by such 
program. 

This gain seems quite significant. Almost twice as many auditors 
were used in the May tests as were used in the November tests. 
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In that way the final tests were more difficult; at least they were no 
easier. The below average score for the second preparatory group 
seemed to be due to the age and backwardness of the children when 
called upon to speak before four strangers. It is realized that this 
is not truly a test of spontaneous speech. The child has the added 
stimulus and aid of the printed word. This seems to be unavoidable 
however, as it would be impossible to standardize it or make it in 
any manner uniform without the printed form to be read. 





EURYTHMICS FOR THE DEAF 


(Mrs. Nerrre RopecHKo HItBert and Miss ExvizaBerH EMERSON, Lexington School, 
New York) 


Three years ago a program of eurythmics was begun at the Lexing- 
ton School which was designed to provide activities that, through 
their high-interest-content factor and relaxation-inducing nature, 
would directly and favorably influence the development of more flex- 
ible, relaxed rhythmic speech patterns, greater bodily grace and poise, 
and more normal: emotional and personality growth in deaf children. 
At the same time we reduced the time given to numerous questionable 
repetitive activities that are customarily found in rhythm programs, 
such as excessive attention to marching, too long periods of beating 
out tempos at the piano, and too much effort at articulation correction 
around the piano that have a very remote influence, if any at all, on 
the desired objectives named above. 

Although we still consider this work in an experimental stage, we 
can see that our aims are being attained by those children with whom 
we have worked during this period. Eurythmics, as we teach it, is a 
combination of speech and rhythmic movements. The use of the voice 
while playing is a natural activity to the hearing child, but for the 
deaf it is a difficult combination. We have tried to train the deaf 
child to use voice in a relaxed natural manner and without conscious 
effort while performing a physical activity. With the babies no 
specific speech work is given at the piano; if the children wish to use 
their voices, they are encouraged to do so. Later on, when the chil- 
dren have acquired speech, songs are taught with the cooperation of 
the classroom teacher who works to straighten out in the classroom 
articulation problems that arise. Scant attention, if any, should be 
given by the eurythmics teacher to these articulation difficulties dur- 
ing the short periods the children are at the piano. She should, 
rather, through well-planned eurythmic activities, games, and so forth, 
provide an opportunity for the development of and extension in young 
deaf children of normal rhythmic flow or movement of speech char- 
acteristic of hearing people before these children have crystallized and 
fixed their total speech patterns. 

The piano, the drum, and a group-hearing aid are the three main 
instruments used in developing rhythmic patterns. The children 
stand at the piano, to which a multiple hearing aid and a soundboard 
are connected, and respond to the music played by various movements 
of the hands, fingers, or any other part of the body. These move- 
ments are expressions of either meter, tempo, dynamic, or phrases, 
depending upon the aim of the lesson.. For example, in teaching the 
skip, the children listen to the music at the piano, and after they have 
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recognized the meter and the associating activity, they follow it up by 
rhythmic movement on the floor away from the piano, after which 
they return to the piano to reestablish the original rhythm. In a 
similar manner the drum is used with the older children. The use 
of the voice during this period is optional with the youngest group. 
We have found, however, that if we use voice, there is a tendency for 
the children to do likewise, and, also, if the activities selected are 
amusing, the children’s voices are more natural and relaxed. In all 
other classes, voice is used during the entire period, at the piano as 
well as during movement. 

Our program is used with all classes, beginning with the age of 4 
up to and including the 12-year-olds. We have found that pupils 
above the 12-year-age level are no longer interested in these purely 
eurythmic activities, and are consequently given a program more 
heavily weighted with dancing and remedial exercises for the correc- 
tion of particular physical defects. Each of these classes comes to us 
twice a week for 20 minutes. This year we have combined two classes 
of approximately the same ability and age level and have found that 
with a class of about 14-16 pupils, the work accomplished was superior 
to that of a smaller class. This is due to the greater variety of ideas, 
interest, and imagination found in a larger class. The activity part 
of our program is more or less an outlet for the child’s creative ability. 
The use of the voice, which is so difficult, gradually becomes auto- 
matically associated with each movement. 

Our program is guided by the three “I’s” mentioned above, namely, 
child interest, imagination, and ideas. We, therefore, have a very 
flexible program with a minimum requirement for each class. To 
illustrate the flexibility of our program, the following is an example of 
a lesson which obtained very good results because the initial interest 
in the activity came from the child. One of the classroom teachers, 
after making several unsuccessful attempts to teach her children how 
to jump rope, appealed to us for some aid. Let us see how rope 
jumping was developed into a eurythmic lesson. We allowed each 
child to attempt to jump rope. Out of the entire class of eight, only 
one was successful. The class interest was so keen that learning the 
activity was inevitable. We started our work at the piano with a 
musical pattern of an even jump. The children responded by tapping 
the meter and dynamics and then followed it up by movement. The 
next rhythmic pattern consisted of a strong beat followed by two 
weak beats to which they responded by one high jump followed by 
two low preparatory jumps. When the rhythm was perfected, we 
proceeded to test. the children’s skill with the rope; the results were 
quite satisfactory. We then tried a rhythmic pattern of one strong 
and one weak beat to which they responded similarly. At the end of 
the lesson, we had succeeded in teaching all but one child how to jump 
rope. And, at the same time, we developed three rhythmic patterns 
and had provided an opportunity for the children to use their voices 
throughout the entire lesson without any conscious effort. 

In planning our program, we have tried to provide activities which 
were familiar, amusing, interesting, and enjoyable to the children. 
The sources for these activities are either from stories, songs, trips, 
holidays, toys, transportation, or from our own bibliography. For 
example, if the children went on a trip to the zoo or the circus there 
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is no doubt that they would enjoy imitating the different animals such 
as a horse, an elephant, a kangaroo, a seal, a monkey, and so forth. 
Or, if they went on a trip to the water front, the different boats seen 
would offer a considerable amount of opportunity for the child’s 
creative ability to reset the scene. Then again, songs such as “John 
Brown’s Baby,” “Where Is Pinky,” “On the Back “of a Crocodile,” 
and practically all nursery rhymes, offer an excellent opportunity for 
the younger children to imitate the teacher who sings the songs with 
actions. 

The minimum requirements for each age group which come to us 
for eurythmic training are as follows: 

Group I. Ages 4 to 5: 

(a) Response to simple improvised rhythmic patterns with optional 
use of the voice. 

(6) Nursery rhymes mentioned above. 

(c) Simplest games. 

Since the concentration ability of this age group is limited, we have 
found that from 5 to 8 minutes of protracted rhythm work is ’ sufficient 
for their needs. During the game period the child will inevitably 
use voice. Occasionally we permit a free period of play preceding 
concentrated rhythm work. 

Group II. Ages 5 to 7: 

(a) Simple rhythms and recognition of these when played, to be 
followed by integrated movement. For example: Run, skip, walk, 
gallop, high-stepping horse, tiptoe, skating, and rocking horse. 

(d) Singing dances such as, “I See You,” “Clap, Clap, Partner,’ 
“Let the Feet Go Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” “London Bridge,” cghes- 

maker,” and “Gay Musician.” 

At this age level, the children haven’t sufficient language to sing 
the songs as written, so we therefore select the most appropriate word 
or syllable to fit the song. 

Group ITI. Ages 7 to 10: 

(a) Imitation of animals and toys. 

(5) Improvisation of story written to musical patterns; for 
example: pirates, gnomes, and fairies. 

(ce) Singing games and dances such as: “Danish Dance of Greet- 
ing,” “Did You Ever See a Lassie,” and “Charlie Over the Water.” 

At this age level the children have sufficient language to sing these 
songs. If, however, there may be a word or two which is too difficult 
for them to pronounce, we ask the classroom teacher either to drill on 
the word or substitute a-simple word. 

Group IV. Ages 10 to 12: 

(a) Recognition of more complicated rhythmic patterns and im- 

rovisation of original interpretations. For example, if the galop 
1s played, the children originate the floor pattern, directions, and addi- 
tional movements such as whipping the horse, slowing him down, and 
pulling him up to a halt and starting him off again. 

(6) Singing dances such as “Skipping Play,” “I Should Like to Go 
to Shetland,” “The Campbells Are Coming,” “Carrousel,” “Our Little 
Girls We Know,” “Minuet,” “Dusky Indians,” and “Nixie Polka.” 

(c) Tapping and counting out three beats at the same time. 

At this age level, since the language is no problem, we offer as many 
songs as possible. 
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Up to the present time we have noticed that this course has im- 
proved the relaxation, poise, and personality of our children. As has 
been said previously, however, it is too early to evaluate completely 
and scientifically the results of our program, but simplicity of the 
activities, combined with the great interest they hold for the pupils 
and the directness of their applicability to the real objectives of a 
eurythmics program, namely, speech improvement from the point 
of view of the rhythmic motion of speech, and greater physical poise 
and bodily grace, inspire us to continue this activity as a worth-while 
but not overexaggerated part of our curriculum. 
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Chairman: Mr. Marshall Hester, supervising teacher, advanced department, 
California School. 

Paper: Rhythmic Musical Education for the Deaf and Sketch of a Lesson, Miss 
Mimi Scheiblauer, Ziirich, Switzerland. 

Paper: The Part Rhythm Plays in Personality Adjustment, Mrs. Grace W. Mc- 
Alister, Territorial School, Honolulu (read by Miss Janice Breitweiser, School 
for the Deaf, South Africa). 


RHYTHMIC MUSICAL EDUCATION FOR THE DEAF AND SKETCH OF 
A LESSON 


(Miss Mrmr ScHEIBLAUER, Ziirich, Switzerland) 
Ruytrumic-Mvusicau EpucaTIon OF THE DEAF 


For more than 10 years different classes of the Cantonal Deaf 
Institution at Ziirich, Wollishofen, have had one lesson a week in 
rhythmic-musical education. The outsider, knowing nothing of the 
reasons for, and aims of, this method of education wonders what 
role the musical method plays in the education of the deaf. 

As the word “rhythmic” has different meanings it is necessary to 
explain what teachers of rhythmic-musical education understand by 
rhythmic and rhythms. Every rhythmic occurrence, wherever it may 
happen, whether in music, in language, nature, or in any emotion, 
be it visible or invisible, is always subject to its own laws, has its 
own sequence of movements—indeed, its own form. This constant, 
though not rigid, character of rhythm has great educational value. 
Through the rhythmic sequence of movements the body becomes flexi- 
ble, whereas the rhythmic dynamic tends to increase the ability of the 
body to give expression and form, and to awaken and develop cre- 
ative power. The rhythmic form develops the feeling for order in 
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space and time. Through experiencing different rhythmic occur- 
rences, their similarity and relationship, the pupil learns to recognize 
the relative connection between the human and the artistic—an ex- 
perience which is of such importance in his education. 

Rhythmics, that is education through rhythm in any of its forms, 
tends therefore to develop the physical as well as the psychic powers 
of the pupil, and through these, his personal character. It also does 
much for his social development by increasing his understanding of 
other characters and his sense of responsibility toward them. 

All this goes to prove that the aim of rhythmic-musical education 
coincides with the aim of education in general. It is not intended 
to be a special subject serving gymnastical or musical purposes, but 
is meant to be a foundation and valuable air in education. 

Though the importance of rhythmics is being recognized slowly, 
it is interesting to note that in Ziirich alone, during the past two 
decades, more than 12,000 people took the course in rhythmics. 

It is to be expected that an educational method which has proved 
successful with normal children should be tried experimentally with 
the handicapped (and mentally deficient). This is the reason for 
the introduction of rhythmic-musical education in the Institute for 
the Deaf, Wollishofen, at the beginning of 1926. It was immedi- 
ately apparent that the children were delighted with the course be- 
cause it afforded them satisfaction for their desire of movement. But 
it was only when they discovered that this form of education brought 
them into relation with music that it became for them a marvelous 
experience. From this point the inferior complex which every deaf 
child has, as compared with the hearing child, was considerably 
reduced. Even the:normal hearing person who lacks an understand- 
ing of music feels an inferior complex, which he tries to hide by lack 
of interest in music. Similarly a deaf person feels inferior on 
account of his lack of hearing, a lack he would like to hide. ‘That is 
why he pretends to hear, even though according to an ear test there 
is almost no question of it. Experience, however, has shown that 
the less a person hears, the more another sense starts to operate— 
the sense of vibration. People with good hearing scarcely realize 
that they also react to a sense of vibration, because it is difficult to 
differentiate between the impressions received through the separate 
senses of touch and hearing. As a matter of fact, music “shakes” us 
through our sense of vibration, while the intellectual consciousness 
of sound comes through our hearing. 

If the hard of hearing have a more keen sense of vibration than 
the hearing, in the deaf this sense is so intensified that it may be 
said to take the place of hearing. But of course it has to be devel- 
oped very carefully, and this is the chief purpose of rhythmic-musical 
education. The deaf child learns the difference between loud and 
soft, short and long, high and low, by putting his hands on the piano 
or the tambourine, by touching drums (or tympanons) while they 
are in vibration. 

When the sense of touch has been refined to such an extent that 
a child can with pleasure distinguish various musical forms, then this 
sense for vibrations is transferred to the whole body. By and by 
vibrations can be felt not only immediately beside the instruments, 
but even at a distance of some meters (yards) from the source of 
saund. Thus it becomes possible for deaf children in their rhythmic 
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lesson to respond to music within reasonable space, just as well as 
normal hearing children. 

The elements of which music consists are rhythm and measure, 
agogics and dynamics, variations in time and vigor, melody and har- 
mony, as well as form. These all make up the chief elements of 
speech. By familiarizing the deaf with these elements through 
rhythmics, we help them to speak more naturally; through physical 
experience of musical conceptions they can be brought into touch 
with common ideas of the language; that is, the sense of expression. 
The conception on a pure rational base would not be possible. Let 
us summarize: 

Rhythmics first of all serve education; whether we consider 
rhythmics in the education of deaf or hard of hearing, or in the 
education of the hearing, the aim is always identical. Rhythm aims 
at the best possible development of the spiritual, physical, and mental 
powers of the child. It helps especially in training the sense of 
vibration, which is so important for the deaf, because it tends to 
facilitate the learning of speech. 

Whether the method of instructing the deaf be acoustic-tactile or 
visual-motoric, or whether, as in the Zurich School, it be a combi- 
nation of both these methods, in either case rhythmic-musical edu- 
cation will be of the greatest possible assistance. 

This paper has been written in an attempt to put the significance 
of rhythmic-musical education in the proper light and to prove that 
it is an essential subject in schools for the deaf. 


SKEtTcH or A Ruyrumic Lesson 


Elaboration of the comprehension high-low, loud-soft, rise-fall : 

(a) Children feel the vibration of low tones on the piano or tam- 
bourine, the body sinks, they begin walking, bent down, correspond- 
ing exactly with the music; eventually they utter simultaneously a 
low vowel sound (a,0,u). (May we remark here that to correspond 
with the German word “tief” we have chosen deliberately the word 
“deep” in preference to “low” because it brings out the point of the 
lesson very much better.) 

(6) Children begin drawing low dashes, first on the blackboard, 
then on the floor. They push forward on the floor, at the same time 
pronouncing the letter “d.” Then they execute a backward move- 
ment while pronouncing the “eep” in long-drawn-out fashion. The 
improvisation on the piano corresponds exactly with the movement, 
so that by touching the piano the pupils get the same impression. 

(ce) Suddenly into the feeling and gestures of “deep” the teacher 
plays a single high tone. This sudden contrast is so strong that it is 
answered spontaneously by the pupils with a corresponding gesture. 
The arms are raised high, the body rises on tiptoe and jumps into 
the air, the voice becomes sharp and shrill—the “ee” is shouted. 

(d) To perceive the arbitrary change between “high” and “deep” 
the conception is immediately translated into movement; by and by 
these two ideas follow in regular sequence, for instance high, high, 
deep, and so give the rythmical theme. * * * Have the pupils ex- 
perience this or a similar theme by clapping, stepping, or other bodily 
movement. Then have them say words or sentences which are fitted 
to these themes in the correct rhythm: “It is deep.” “Go upstairs.” 
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Later, while speaking, the pupils execute motions exactly correspond- 
ing to the rhythm; that is, they play with a. ball, throw it up in the 
air, or let it fall, according to comprehension of the sound. By this 
means the voice naturally and without effort rises or falls. 

(e) The ideas “rise” and “fall” have to be experienced physically 
and worked out as the mastering of slow movements, which neces- 
sarily have to be practiced beforehand. With closed eyes the pupil 
feels that some object, a hoop, a rope, a stick, or a person, rises into 
the air, or sinks down. The child tries slowly to execute a similar 
movement to the one felt. After a time the child feels with one 
hand the ascent and descent of the object, and at the same time with 
the other hand on the piano he feels the vibration of a rising and 
falling melody. These exercises are repeated many times and they 
demand very keen ability to concentrate. 

(f) The melody as felt on the piano can be illustrated to the class 
by a graph line 


(g) The pupils themselves like very much to draw such graph 
lines, and some execute them on the blackboard full of verve. “Like- 


wise wave lines bring out comparison by variation in the size of the 
waves, and this helps a child to perceive the connection between 
height and vigor (volume?) which cause the dynamical exercises. 


(AZ) The children then move in imitation of waves in an allotted 
space. Their bodies rise and fall quicker and slower according to the 
tempo, and bigger and smaller steps are taken. This variation 
causes an increase and decrease in noise, and the children feel a 
crescendo and diminuendo at the piano, which they express by clap- 
ping or stamping. They get great pleasure from this exercise. 
Some pupils are allowed to conduct the exercise (crescendo). 

Finally we try to use our voice louder and softer, and an attentive 
eee discovers relations between the height and vigor of the voice 
and perceives the connection between this exercise and the preceding 
ones of waves and language. This outline is a sample of a lesson 
given to children of from 12 to 16 years. 

In the kindergarten we begin by drawing the children’s attention 
to vibrations by playing for them a long low tone, then short single 
high tones. Next we rap a little wooden stick the sounds which they 
have felt through the body by vibration. By and by smaller rhyth- 
mical motifs are worked in. As very small children are rather un- 
accustomed to such discipline, many exercises are necessary for 
training and developing their concentration. 

Exercises to develop the sense of vibration are introduced very 
carefully. We work according to the principles of modern music 
pedagogics. This means that to the deaf child also only such music 
(sounds) should be offered as it can understand, corresponding to its 
age. If the progress of the first years is scarcely visible, still in the 
upper classes we arrive at the stage where the pupils feel the music 
with apparent pleasure and are able to distinguish different forms, 
as march, waltz, rondo, and so forth. 
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How far instruction in rhythmics influences speech improvement is 
difficult to say, but certainly it can be said that it has a great influ- 
ence on the general education and culture of our pupils. 


THE PART RHYTHM PLAYS IN PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT 
(Mrs. Grace W. McAtister, Territorial School, Honolulu) 


The aim of educators today is not only giving forth information 
on certain given subjects, but meeting and solving personality prob- 
lems and social adjustment. 

Music has always been a great socializing factor in the develop- 
ment of the hearing child. As music in its entirety is closed to a 
deaf child, it becomes the problem of educators of the deaf to find 
a substitute for this avenue of approach. 

Rhythm is the very heart and soul of music and this fundamental 
element is not closed to the deaf child. He is able, with training, to 
acquire as good a sense of rhythm as any hearing child. 

Through rhythm games and dances the child learns to cooperate 
with others for the good of the group. Often the timid, unsuccessful 
child finds success and satisfaction in these activities, thus gaining a 
feeling of security and confidence. This type of activity develops the 
child’s body, mind, and spirit. Through moving his body rhythmi- 
cally and in certain tempos, he gains a consciousness of power and 
control. By watching and keeping pace with others in the group, 
he is acquiring such essential qualities as attention, concentration, 
alertness, and coordination of the body with the mind. All these 
abilities are very necessary to scholastic achievement. 

A, well-planned rhythm program helps the child in mastering the 
many things he must learn in speech as he gets more language, and 
more to say. He must blend his phrases into a harmonious whole, 
if his speech is to be fluent. To be understood he must be able to 
change his pitch, must accent words and phrases, and have a feeling 
for the legato rhythm of sentences. This same feeling of rhythm is a 
very real aid to lip reading. 

The rhythm program should include percussion band work, 
rhythmic speech, simple dance steps and, wherever possible a hear- 
ing aid should be used with the piano for voice work, and to stimulate 
any residual hearing he may have. 

Every school has some backward children who usually have very 
little to contribute to such activities as school programs and 
pageants. Often these children are able to speak to music some well- 
known rhyme or jingle, or dance very well, if they have been given 
a chance at Skydhen work. It is quite impossible to measure just 
how much such an experience may aid these children in their emo- 
tional adjustments. No matter how much we try to arrange classes 
to keep the children from realizing that they are slower, they still 
know it, and any chance they can have to gain success and confidence 
should be given them. 

Rhymes and jingles for your children provide excellent practice 
material for rhythmic speech. The movement coordinates the speech 
muscles of the body rhythmically and helps to eliminate the staccato 
quality so often noticeable in deaf speech. Later, songs in common 
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use in public schools provide this type of material and give the added 
pleasure of learning what the hearing children are learning. 

I once took some young deaf children to a Sunday-school program 
in a church near school. I remember how delighted they were when 
they saw a group of children singing, Jesus Loves Me. They joined 
in and “sang” as lustily as anyone. Our own work at school took 
on new interest because they realized that others did the same things. 
These children may not always be able to join in, but at least they 
will have some idea of what singing is, and will not feel so completely 
out of such things. 

After having mastered the foundation steps in ballroom dancing 
given in the rhythm period, one boy said, “Now I can go to parties 
with my brother this summer. I couldn’t before, because they dance 
and I couldn’t dance.” 

An outstanding football coach once told me that those players on 
the team having the best timing and coordination, were those who 
had had rhythm work. 

One little girl, who was so great an attention seeker as to greatly 
hamper her both in school and out, was helped greatly through learn- 
ing to cooperate with her classmates in rhythmic exercises. 

There are specific incidents of the part rhythm plays in working 
toward our general aim, that of social adjustment and solving per- 
sonality problems. And it is my belief that definite training in 
rhythm should be an integral part of the school program. 
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CURRICULUM RECONSTRUCTION AS IS BEING UNDERTAKEN AT 
THE OHIO STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 







(Roy F. Nixson, principal, Ohio School) 






EssENTIALS AND NONESSENTIALS IN A ProGRAM OF CURRICULUM 
RECONSTRUCTION 










It is pretty generally conceded that curriculum planning calls for 
the cooperation of the whole educational staff. Housemothers and 
supervisors and industrial arts teachers and the superintendent are 
members of this staff. “Democracy means participation of all those 
affected by a given policy in the formulation of that policy according 
to their abilities.” * 

This paper is intended to be helpful primarily to teachers of the 
deaf who are concerned about effecting improvement in a thorough- 
going program of curriculum reconstruction. At the outset is a good 
time to suggest to the teacher that what is sauce for the geese has been 
all too often applesauce from the gander. I am referring to the re- 
sponsibility of the school executive for giving of his time, patience, 
and intelligence toward the educational problems of his administra- 
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tion. ‘Teachers need his guidance. No one person exercises more 
influence in the educational program than “the boss.” Let him at- 
tempt to clarify for and with his staff what it is all about. What are 
some of the basic planks in his platform? We all have a code which 
influences us consciously or unconsciously. It would be fine if all of 
us would take the time to sit down and write a statement of principles 
which seem to us basic and elementary as criteria for our conduct in 
our relations with deaf children. The executive committee of the 
conference of executives would do well to make a little class assign- 
ment to its fellow students (principals and superintendents) , request- 
ing a paper entitled, “The Kind of a School Like the Kind of a School 
I'd Like.” 

It was the writer’s privilege some 12 years ago to cooperate with 
Dr. A. L. Brown and Mr. Harry L. Welty under the guidance of Dr. 
Thomas S. McAloney ? in the preparation of a course of study for the 
vocational departments at the Colorado School. Superintendent 
McAloney wrote then to most of the schools in the United States ask- 
ing for copies of courses of study. The replies were uniformly simi- 
lar: courses of study were being revised, no printed courses could be 
mailed, and so forth. This is true of our ‘school today, but we do have 
a course of study of a kind. Many schools seem not to have. 

Five years ago our school staff revised our course of study. It 
was typewritten but not mimeographed. Our complaints today are 
that it lacks cohesion. In its preparation teachers in one grade did 
not confer sufficiently with those in other grades. It does not furnish 
sufficient guidance to the teacher. A teacher glancing over a course 
of study for the years preceding her grade cannot know with suffi- 
cient certainty just what attempts were made to teach certain subject 
matter areas. These are perhaps some of the milder disappointments. 
Inasmuch as we built it up ourselves, we feel quite free in tearing it 
down and rebuilding it. 

A course of study should be an outgrowth of the curriculum-plan- 
ning program. We do not consider it as a finished product. By the 
time it is fairly well organized there will be further need for revi- 
sion. All things change, and the realization grows that in modern 
times changes are rapid. 

Under the drive of industrial expansion and invention our civilization becomes 
still more dynamic. Agricultural societies change slowly with fluctuations in 
markets, the fortunes of government, the spread of knowledge, and the vicissi- 
tudes of wars, keeping their basic habits and institutions intact from century 
to century. But an industrial civilization founded on technology, science, in- 
vention, and expanding markets must of necessity change rapidly. The order 
of steam is scarcely established before electricity invades it; electricity hardly 
gains a fair start before the internal-combustion engine overtakes it. The de- 
mand for new commodities and processes creates new industries, while declines 
in other directions put old industries out of business. Skilled artisans can 
never be certain that a new machine will not render their craft useless before 
they have reached middle life. New callings are constantly opened demanding 
unusual talents. Few indeed are the families in which the same occupation 
now descends unbroken from generation to generation.’ 

In the Ohio State School for the Deaf the demand for a revised 
curriculum is very strong and it comes from the teachers. Inasmuch 
as we erred some years ago by not using a like mechanical arrange- 


2 Deceas 
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ment for the course of study, we are now trying to follow an outline 
similar for all grades. 

Please note that the heading given this paper is “Essentials and 
Nonessentials in a Program for Curriculum Reconstruction.” We are 
not here trying to warp the original request for a paper on “Essen- 
tials and Nonessentials in the Tioniins of Study,” to conform with 
something unrelated and somewhat theoretical. Neither are we pro- 
posing a course of study. Any set outline of factual material pre- 
pared by a group of individuals will have the most value for those 
who have toiled in its preparation. The essence or distilled product 
is of little worth to a teacher if it is handed ‘to him on a platter and 
he is told, “Here is the course of study.” 

There seems to be a great need for clarification of what we intend 
to accomplish with the deaf children entrusted to our care. It seems 
quite necessary that each of us should go on record and declare our- 
selves on the broad bases which constitute our philosophy. What is 
the purpose of a school for the deaf? What is there unique about 
it which distinguishes it from public schools? What are the tech- 
nical qualifications of a well-educated teacher of the deaf and what 
does she have to have that is not possessed by Hollywood and public- 
school teachers? These are fair questions which a State legislator 
may well ask before he votes an increased pay differential for special 
teachers. Is education primarily a preparation for future living or 
should we emphasize living now? If we believe in a democratic 
form of government, what part should the schools for the deaf take 
in the scheme of things? Should we distinguish our profession from 
that of the public school by saying that our task is primarily one of 
adjustment to the established ‘social order? “Should the school be 
regarded as a conscious agency for social improvement ?” * 

“Only persons who have had successful experience in teaching nor- 
mal children should prepare to teach exceptional children.”° The 
writer holds no brief for this statement. It could be stated the other 
way as well. It does indicate the way the wind blows in certain quar- 
ters, however, and the quotation is made here to emphasize the need 
for training and experience on the part of the special teacher in the 
field of differential psychology. And differential psychology, of 
course, implies a knowledge of normal psychology and abnormal psy- 
chology before one can make comparisons. Scores of such problems 
need to be considered before our classroom procedures can have 
meaning. 

There are plenty of authorities who agree that we owe it to our- 
selves to “practice what we preach”; that we should try to act in 
accordance with what we believe; in short, that our educational pro- 
cedures should be consistent with our philosophy of education. Well, 
then, what do we believe? “There is—the moral obligation to be 
intelligent.”° 'The above paragraphs mention some of the problems 
facing us in formulating a philosophy and are intended to indicate 
that consistency is a virtue not so easily followed in the educational 


scheme. 


ae Twenty-sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. Pt. 


TI, 
Onto State University Bulletin. Summer quarter. Ohio State University, Columbus, 


Ohio 
® Bode, Boyd H. Progressive Education at the Crossroads. P. 31. 
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The majority of the teachers in the Ohio State School for the Deaf 
feel that we need general aims to guide us and more specific ones to be 
attained at various grade levels, It has been my privilege to hel 
clarify a sort of frame of reference for the group. I do not take it 
upon myself to say that all that follows is concurred in entirely by 
even one person. There are many who disagree in part with some 
of the ideas expressed, and perhaps a few who see but little good 
in the plan in its entirety. Claiming to speak for a fair share of our 
staff, we are on record concerning certain general aims which concern 
education in general and our school in particular, as follows: Broad 
declaration of principles, tentative and subject to further revision. 

It is a trite but homely truth that our school exists for the children 
it is meant to serve. Consideration of the school staff is made after 
the best interests of the children are determined. As members of the 
staff, we feel that this is as it should be. 

We count it a privilege that we can be of service to children sent 
to us from other schools who are not only deaf but suffer other handi- 
caps as well. Pupils and teachers face additional problems (no less 
than in schools for the hearing) by reason of the fact that there are 
pupils who are mentally retarded, there are behavior-problem chil- 
wei, pupils who are over age, and some with physical handicaps other 
than deafness. 

The Ohio State School receives State moneys for the education of 
children whose hearing is so deficient that they are unable to make 
satisfactory progress in the public schools of the State. Until it can 
be demonstrated that pupils can be more adequately served in other 
ways, our school will continue to serve. It may be truthfully stated 
that at the present time there is no other school capable of serving 
children whom we find it necessary to dismiss. 

A definition of education in general which seems significant to us 
is as follows: “Education is the meaningful transmission of our social 
heritage to the making of the individual a free and independent 
thinker; a social person with a creative mind.” It will be noticed 
that due regard is here shown for experience of the ages, that trans- 
mission should be meaningful to the pupil, and that freedom, inde- 
pendence, and creativeness are important attributes, 

Every teacher needs to ask himself this question: “From the point 
of view of the educator, when has ‘learning’ taken place?” ? This can- 
not be answered in a paragraph or two. We merely wish at the pres- 
ent time to draw attention to the fact that it is up to us to answer the 
question why we teach as we do. “Why is it the best way?” and so 
forth. Each teacher needs to work out for himself a satisfactory 
theory of learning which is vital to him. If he is not able to do this, 
still he will have made progress if he is sufficiently informed as to 
psychological experimentation and classroom practice, that he will 
not be laboring under a theory of learning which is wrong. 

In the choice of subject matter it is expected that out of the heritage 
of the past there will be selected material which is needed now or for 
which there will be a need, Our emphasis here is on present needs, 
and where future needs are concerned, we feel a grave responsibility 
for careful and intelligent guidance. 


7 Taken from the list of fundamental questions in the Twenty-sixth Yearbook, pt. II. 
217913—40. 15 
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We recognize that there is great diversity of opinion as to the 
proper function of the school, “but we feel that “the school is the 
conscious means used by society to ive children rich and varied 
experiences in wholesome living. ach generation looks after the 
new generation so education is a means of communication and shar- 
ing of experiences.” ° “The only way to prepare for social life is to 
engage in social life.” “The function of the school is to promote 
the continuous reconstruction, improvement, and enrichment of indi- 
vidual and group living.” ™ 

The above quotations seem to carry greater peasnarines for growth 
and progress than do the following: “Tt is he pful to begin with the 
simple assumption to be accepted literally, that education is to pre- 
pare men and women for activities of every kind which make up, or 
which ought to make up, well-rounded adult life; that it has no 
other purpose; that everything should be done with a view to this 
purpose; that nothing should be included which does not serve this 
purpose. Education is primarily for adult, not for child life. Its 
fundamental responsibility is to prepare for the 50 years of adult- 
hood, not for the 20 years of childhood and youth.” “Education 
is primarily for adult life. The first task is to discover the activities 
which ought to make up the lives of men and women; and along with 
these, the abilities and personal qualities necessary for proper per- 
formance. These are the educational objectives.” '* “Systematic and 
sequential learnings are often sources of dynamic attitudes.” ™ 

We do not deny the value of the latter, but we feel that traditional 
practice makes it desirable that we give the greater emphasis to 
living now. 

An extreme emphasis upon either one of these two fundamental elements of 
the educative process (child needs or preparation for aduit life) will constitute 
merely an inadequate basis for curriculum reconstruction.® 

The participation of each pupil in a way which will give him 
opportunity for full expression is necessary. Each pupil needs to 
feel that he has a part, that what he does is important, that he 
belongs. We believe that every individual, old or young, needs to 
have a confidence in himself that he can do practically anything 
almost as well as anyone else and that he can do some one thing 
probably better than anyone else. 

Consideration for the individual does not ignore the welfare of 
the group. Freedom means a self-disciplined freedom which should 
develop with increased experience and maturation. 

We hold it to be a rather fundamental truth that when one sees the 
meaning of a thing, i. e., when one understands why he does a thing, 
and when one has a purpose which is his, it contributes to sustained 
effort. On the whole, we believe that encouragement is a greater 
incentive to sustained effort than the strong hand of authority 
imposed from without. 


8 Bonser, Frederich Gordon. The Elementary School Curriculum. P. 8, 

® Dewey, John. Democracy and Education. 

10 Dewey, John, Moral Principles in Education. P. 14. 

11 Hikenberry, DB. H. Taken from the syllabus for course 701A, Major Course in Sec- 
ondary Education, Ohio State University. P. 32. 

12 Bobbitt, Franklin. How to Make a Curriculum. P. 32. 

33 Bobbitt, Franklin. How to Make a Curriculum. P. 8. 

4%. Bagley, Wm. C. Education and Emergent Man. P. 81. 

% Rugg, Harold, Twenty-sixth Yearbook. Pt. II, p. 151. 
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We feel that we owe it to the younger generation to give them the 
benefit of our experience, and that this guidance is a responsibility 
which is ours. We recognize the danger of adult-imposed ideals, and 
of adult organization of subject matter. We hope to help the pupil 
to select and to organize his material in such a way that it will be 
most meaningful to him. It becomes necessary to analyze and classify 
and break up information in such a way that an orderly organization 
may be attained. In so doing we recognize that the whole is equal 
to more than the sum of its parts. Truly much of what we learn is 
by “wholes.” 

While seeking to establish a pattern, we recognize that often what 
we set out to teach is very different from what we actually teach. 
There are collateral learnings coincident with pupil and teacher 
planned activities, and there are incidental learnings which must 
not be lost sight of. 

If “The proof of the pudding is in the eating,” we may likewise 
say that the success of our school life may be measured in what our 
pupils do, both while in school and after. Thus, testing needs to be 
more in the terms of the evaluation of behavior than in terms of pen 
and pencil tests of subject matter. 

Teachers in the primary, intermediate, and advanced grades are 
proceeding with the task of clarifying aims, i. e., aims for individ- 
uals at certain maturation levels. Each teacher is asking herself, 
“What changes or improvement in behavior can I expect to effect with 
my pupils as a result of one full year with me while I am in the 
State employ?” This is a fair question. Industry figures its man 
power on a production basis. In industry we produce, or else—and 
we work on such comparatively unimportant products as automo- 
biles and radios. 

First and second preparatory teachers found their aims to be 
very much alike. Likewise, first-, second-, and third-grade teach- 
ers. Fourth- and fifth-grade teachers agreed on several as did the 
sixth to the eighth, inclusive. 

We are trying to state these aims in terms of pupil concepts, atti- 
tudes, and behavior which we consider desirable at these levels. We 
find it necessary to consider what the pupil’s needs are and discuss 
many of the undesirable types of behavior which we often find. Then 
we try to state our aims in a positive, constructive manner. 

This task, of course, can never be wholly finished. The only never 
changing plank in our philosophy is the proposition that nothing 
can be said to be never changing. If we state these aims with refer- 
ence to desirable concepts, attitudes, and conduct, then subject mat- 
ter must be justified in those terms. Subject matter which does not 
contribute to these goals is nonessential. 

Because many are accustomed to thinking of organization in term: 
of subject matter, we plan to outline, in sufficient detail for teacher 
guidance, various areas, and factual information under the heading: 
of arithmetic, geography, social sciences, speech, speech reading, fine 
arts, industrial arts, etc. Our task is to state these as specific devel- 
opments which contribute to desirable conduct. For example: Un- 
der language in the fourth grade the teachers are agreed that pupils 
at this level should be able to go out on a field trip such as visiting 
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a manufactory, return and ask two or three simple questions in good 
connected English. Be honest. Do your pupils do it? Don’t tell 
me. Let me guess. Pupils at this level should also be able to write 
a few correct, descriptive sentences about what they saw. Can your 
students do it? Don’t tell me, let me guess. It is of tremendous 
importance that they know how to acknowledge an introduction and 
how to make introductions. All of these are forms of desirable be- 
havior, which relate to specific grade aims, aims which in turn tie 
in with the purposes of the school. 

Actual experiencing, or what Cutsforth calls “experiential real- 
ity,”** living now, getting acquainted with the community, is neces- 
sary. We therefore intend to list a great many possible experience 
units and trips as guides for pupils and teachers which will aid us 
in achieving our goals. These lists are both suggestive and directive. 
We hope before we are through to be able to ascertain with some cer- 
tainty the subject-matter areas, and factual information which have 
been covered by a pupil in the past. 

Broadly speaking then five aspects of our program are important. 

(1) A declaration of principles, general aims or purposes, philoso- 
phy, or frame of reference. 

(2) Grade aims in terms of pupil concepts, attitudes, and pupil 
Meee: 

(3) Development of these aims through detailed specifics organized 
under subject matter heads. 

(4) Experience units and field trips for teacher and pupil guid- 
ance. 

(5) Evaluation of the program; seeking to determine outcomes. 

A number of teachers at the Ohio State School for the Deaf have 
cooperated to furnish illustrations of how they have attempted to 
reach their objectives through experience units. To name these 
teachers would slight several “who have cooperated but whose illus- 
trations cannot be used owing to limited time for the reading of this 
paper. ‘ Suffice to say that the whole program is the result of teacher 
labor. Whatever value this may have is attributable to them. 

There follow a few of the more specific class aims, and experience 
units for achieving them. 


GENERAL AIMS OF PREPARATORY I AND II 


Pupil growth in relation to attitudes.—Group attitude of cooperation which 
involves the idea of— 


(a) Sharing with classmates, taking turns at the easel, giving up a 
desired chair to the pupil with poor eyes, a willingness to be second or 
third in the group rather than always first. Establishing the idea that 
other children like the same things and that it is only fair that they get 
to do them, too. 

(b) Because of their handicap many beginning children have been badly 
spoiled at home. They know the value of a temper tantrum and often 
try them in school, as a means of attracting attention or of getting their 
own way. We have the beginning child for 9 months away from home 
influence and during that time such behavior is usually changed through— 


a. Influence of teacher. 
b. Group pressure in school. 
c. Group pressure outside of school. 


16 Cutsforth, Thomas D. The Blind in School and Society, p. 53. 
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(c) Helping the child to a clear understanding of the idea of honesty, 
not only in regard to money, personal belongings, ete., but in everyday 
school life, admitting of one’s own mistakes and responsibility for them. 

(d) Development of self-reliance. Each child should have certain duties 
to do during the day and should remember that he and he alone is the 
one to do them. 

(e) Development of a constructive attitude toward all personal property, 
property of others, or school property—an idea of proper use and economy 
of school supplies. 

(f) Furthering an attitude of “stick-to-itiveness’—a responsibility for 
staying with a job until it is finished. 

(g) Development of an attitude of nonquarrelsomeness and kindliness 
and consideration for others. 

(h) Social adjustment to school life. 

(i) An attitude of appreciation of the privilege of school and of the 
kindness extended to the child by adults. 


Pupil growth in relation to concepts.— 


(a) The concept of consideration for the feelings of others. 
(b) Respect of property. 

(c) That acceptable behavior meets with approval. 

(d) That nonacceptable behavior meets with disapproval. 
(e) Unselfishness. 

(f) Responsibility for assigned duties. 

(g) Respect for authority. 

(h) Honesty. 

(i) Health. 


It is our aim in the preparatory grades to provide an environment 
in which the child may live happily, usefully, and helpfully. In so 
living he will be able to make this adjustment to himself and the 
group satisfactorily. 

Learning grows out of daily activities and interests of the children. 
It may be a walk, a visit to the zoo or farm, or a story. 

We found that serving of milk and the rest period in the classroom 
after morning recess prov ided opportunity for many valuable learn- 
ings and was as well a health-building project. 

The nea objective was to have all children drink milk. We 
found that the child most needing it often was not drinking milk. 
It was also necessary to develop a liking for it with many children. 


We bought oilcloth and each child cut his own mat with the pinking shears. 
His name was then printed on it. We bought attractive and seasonal paper 
napkins. Every morning each child was served cod-liver oil, crackers, and 
milk. The desire to grow and be strong was used as an incentive. The social 
pressure of the group soon brought the nonconformist into line. We have failed 
to find a child unable to drink milk within a short time. 

The values obtained from this project were— 


1. A healthy group of children who were seldom absent from school. 

2. Lessening of emotional strain due to the rest period which shortened the 
long day. 

8. Developing a sense of responsibility by the children taking turns setting 
and clearing the table which included counting the crackers and cups, 
reading the names, and laying the mats at the correct places. 

. It also gave an excellent opportunity to teach table manners, namely, 
walking quietly to the table and to remain standing until all are at 
their places, eating slowly and carefully, waiting their turn to be 
served and excusing themselves when leaving the table. 

5. The use of attractive and seasonal napkins produced many language 
situations that would have been overlooked. For example, one Satur- 
day the children witnessed a circus parade and on Monday saw the 
circus figures on the napkins. This resulted in quite an interesting 
language lesson. 
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GENERAL AIMS 


First, second, and third grades—To develop the personality of the child 
through well-guided school experiences. 
I. Develop a consciousness of— 


1. Responsibility toward school property, property of others, and their own 
, property. 

2. Courtesy and consideration for others in the group. 

3. Courtesy and consideration for elders. 


II. To develop the ability to give complete attention for short periods. 

III. To develop the willingness to give attention while others are talking. 

IV. To develop willingness to be corrected. 

V. To develop respect for the sources of living and education in this work-a- 
day world. 

VI. To develop attitudes of independent thinking. 

VII. To develop desirable attitudes of personal Health, cleanliness, and pride 
in neat appearance. 

A community unit (first grade, third year in school).—A little child’s greatest 
interest is in his home and immediate environment. His early childhood is 
largely spent in the home and community with his mother. He takes a great 
interest in all of mother’s household duties and affairs. A community unit is 
based on children’s interests and experiences and is real to them. “Stated in 
positive terms, learning is a process by which experiences are changed so as to 
become more serviceable for future guidance” (Bode, Progressive Education 
at the Crossroads, II, p. 41). 

Such experiences are adaptable to the maturity of the group and meet their 
social needs. They afford many real and interesting experiences and furnish 
leads into other related units of work. The desirable social and health habits 
are naturally a part of the unit. Through the study of the community we 
developed creative expression and a very desirable kind of pupil participation. 
Through intelligent teacher and pupil planning we— 


1. Encouraged making own choices in activities. 
2. Cooperated in group activities. 
3. Willingly worked individually and in groups. 


We also developed a sense of— 


. Cooperation. 

2. Sharing. 

. Responsibility. 

. Politeness, 

. Neatness, 

. Cleanliness. 

. Care of property. 

. Courtesy and consideration. 

. Respect of other’s rights. 

10. Awakened a desire to contribute to the work of the group. 
11. Willingness to be corrected. 

12. An appreciation of materials. 

13. A better appreciation of the skills required to produce something. 


There were many meaningful experiences which the children enjoyed. Some 
of these were: The handling of wood, using tools, painting, handling and work- 
ing with clay, sewing, easel painting, making friezes, crayoning, weaving, writ- 
ing simple stories, making booklets, dramatizing, reading simple stories, using 
simple computations, making a picture show (using shelving paper, running 
it through a frame we made). 

Because of their language immaturity children of this age level are not 
capable of studying the community as a related whole. We began by making 
a detailed study of the home, and followed this with a similar study of the 
post office and the grocery store. To summarize the study, a miniature com- 
munity was constructed including such buildings as a church, school, hospital, 
library, greenhouse, firehouse, and gasoline station in addition to the original 
grocery store, post office, and home. 

The study has extended through the school year. 


a 
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PLANNING 


In order to solve our problems and find out the things we wanted to know, 
we went on trips. In this way we got first hand experience with our problem. 
Such impressions have been proven to be valuable. 

We asked questions. 

We read books and looked at pictures. 

We wrote letters asking for free literature on desired material. 


SUBJECT MATTER OUTCOMES 


Reading and language objectives.— 

1. To provide extensive experiences both first-hand and vicarious from 
which the child will secure challenging ideas which will lead him to think. 

2. Attainments: 

(a) Desire to read. 

(b) Love of books. 

(c) Visual vocabulary of frequently used words. 

(ad) Habit of handling books carefully. 

3. To develop the attitude of looking for meanings in all reading experiences. 
Prebook reading material as derived from— 

(1) Common experiences, trips, activities, walks, parties, toys of common 
interest, written greetings and directions, bulletin board announce- 
ments, room duties, and dramatization. 

(2) Matching words and phrases to pictures. 

(3) Reading charts made of a child’s own experiences. 

(4) Putting together cut-up pictures, sentences, and stories. 

(5) Booklets made by the children. 

We felt that we received favorable language results from our activity with 
the community. Because of their interest and enthusiasm, the children were 
eager to express themselves and with guidance and encouragement they repro- 
duced a great deal of natural, original language. They had a real use or 
need for the language and, consequently, were anxious to be able to express 
themselves. Dramatization was a real stimulus. 

Language and reading go hand in hand with the little deaf child. A 
language experience is also a reading experience. 

Using arithmetic in the community unit.—Aims: 

1. To assist the child in realizing an actual need of numbers in his daily 
activities. 

2. To assist him in gaining number knowledge integrated with activities, not 
as an isolated formal drill. 

3. To use only such number work as is within the child’s experiences. 

The community unit provided several experiences in arithmetic. The chil- 
dren had a considerable amount of measuring to do. We discussed prices in- 
volved in buying food. We had experience which included simple addition 
and subtraction. 


OTHER OUTCOMES 


Gustin and Hayes (p. 230), Activities in the Public Schools, say: “When a 
child participates in an experience mentally, physically, socially, and emotion- 
ally, as he does in activity work, he develops his whole personality.” 

While constructing our community the children lived through many happy 
experiences. Persistence, cooperation, responsibility, and sharing were de- 
veloped as well as such social habits as taking turns in using tools, helping 
another child and working in groups. Muscular coordination was developed 
through building activities and manipulation of materials. 

Interest was stimulated in health and art as well as reading, language, and 
arithmetic. Experiences in practical and fine arts and opportunities for creative 
development were afforded. It seems likely that skills developed through the 
use of materials will be helpful to the children in their industrial arts program. 


(An excellent description is here omitted which a second-grade 
teacher contributed.) 
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PORTRAITS OF TEACHERS AND OTHER EMPLOYEES (BY THIRD GRADE CHILDREN) 


I found continuous confusion and frustration when pupils tried to ask, tell, 
or write about people whose names they did not have.” 

Aim: To give my pupils the usual means of identifying a person (a name), to 
develop its use as a conversational tool, and to satisfy his desire to use the 
same, 

Procedure: 

a. Class discussion to decide who should draw whom. 

b. The art teacher talked with the class about technique. 


(a) The eyes are half the distance from chin to the crown of the head. 

(b) The lobe of the ear is about even with the top of the nose. 

(c) They chose chalk as their medium but made their first sketches in 
pencil and assembled their materials. They found a use for drawing 
boards outside of the classroom. 

(d) They left the room and went to the chosen subject: Principal, school 
doctor, secretary, ete., and without having the way paved for them, made 
the initial approach and asked if they might sit quietly and draw while 
he or she worked. They stayed until the sketching was finished. 

(e) They went back to the classroom to work in chalk and finally to 
trim and spray with a fixative. 

(f) They cut large sheets of chart paper which must be measured 
exactly to fit a loose-leaf book brought from home by one of the children. 
Not all of the pupils were at the same stage of their work. Some were 
using chalk, some measuring, some writing, etc. Each child wrote two 
articles about the two pictures he drew. 

(9g) The child planned his story. When he wanted to know something 
about his subject he was asked to write out the questions. He presented 
these questions first to the class to see if they could give him the informa- 
tion. If not he went to the person about whom he was writing. Example: 
What is the young doctor’s name? (No one in the class knew nor did they 
know where he lived so Lucy, who had drawn his picture, made up a list 
of questions she wanted answered and took them to the young doctor.) 

(h) The stories were written on the slate, read, and suggestions made by 
the class and the teacher. I found this occurring naturally. For example: 
Mary drew John’s picture. I would find Mary at John’s slate writing ques- 
tions (at the bottom so as not to interfere with his story), “How many 
brothers have you? Have you a pet?” 

(i) The stories were written or printed as they liked with a speed-ball 
pen so they could be read at a little distance when we used them for 
display purposes. 

(j) The unit was assembled. Some care had to be taken to get the 
stories pasted opposite the pictures to which they belonged—and to put 
pictures of relative importance in the right sequence. 

(k) Inviting other classes to share in their product. 

(1) Sending the product of their combined efforts to the convention to be 
seen by people from other schools. 

Outcomes : 
a, An enlarged vocabulary, particularly of proper names. 
b. A more friendly relation between pupils and older people on the campus. 
c. A growing interest in the lives of those about them. 
d. Increased ability to get and compile information on a given subject. 
* * * tk * * * 


As I am preparing the material for this paper, not knowing who 
is to read it, nor who will be present to hear and discuss it, and 
knowing—California here I go—that the heat may be oppressive, I 
am being continually haunted by the fear that it may be too long, 
and therefore, burdensome to the listeners. Although there are sev- 
eral more excellent illustrations, only one more will be given. It 
illustrates, among other things, the excellent cooperation of two 
teachers in an activity somewhat outside the regular curriculum. 


17 Note that this procedure grew out of a need. 
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ReELIgiIous EDUCATION OF THE DEAF FOR FouRTH AND FIFTH GRADES 


The material to be presented during the course of a year concerned three 
general aims: 

(1) To develop an appreciation for and simple understanding of various 
religions, especially those represented in our school and our school community. 

(2) To study briefly the life of Christ, and apply His principles to our own 
lives. 

(3) To help the children try to solve some of their own everyday problems. 

We began such a course of religious education by visiting various churches 
within walking distance of our school. These trips were made on week days 
as class projects. In most cases, the class wrote a composite story of each 
trip and thank-you notes to people who permitted us to take the trip or helped 
us on the trip. 

Such trips were a part of our regular classroom work, inasmuch as we were 
trying to learn more about our own community. Further, our interest in 
various art-glass windows helped us learn something about the history of 
making glass. 

The churches we visited included a Catholic cathedral, a Jewish synagogue, 
and several Protestant churches. We tried to learn through discussion and 
objective tests some of the outstanding similarities and differences of these 
three types of churches. One of the activities of this project was the making 
of peep-boxes; that is, each child represented in a box with a peep hole, 
the interior of one of the churches that we had visited. 

Our visiting of these churches led naturally into a seasonal study of the 
life of Christ; that is, we considered the story of Jesus’ birth at Christmas 
time, and then stressed as many high points as we could between then and 
Palm Sunday and Easter, when we talked about Jesus’ death and resurrec- 
tion. These stories were not expressed in theological terms, but were simple 
presentations to help the children become familiar with the life of the Master. 
Some of this material was the further consideration of stories presented by 
the pictures in various art-glass windows we had seen. During this series of 
lessons a special trip was taken to see a particular art-glass window presenta- 
tion of Hofmann’s picture, Christ Among the Doctors, or Christ in the temple 
when He was 12 years old. 

The next series of lessons dealt with Some concrete, everyday problems of 
our children. The two teachers who were cooperating in this study discussed 
with the superintendent and principal which problems seemed most general 
and most important. They included problems which dealt with shop-lifting, 
being truthful, sharing, and being helpful. These are very commonplace, but 
they were some of the things in which the children most needed guidance. 
The teachers wrote objective stories about some of the children’s own expe- 
riences. These concrete presentations, rather than just abstract theorizing, 
were followed up by discussion and objective teacher-made tests which usually 
led to generalizations for further guidance. 

This was not considered primarily as a soul-saving program. It is readily 
admitted that there were no conversions nor radical improvements in behavior. 
For example, after we had talked about sharing, the boy who was hoarding 
several hundred marbles did not share them with his friends who had none, 
and after we had talked about truthfulness, the girl who had prevaricated 
when all the evidence was against her did not immediately turn over a new 
leaf. 

However, we felt that the children were more interested in these lessons, in 
general, than they had been in the quarterly Sunday school material. Also, 
these lessons seemed to provoke more study and thought on the part of the 
children themselves, and there was more to discuss, comprehend and have 
meaning in concrete material and first-hand experiences. In other words, we 
felt that these lessons provided a greater chance to help the children make 
their own decisions, defend their choices, and change their attitudes and ac- 
tions wherever necessary. 

This is presented as a review of an experimental study. Two teachers co- 
operated in this program during 2 years and it has been adapted by one 
teacher during the third year. However, the general plan could be followed 
by any teacher who is willing to help her students develop meaningful lesson 
material from first-hand experience, a study of the Bible and other reference 
books. 

* * * * * * * 
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Finally, the fifth aspect of evaluation will be touched on only to 
mention the use of anecdotal records. This is simply an individual 
folder for each pupil containing evidences of the pupil’s work, 
gathered occasionally through the school year. Pupils’ work—good, 
bad, and indifferent—will be collected through the years. We believe 
it will become increasingly helpful, enabling teachers to better under- 
stand their pupils. We also use a special report for problem children 
and pupils who fail their grades. There is also an individual report 
written by each teacher, for every pupil. Although it is an essay- 
type description it is written with reference to the following sug- 
gestions: 


’s INDIVIDUAL 3PIL REPORT RITTEN AT THE CLOSE OF E YEAR 
TEACHER’S INDIVIDUAL Puprt Report Wri CLOSE OF THE YE 


Pupil’s name 
Teacher’s name 


Will the teacher please write a summary bearing on the following points (and 
any other which she deems important) : 

1. Special abilities. 

2. Attitudes: toward work, play, school, teachers, other pupils. 

3. Special interests. What does this pupil aspire toward at this time? 

4. What are his special problems? In what direction does this pupil need to 
make the greatest growth? 

5. What has been his best achievement this year? How have you been able 
to help this pupil this year? If progress has not been satisfactory how do you 
account for it? 

6. Please give a report of incidents which are somewhat illustrative of this 
pupil’s behavior. 

7. Explain if you can just how this pupil’s behavior may have been influenced 
as a result of the time spent in your classroom. 

Submitted by the teaching staff of the Ohio State School for the 


Deaf. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Leader: Mr. Alan Crammatte, Louisiana School. 

Paper: Scouting in Schools for the Deaf, Mr. Vernon Wall, boys’ counselor, 
California School. 

Paper: Extra-Curricular Activities in Schools for the Deaf, Mr. W. Burton 
Moore, Missouri School. 


SCOUTING IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
(VERNON WALL, California School) 


Almost from the very inception of the Boy Scouts of America 
schools for the deaf found this program useful. The fact that several 
schools have maintained troops for 20 or more years gives testimonial 
to the effect that the scout program has met the test of educators who 
have used it skillfully. According to the survey conducted by the 
Pelican of the Louisiana State School for the Deaf there are 34 out 
of 45 schools canvassed which have scout troops. The usual set-up 
for a troop within a school for the deaf is as follows: 


1. The troops average 32 boys. 

2. The troop is handled by a scoutmaster and one or two 
assistants, all of whom volunteer their services and serve without 
pay. 

3. The scoutmaster is appointed by and responsible to the troop 
committee for the functioning of the troop. 
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4. The troop committee is composed of at least three adult 
male citizens. Up until the year 1934-85 about three-fourths 
of the troop committees were selected from outside the school 
but that year there was a complete reversal of the situation. 


During the year 1938-39 out of 34 schools 27 of the committees 
were selected from within the schools. 


5. If the troop is sponsored by an outside organization such 
as a civic club, the committee is usually selected from within the 
club. Now only 6 schools out of the 34 have sponsors outside the 
school faculty. 

6. The 34 schools having scouts have a total attendance of 
4,536 boys; of this, 24.16 percent or nearly one-fourth are regis- 
tered scouts. 

7. Weekly meetings are held under the supervision of the 
scoutmaster but usually with junior leaders in direct charge. 

8. Thirty-one out of thirty-four troops in schools for the deaf 
use the patrol method, thus placing the responsibility for the 
management of the troop largely in the hands of the boys. 

9. Provision is usually made for one or two outings during 
the year. Thirty-two out of the thirty-four troops definitely 
stress outdoor activities 

10. Twenty-seven of the thirty-four troops competed with 
hearing scouts in rallies, etc. 

11. All the troops either hold at least one court of honor a 
year or affiliate with the local court of honor. 


On what grounds can we justify the organization and maintenance 
of a scout troop in a school for the deaf? In the first place, justi- 
fication must be in terms of the present and future welfare of the deaf 
child. It must be educationally sound both in content and method. 

The method used by scouting is that recognized by educators every- 
where, namely, “Learning by doing.” It recommends itself to edu- 
cators of the deaf for the following reasons: 


1. Virtue is brought about by a desire for favorable recog- 
nition rather than by a fear of punishment. 

2. Scouting serves as a lever in the classroom. 

3. Scouting serves as a medium for the culture of other ac- 
tivities. 

(a) It encourages participation in sports. 

(6) It encourages high scholarship. 

(ec) It encourages being a good citizen at all times. 

(d) It encourages vocational exploration and development. 

(e) It encourages high moral standards. 

4. Scouting helps to give the deaf boy a feeling of equality 
with the hearing boy, for scouting brings the deaf boy into 
contact with both hearing boys and adults on a wholesome and 
sympathetic basis. 


Does scouting have a legitimate place in a school for the deaf? 
This is a fair question and one which any administrator has a right 
to ask. Should a deaf child be allowed or encouraged to spend his 
precious time in scouting, or could his time be better spent in other 
pursuits? In the first place, since the schools for the deaf are pri- 
marily educational institutions, scouting must function as an edu- 
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cational agency to have a right place in the school. In the second 
place, what it teaches must be worthy of the child’s attention. In 
the third place, it must not merely substitute something which can 
be taught better elsewhere, but must offer knowledge, skills, or inspi- 
rations, which are largely neglected by or poorly” adapted to other 
agencies. A survey of the content of the scout program shows that 
it meets this test. "The scout program incorporates a set of minimum 
requirements which a boy must master before he may advance from 
one rank to the next. To obtain the rank of tenderfoot a boy must 
acquire the skill of using certain knots; he must acquire knowledge 
of the respect due the flag of the United States; and, probably what 
is more important to the deaf boy, he must acquire inspiration by 
understanding and subscribing to an uplifting code—the scout oath 
and the scout laws. 

As the deaf boy progresses through second- and first-class ranks, 
he finds himself constantly confronted with acquiring of new knowl- 
edge and new skills. He is spurred on to these ace omplishments 
because he is learning by doing and has a chance to use what he is 
learning. The first- and second-class test requirements bring the 
deaf boy into contact, among other things, with the rudiments of 
first aid, cooking, fire building, thrift, swimming, map making and 
reading, signaling, proper use of knives and axes, the compass, na- 
ture study, and woodcraft. Although it is possible to conceive of a 
person living to a ripe old age in a “modern city without cooking so 
much as an egg, without ever treating an injury, without str iking a 
match, without swimming a stroke, and without using a knife, ax, 
or compass, still the average deaf boy will in time leave school and 
go back to his home community or possibly to the farm where these 
skills are useful and necessary. We cannot assume that the deaf 
child will learn these things on his own account as a normal child 
living at home might be expected to do. The daily program at 
school is too full and exacting, and during the vacation at home he 
finds himself pretty much on his own w ithout inspiration for self 
improvement. 

The crying need for more attention to fundamental arts such as 
cooking first came to me a number of years ago on my first outing 
with a group of deaf Scouts. I was stunned to find that an other- 
wise bright, active, progressive deaf boy 17 years of age did not know 
how to fry a piece of bacon in a skillet. He thought water must be 
used. And he was the most advanced of the group. 

At another time the need for development of simple skills stood 
out when three out of six scouts failed to pass fire building which 
requires the building of a fire using not more than two matches. 
This occurred on a hot, dry, grassy field where the accidental drop- 
ping of a lighted match would have started a serious grass fire. It 
was probably the first time these 12-year-old boys had ever had ocas- 
sion to use a match, and probably the first time the 17-year old had 
ever been confronted with the baffling problem of frying a piece of 
bacon. 

These examples indicate weak spots in the education of the deaf. 
But they are holes which Scouting can fill. The deaf boys should be 
given a chance to acquire at least the rudiments of such basic arts 
so fundamental to life itself. This can best be presented to the 
deaf boy by providing opportunity for the deaf to live the life which 
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exacts such accomplishments from its followers. And this is just 
what is being done by the 32 troops in schools for the deaf which 
were reported by the Pelican’s survey as stressing outdoor activities 
and encouraging their scouts to meet the first- and second-class 
requirements. 

After achieving the rank of first class a Scout proceeds to the rank 
of eagle by way of acquiring merit badges. A merit badge is an 
award to a Scout for having completed certain specified minimum 
requirements in some particular field. There are over 100 different 
fields or merit badges offered. Most of them deal with vocations 
and are designed to acquaint the Scout with various vocations and 
with men within these vocations that they might be better able to 
select their life work. The estimated average of over a thousand 
merit badges earned yearly by the deaf Scouts indicates that this 
part of the Scout program has been found not only valuable but 
interesting to the deaf Scout. 

The fact that the Scout program presents a progressive ladder for 
the acquiring of knowledge and skills valuable to the welfare of the 
deaf, which are not likely to be acquired elsewhere, has sold Scouting 
to educators in the majority of our schools for the deaf. The num- 
ber of schools having Scouts has grown from 25 in 1933 to 34 in 
1939. 

The success or failure of a Scout troop within a school for the deaf 
depends greatly upon the establishment and maintenance of proper 
relationship with other activities within the school. What should 
that relationship be? The very nature of Scouting is such that much 
of the spiritual and moral aspect of the program is lost to the boy 
unless the good will of all members of the faculty and other respected 
adults is enjoyed. Friction often arises between the Scout troop and 
other organizations because of the sincere belief of the leaders of 
each activity that his is the more important and should receive the 
primary attention of the boys. This is especially true regarding the 
athletic program and the Scouting. Both vie for the boys’ free time. 
Tn a school where Scouting is strong and the athletic program weak, 
troop functions may so consume the boys’ time that the establishment 
of an adequate athletic program may be very difficult. Or we may 
find the other extreme—a well-filled athletic program which leaves 
no time for Scouting activities. In extreme cases the boy has no time 
for Scouting save by sacrificing a practice period with his athletic 
team and for this he may be removed from the team or he may be 
forced to give up Scout hikes or swims because he is told such would 
injure his muscles for his particular sport. The boy is forced to 
choose between participation in one activity or the other. No scout- 
master worthy of the name would ever advise a boy to give up his 
athletic ambitions for participation in a Scout activity. The Scout 
program does not attempt to substitute for the athletic program in 
a boy’s life but rather to encourage his participation in wholesome 
sports in a wholesome manner and to foster his all-round physical 
development. At the same time we who are acquainted with Scout- 
ing know that such a forced choice is unfair to the deaf boy and 
detrimental to his fullest educational dev elopment. Also it has long 
been considered that a high degree of specialization by students of 
high-school age and younger is ‘not to the ultimate advantage of the 
boy but merely for the honor of the team. An all-around physical 
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development will often win as many medals and will certainly build 
a man with a better physique. 

A notable example of this came to my attention a short time ago. 
About 2 years ago a very active Scout wished to qualify for the 
athletic merit beline. This brought him into contact with the track 
coach. The coach worked with him on the merit badge and also 
interested him in trying out for track. He tried the 880 and much 
to his surprise he found that he liked it and had ability. When the 
1939 season rolled around he found himself winning almost every 
meet. Suddenly he was warned that he must give up participation 
in Scout activities or he would be removed from the team. The boy 
was perplexed and lost not a little sleep over it but decided to take 
part in the Scout hike and camp regardless of the consequences. He 
was promptly expelled from the team. The coach reconsidered, how- 
ever, and allowed him to run anyway. As a result he not only won 
but looked plenty good doing it. Apparently the hike with a pack 
cand the sleeping on the hard ground was beneficial rather than harm- 
ful to him. And certainly he is better educated by his experience on 
the hike and his participation in activities with hearing Scouts. 

In summary, I must say that Scouting has met the test of time in 
schools for the deaf. It is filling an important gap in the education 
of the deaf boy and can only be as useful to the Peat as the leaders 
of Scouting make it. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
(W. Burton Moore, Missouri Schoo!) 


In dealing with any subject, it is usually best to try to define it 
first. Several years ago it was comparatively easy to define extra- 
curricular activities because almost all of them were being organized 
and carried on by the students themselves with very little assistance 
from the teachers. The activities were participated in outside of 
school time and the schools furnished very little or no equipment. 
These activities were extra-curricular. 

Now, it is very difficult to define extra-curricular activities because 
many teachers have some part in their organization and promotion; 
school time, space, and equipment are provided ; participation is en- 
couraged ; Rad: in some cases, full-time directors are employed. 

Because of this new development, extra-curricular activities have 
been variously designated as “semi-curricular,” “collateral,” “co-cur- 
ricular,” and “extra-class.” However, the title “extra-curricular,” is 
the most common and is used in most cases. This merely indicates that 
the trend is toward curricularizing these activities in our schools 
today. 

“Extra-curricular activities are not new. In fact, they are about 
as old as organized education itself,” says Harry C. McKown in his 
book, Extra-Curricular Activities. Many of these activities were to 
be found in ancient schools. For example, athletic contests, clubs, 
music, dramatics, and special day celebrations were a part of the 
school life of students in ancient Greece. Therefore it is incorrect 
to surmise that extra-curricular activities are modern practices which 
have employed in recent years. 
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Our early American secondary schools were imitations of the col- 
lege. For that reason many of our school activities, including the 
extra-curricular, were copies of the college programs. About the only 
activities which did not come from the co ollege were those developed in 
recent years such as the home room and Boy Scouts. 

There are three periods in the development of extracurricular ac- 
tivities. Of course, the dates of these periods vary in different schools 
and in different localities. First, the students organized the activities 
themselves, and the teachers took no part in them. The teachers had 
no interest in what the students did outside of the classroom. They 
ignored the social and physic: al lives of the students. . We might call 
this the period of opposition. 

The second period developed when the teachers began to be alarmed 
at the increasing interest which the students had for outside activities 
such as athletics, social events, and clubs. The faculties carried on a 
campaign of opposition to those outside activities which were detract- 
ing from the interest in the classroom work. This was the period of 
toleration. 

We are in the third period now, that of cooperation. The teach- 
ers began to recognize the educational possibilities in these activities. 
They decided that the activities should be capitalized upon rather than 
fought against, and made moves in that direction. Books and articles 
have been printed ; addresses and conferences have been held, showing 
the values of these activities in the educational field. 

The general conception of education has changed in the last decade. 
The older theory of education was to develop the brain and the 
brain only. It was felt that this was all that was necessary. The 
mind was developed through reading and studying history, arithme- 
tic, writing, and algebra. Many teachers as well as other people 
believed in the theor y that if the child fulfilled requirements to make 
certain credits and received his certificate or diploma, his education 

yas complete. 

The new education stresses all-roundness. The child comes into 
school to be developed, not only mentally but physically, socially, and 

spiritually. This newer education recognizes that the child must be 

educated in all four of these phases in order to be a well-rounded 
individual. It emphasizes the fact that the student, mentally, spiritu- 
ally, physically, and socially, is much more important than any of 
the subjects in the curriculum. 

Extracurricular activities provide opportunities for the develop- 
ment of the all-round individual. The child, deaf or hearing, has 
several natural urges or drives. Sometimes teachers and parents 
mistake these urges for mischief in the child. A broad understanding 
is necessary for the recognition of these natural child possessions. It 
is natural, for instance, for the child to imitate, to show off, to want 
to be with others, or to desire to be praised. Extra-curricular activi- 
ties offer opportunities for the satisfaction of these urges or drives 
in the child. For example, an athletic team takes a trip. The migra- 
tory urge is satisfied; the students on the team get much benefit ‘and 
satisfaction from the opportunity to see other laces and events. The 
urge for loyalty is given a chance for expression in that the student 
is a member of a group. The desire for approbation has an oppor- 
tunity for satisfaction because, when the student performs well, he 
receives praise from the coach and other members of the team. Then, 
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too, in participating on his school team the student has the oppor- 
tunity to satisfy his’ urge for finding out about himself and other 
things. He becomes curious about his own ability and characteristics 
and through actual competition he is able to experiment with and 
develop them. 

Although I have spoken of education in general thus far, I am 
sure that the theory of the newer education; that is, all-round devel- 
opment in those four above-named phases, mental, physical, social, 
and spiritual, applies in the education of the deaf as well as the hear- 
ing. Extracurricular activities are particularly effective in providing 
for this all-round development in the education of the deaf. 

In dealing further with the organization of extracurricular activi- 
ties in schools for the deaf, I have chosen to tell something of the 
program which we have started at the Missouri School. Our program 
is only in its second year of operation and is not yet complete by any 
means. However, we feel that we are gradually building up a pro- 
gram of activities which is essential in the training of students for 
good citizenship. 

We have as our aim in the education of the child who comes to us 
development in all phases of his life—mental, social, physical, moral, 
vocational, civic, and recreational. The extracurricular activities in 
which the students participate offer opportunities for educational 
development which are not found in the classroom and shops. With 
the addition of an extracurricular program in our school we feel that 
we are keeping in step with the progressive principles of education. 

Following is a simple outline of the extracurricular program which 
we have organized thus far: 

I. Athletics. 
1. Football. 
2. Basketball. 
D. Sree, . 
. Recreational games and tournaments. 
1. Table tennis. 
2. Horseshoes, 
3. Checkers. 
. Chinker-chek, 
. Shuffleboard. 
3. Quoitennis. 
. Cork-ball. 
8. Movies. 
. Intramural sports. 
1. Football. 
2. Basketball. 
3. Volley ball. 
4. Track. 
5. Softball. 
IV. Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts. 
V. Literary societies. 
VI. Clubs and hobbies, 
VII. Social events. 
VIII. Military training. 


Every student is encouraged to take part in one or more extra- 
curricular activities. They are made to feel that participation in these 
activities is a privilege. Of course, a student is not allowed to over- 
load with outside work. Sometimes it is wise for him to devote 
most of his time to his academic and shop work. If students are 
able to keep up their school work and take part in several activities 
they are allowed to do so. In many cases the interest of the student 
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in the school has been increased by his success in some extracurric- 
ular activity, and he has made greater progress in his school work. 

You might be further interested in the separate phases of our pro- 
gram. Athletics is named first. Jesse Feiring Williams, a well- 
known leader in the field of physical education, evaluates athletics 
thus: “Of all the activities of the school curriculum, none is as rich 
with educational outcomes as the play, games, sports, and athletics 
of physical education.” The values derived by those taking part 
in athletics are greater than those received from any other extra- 
curricular activity. 

The growing student needs a vigorous program of physical de- 
velopment. Football, basketball, and track provide this oppor- 
tunity. In order to be efficient, the competitor must have good health. 
The first cardinal principle of secondary education is “health. 

fducational values are great in athletics. They afford social 
training. As a student is only a part of a team, he learns to sub- 
ordinate himself for the good of the group. In doing this, he 
learns cooperation. He is taught to put forth his best efforts and 
to think quickly and accurately. He will find that it does not pay 
to lose his temper. Our athletics provide one of the best opportuni- 
ties for developing good sportsmanship. Those who participate learn 
that they must abide by the rules of the game and play fair. 

Although the athlete may never compete after he leaves school, 
he does take with him these educational values which will stand 
him in good stead all through his life. These “carry over” values 
are important medians in the organization of an extracurricular 
activity program. 

At the Missouri School we find that our athletic teams are an 
excellent means of favorably advertising the school. Our teams 
go to other towns in different parts of the State to play in athletic 
contests. The boys always make a favorable impression by their 
determined and sportsmanlike play. We have people asking ques- 
tions about the team and school. Usually they are people who know 
little or nothing about the State school for the deaf. Since there are 
so few people who know about the education of the deaf, we feel 
that our athletic teams are providing a very favorable and impressive 
means of educating people as to the importance e of deaf training. 

One important reason for our success in athletics is the fact that 
our school is a member of the State High School Athletic Association. 
We observe the same rules of eligibility that the high-school teams 
observe and of course are eligible to play any high-school team or 
participate in all State contests. All schools for the deaf should, if 
possible, be members of their State high school athletic associations. 
By being a member, the school subjects itself to certain rules of eligi- 
bility which are necessary for desirable results in athletics. Mem- 
bership alleviates difficulty in arranging schedules. It is not 
necessary to play professional, college, or independent teams in order 
to fill out a schedule. 

We follow the practice of having junior or B teams in our three 
major sports. This plan gives a greater number of boys an oppor- 
tunity to participate and at the same time, younger boys are de- 
veloped for varsity teams when they grow older. These teams have 
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their own coaches and meet other teams of similar age and size. 
Emblems are awarded these B team members at the end of the year. 
The B team not only provides an opportunity for the younger “would 
be” athletes, but we find it to be an excellent activity for some older 
boys who are not sufficiently developed physically to participate on 
the varsity team. 

The value of our athletic program is not measured by the number 
of games we win or lose or the number of trophies in our trophy 
case. We feel that our athletics are beneficial because they teach 
sportsmanship, cooperation, self-control, leadership, and fellowship. 

The next activity on our program is recreational activities and 
games. In a school for the deaf, the student spends all of his time 
at the school. His home life is replaced by living in a dormitory. 
During these spare hours “at home,” the student has need of whole- 
some activities to occupy his time. 

At the Missouri School, we promote all sorts of tournaments, both 
inside and outside the dormitories, such as, table tennis, horseshoes 
(rubber, inside—and iron, outside), checkers, chinker-chek, shuffle- 
board, volley ball, cork ball, badminton, softball, touch football, 
basketball, quoitennis, archery, track, and dominoes. At intervals 
we organize competitions between various groups or dormitories. 
Girls as well as boys take part in all of these recreational activities 
with the exception of football and track. 

Many of these activities have a “carry over” value. That is, they 
may be used in the recreational life of the individuals after they have 
left school and established homes of their own. In these years of 
hurry and stress, people are turning more and more to activities such 
as these for recreation. If students are educated in the use of whole- 
some recreational activities while in school, these same activities are 
bound to carry over into their adult lives and make life more sane 
and more pleasant. 

Once each school year we put on an extra-curricular activity pro- 
gram in which many of the games, stunts, and activities are presented. 
The program is held in the gymnasium and all faculty members, 
students who are not taking part, and townspeople are invited to 
attend. We try to give the greatest possible number of students 
some part or responsibility in the program. Students not only take 
part in particular events but are given duties as ushers, property 
managers, scorekeepers, referees, etc. 

Another very important extracurricular activity at the Missouri 
School for the Deaf is Scouting for both boys and girls. We have 
a boys’ troop and a girls’ troop. These troops have competent scout- 
masters who are members of our faculty. The boys troop is in the 
Central Missouri Area for Boy Scouts and takes part in all its rallies 
and competitions. 

We have a spacious new stone Scout cabin on our grounds for the 
exclusive use of the Scouts. The troops use the cabin for most of 
their regular meetings and for many other Scout activities. 

Too much cannot be said of the value of Scout training. Warden 
Lawes of Sing Sing Prison, in his book, Twenty Thousand Years in 
Sing Sing, says that 90 percent of the inmates of that prison have 
never belonged to an organization like the Boy Scouts. When we 
stop to consider the virtues, skills, and qualities which Scout activities 
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teach, the value of this extra-curricular activity is not easily 
overlooked. 

The Scout program promotes character building, health, religious 
growth, citizenship, leadership, self-reliance, skills, educational 
achievement, thrift, athletic ability, sportsmanship, and safety. 
Scout activities help diversify the school program. They get a boy 
or girl acquainted with the out-of-doors and enable them to make 
use of it and enjoy it. They give some students an opportunity to 
make good who cannot shine in other school activities. Scout activi- 
ties give the deaf students a chance to mingle with hearing students 
and make contacts which will be useful to them in later life. They 
help build study habits and will power to dig out problems for them- 
selves in their effort to advance. A fraternal spirit is developed 
amongst the students, and interest in the school is increased. 

One of the oldest extra-curricular activities at the Missouri School 
is that of literary societies. All students from the fifth grade up 
take part in literary society programs. Of course, only a ‘few take 
part in each one, but all are required to participate at some time 
during the year. 

A central committee of faculty members draws up a tentative pro- 
gram for the year and assigns dates to each of three sponsors. Pro- 
grams are held once each month during the school year. 

The following kinds of material are usable for literary-society 
programs ; original stories, poems and essays, simple dramatizations, 
feature stor ies, , debates, current events, book and movie reviews, reci- 
tations and readings, biogr aphies, and parliamentary law. 

The main values of the literary society may be summarized as fol- 
lows: It offers opportunity for actual practice in speaking and ex- 
pressing one’s self, for enlarging the vocabulary, for learning to 
think logically, for acquiring poise when in front of an audience, and 
for widening and deepening the students interest in the literary 
world. 

At the beginning of the last school year, several clubs were started 
for the students in our school. This has proven a very successful 
activity and will be continued next fall. 

There are many clubs amongst adults of this age and time. A 
great deal of time is given to such clubs as recreational, social, edu- 
cational, political, fraternal and service. Mr. Harry C. McKown 
says: 

The school club, while differing somewhat from the adult club in aims, mate- 
rials, and methods, can nevertheless occupy an equally important place in the 
lives of the students of the school. 

The clubs which were organized include the following: Travel 
Club, Busy Needles Club (knitting), Camera Club, Stamp Club, and 
Open Trails Club (hiking). The members of these clubs were se- 
lected on the basis of the students’ interests. The club activities were 
related as much as possible to curricular material. It was felt that 
the purpose of being a member of any club should be at least one of 
the following: Exploratory, social, service, cultural, or recreational. 
Club sponsors were carefully chosen from the faculty. It is better 
to leave a club unorganized than to have as its sponsor an unsym- 
pathetic and uninterested person. Membership in the clubs was 
voluntary. Every student was not encouraged to join a club, this 
being the first year of organization. Membership was limited in all 
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cases. Clubs with large memberships defeat their own purpose be- 
cause there is so little opportunity for direct participation. They 
are also fertile ground for “parasites.” 

Some clubs meet: once a week, others twice a month. The activities 
of students in schools for the deaf are usually many and the Missouri 
School is no exception. It is best for such organizations as clubs to 
meet not more than once a week. Each club files a charter in the 
office of the director of extra-curricular activities. This is a record 
of internal organization of the club containing answers to such ques- 
tions as: Name; purpose, time; place and frequency of meetings; 
officers and committees; activities and work; membership require- 
ments; sponsor; amount of dues; slogan, colors or flower. 

Clubs are never allowed to meet without their sponsors. Every 
precaution is taken to prevent any activity within the clubs which 
would tend to make them secret organizations. Initiation ceremonies 
of any kind are not allowed; neither are signs, grips or pass words. 
Club officers may be given titles according to their duties and re- 
flecting the activities of the club. For example; in place of electing 
a president of the Travel Club, a chief guide or tour conductor is 
elected. The person who has the duties of secretary is the mail clerk. 
Similar titles for the officers of the Camera Club are: Artist and 
keeper of the dark room. Clubs may present assembly programs 
dramatizing their activities. “Club nights” may be arranged and 
each club given a certain length of time to present some interesting 
part of its work. 

The same clubs should not be organized year after year It is 
wise to have different clubs on intervening years, thereby giving the 
students a wider ranger of interests and at the same time preventing 
any overloading of student schedules. 

Another very important extracurricular activity in any school is 
that of social events. In this activity we include parties, picnics, 
banquets, and dances. 

When any social event is to be staged, the director of extra- 
curricular activities is responsible for selecting sponsors or chaperons. 
The director and the sponsor form a committee which meets at least 
3 days before the party for the purpose of perfecting plans. The 
committee decides upon such matters as, who should come to the 
party, time of day and length of time the party should last, place, 
regulations governing the party, who shall chaperon, and the nature 
of activities, games or dancing for the event. 

The practice of “getting up” a party on the spur of the moment is 
to be discouraged. Any social event should be adequately planned 
for and directed in order to be worth while. 

Social events which are successful have certain values in that they 
develop the students socially, afford wholesome amusement, and they 
increase interest in school life. We should all realize that school 
social events are as important. in the students’ life as outdoor games 
and activities. Students should be allowed to have their parties. 
The educational opportunities of the school can be improved by pre- 
senting a variety of activities in its social events, encouraging the 
backward, and teaching the right conduct in all those who participate. 

The Illinois School for the Deaf has a very good plan for making 
a schedule of social events as well as other activities. An activities 
committee, consisting of three or four faculty members, is responsible 
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for making a schedule of all events for each month. Before the first 
of each month every social event, athletic contest, meeting of any 
sort, program, and so forth, is reported to the activities committee. 
The committee arranges the schedules on printed forms, making cer- 
tain that there are no conflicts, and distributes copies to all school 
officials from the managing officer down. This plan is practical and 
insures adequate preparation for each event. 

The last extra-curricular activity on our program is military train- 
ing. The Missouri School is one of the few schools for the deaf in the 
United States which gives this training for the boys. There are 3 
companies consisting of 37 boys in each company. They drill 30 
minutes a day 4 days each week, under the direction of a person who 
is experienced in military instruction. Military maneuvers which are 

taught include: Manual of Arms, school of the squad, school of the 

platoon, and school of the soldier. Each year, near the close of 
school, competition is held for individual and company honors. In- 
spection is made by Adjutant General Means and his assistant, Lieu- 
tenant Yancey, of the Missouri National Guard. A plate is added 
each year to an “add-a-plate” shield indicating the winning company. 
Medals are awarded the captain and two lieutenants of the winning 
company. Medals are also awarded to the first-, second-, and third- 
place winners in individual competition in Manual of Arms. 

Each morning the companies line up in formation for reveille. In 
the evening they line up again for retreat. The flag bearer lowers 
the flag and folds it properly while the bugler sounds retreat. The 
11 commissioned adet officers of the school are members of the “En 
Avant” Club, which in English means “Onward.” These officers are 
as follows: Major, adjutant captain, 3 captains, and 6 lieutenants. 


They are taught to be good examples of leadership, conduct, and 
cooperation. They not only direct the companies in the battalions 
but assist the supervisors in the dormitories in every way possible. 


They are boys of the highest type of character and are allowe’ more 


privileges than the privates. The officers are provided with Sam 
Browne belts for their uniforms. 

All boys in the school are dressed in khaki wool-serge uniforms 
with lapel collars and officers pants. This manner of dress fits in 
nicely with our military drill. During training periods and all 
maneuvers each boy is provided with regular United States rifle. 

We feel that military training in a school for the deaf has its 
merits. It aids in training boys to have sound bodies, trained minds, 
and good morals. It teaches patriotism. It offers a certain amount 
of physical training, and the general carriage of the body is improved, 
which is very important in the training of the deaf. Better coordi- 
nation between mind and muscle is developed. Boys are taught to 
respect authority and to execute commands quickly without question. 

The activities which I have covered make up for the most part our 
extra-curricular program. There are other events during the year 
which I have not mentioned such as Christmas programs, Founders 
Day program, trips to the street fair, circus, commencement activ- 
ities, and so forth. All such activities are extra-curricular and have 
their place in the program of any school. There are other extra- 
curricular activities which could be organized in schools for the Guat. 
Any one school, of course, could not afford to promote all the extre 
curricular activities that it is possible to organize. 
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Others which I might take time to mention briefly are: School 
banks and banking, the home room, the student council, the assembly, 
dramatics, school trips and tours, and school publications. 

The purpose of school banking is not to have the student save 
money but to teach him the habits of thrift. We might say that 
thrift is an accumulation of habits such as systematic saving, con- 
servative spending, wise investing, and sane giving. Any habit can 
be developed only by constant use. School banks provide opportuni- 
ties for the student to develop these habits of thrift. 

There are several essentials of any good school banking system. 
It is very important that the teacher or sponsor be free from any 
financial responsibility; the system should allow opportunity for 
withdrawal; and there should never be any occasion for the tempta- 
tion of theft or dishonesty. 

There are various types of school banking systems. The “pass- 
book,” the “school bank,” and the “stamp card” systems are the best. 
One “passbook” system is in use at the Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf in Pittsburgh—the passbook system originated by Edu- 
cational Thrift Service, Inc., 22 Park Place, New York City—from 
which the banking materials may be obtained. This system is new 
and the Pittsburgh school is finding it very successful. 

A passbook is issued to each depositor and his account opened di- 
rectly in the school. He may deposit 5 cents at a time or any multi- 
ple thereof. Some local bank or banks act as depository for the 
funds from the students. When a student’s deposits reach a total 
of $10, the money is transferred to an ordinary savings account in his 
name and he is given a master bankbook. This system is probably 
the best of the three systems, and anyone desiring full particulars 
should write the address given above. 

The home room is a comparatively new extracurricular activity. 
It originated from the old opening exercise period when attendance 
was taken, announcements were made and devotionals held. Educa- 
tors have realized the excellent opportunities offered by this informal 
period for individual and group guidance. With the present trend 
toward all-round development, the home room has acquired impor- 
tance as a place and time for this very important phase in education. 

The home room offers an opportunity for better acquaintance be- 
tween student and teacher, for individual and group guidance, and 
an appropriate place for handling of routine matters such as reading 
and discussing notices, distributing tickets, taking attendance, and 
discussing school problems informally. 

Each home room should lave a competent sponsor. Each one may 
select a name and motto. Meetings should be held about once a week. 
Officers are elected and committees appointed. Different types of 
programs are held and occasionally a home-room program is pre- 
sented in assembly. Home-room programs are for educational pur- 
poses only. The material may be divided into three types, guidance, 
seasonal, and free choice. “Guidance” programs should deal with 
thrift, moral training, personal habits, vocational guidance, and rec- 
reational guidance. “Seasonal” programs are given at appropriate 
times such as Christmas, Thanksgiving, Fire Prevention Week, 
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Safety Week, and Courtesy Week. “Free choice” material is that 
which the students and their sponsor select themselves. bet 

Any organization within a school which permits student partici- 
pation in the general control of the activities of the school would fall 
under the head of student council. It might be called student sen- 
ate, school congress, or some similar title in place of student council. 
Some schools for the deaf have this extra-curricular activity in 
practice at the present time. 

Examples of student council activities are: Conduct lost and 
found department; welcome new students; manage candy store; 
maintain information desk; assume care of school trophies; encour- 
age good manners at athletic contests; encourage good behavior 
about school, and many others. 

E. K. Fretwell, in his book, “Extracurricular Activities in See- 
ondary School,” calls the assembly the “town meeting of the school.” 
Regular assembly programs help to unify the school. They may be 
supplementary to classroom work and are valuable in increasing 
student interest in the school. Harry C. McKown says, in speaking 
of assembly programs, “The main objective should be the education 
of the audience rather than the education of the performers.” His 
reason is that more people will be benefited. Dramatization, demon- 
stration, and exhibition programs should be used as much as possible. 

A central committee should be responsible for all assembly pro- 
grams and make sure that adequate preparation is made for each 
program. 

Another very important extra-curricular activity for schools for 
the deaf is dramatics. The earliest educators recognized the educa- 
tional value of dramatics. Many schools use dramatics in their pro- 
grams, such as plays, pageants, circuses, fairs, pantomimes, silhou- 
ettes, puppetry, and vaudeville. Dramatics are valuable in teaching 
literature, history, and geography, as well as many other subjects. 

School trips and tours are valuable activities in the education of 
the deaf. One type of school trip is the short one which is usually 
correlated with regular school work. The other is the longer one, 
which is usually made to some point of interest. These trips better 
acquaint the student with industry, and with surrounding country 
and tend to make him a better citizen because of this first-hand 
knowledge. 

Most schools for the deaf have a printing department in their 
vocational school. In some, the students get out regular editions of 
different types of school publications. The work is almost all done 
outside of regular school hours and is therefore an extracurricular 
activity. 

There are three main school publications, the newspaper, the year- 
book, and the handbook. Others of lesser importance are extras, 
pep books, department publications, and who’s who. This activity 
1s valuable in teaching language, giving school news, fostering school 
spirit, student self-expression, and other educational advantages. 

In closing, I shall mention something about the qualifications and 
work of the director of extracurricular activities. He has an impor- 
tant position. His position is just as logical and important as that 
of a director of the curriculum. The director is responsible for the 
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organization, development, and promotion of this phase of school 
life. His organization should reach all the students in the school. 
He should assist in assigning sponsors to particular activities and 
assist those sponsors with any problems. He should provide mate- 
rials and equipment and distribute them to the proper places. He is 
an authorized administrator to whom the individual advisers are 
responsible. 

The program should be evenly proportioned and planned so that 
the greatest numbers will receive the greatest good. The director 
should not attempt to act as sponsor for the various activities. 
This is no more logical than for the principal or supervising teacher 
to teach all the subjects in the curriculum. He is a supervisory 
officer who develops plans, charges responsibility, and encourages 
participation. 

The director must cultivate the teachers’ friendship and win their 
confidence. Especially must he cultivate the friendship of those who 
rather resent his appointment, his position, or his program. He 
must show that he recognizes that extracurricular activities are sec- 
ondary interests of the teacher, and that the important concern of 
the teacher is his classroom work. 

A director must be of the highest type of character. He must be 
a teacher, friend, and counselor. He should be well educated and 
have experience in teaching. This serves to give him greater respect 
on the part of the teachers on the faculty. And finally, the director 
should have a pleasing personality, sympathy, unbounded enthusiasm, 
honesty, and a straightforward outlook on life. 

I am deeply grateful to Mr. Harry C. McKown, prominent au- 
thority on extra- “curricular activities, for his kindly ‘advice extended 
to me in starting my extracurricular program. He offered many 

valuable suggestions in his class on this subject at the University of 
Missouri, and I also keep a copy of his excellent book, Extracur- 
ricular Activities, on my desk. 


SOCIAL AND CHARACTER TRAINING 


Leader: Mr. Leonard M. Elstad, superintendent, Minnesota School. 

-aper: Extracurricular Activities as Aids in Social and Character Training, 
Mrs. Ruth K. Birck, California School. 

Paper: Self Government, Student Councils, Military Training, and Similar 
Groups as Aids in Social and Character Training, Mr. T. L. Ingle, superintend- 
end, Missouri School. 

Paper: Girl Scouts at the Ohio State School for the Deaf—1938-39, Miss 
Jean R. McDonald and Miss Margaret Westervelt, Ohio School. 

Paper: The Silver Star Club, Miss Francelia Streator and Miss Maybelle 

Wise, Ohio School. 

Panel discussion led by Mr. Sam B. Craig, principal, Kendall School. 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES AS AIDS IN SOCIAL AND 
CHARACTER TRAINING 


(Mrs. RutH K. Brirck, California School) 


T am happy to have this opportunity to speak a few minutes on 
this worth-while subject dealing with social training and character 
development of the children of ‘today. 
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In the field of social training and character, our aim is to help 
boys and girls to develop right attitudes and habits to enable them 
to live happily and to get along well with other people now and in 
the years to come. We are all more or less familiar with the benefits 
derived from the various group or club meetings, such as, for instance, 
the Girl Reserves, the Camp Fire Girls, Boy Scouts, the Literary 
Society, Sunday school, and so forth. Therefore, I do not wish to 
take much time to discuss the remarkable and valuable work that this 
organization or social gatherings can do or are doing for our young 
boys and girls to show them how to live. I feel strongly, however, 
the time has come when we ought to revise all our techniques to allow 
more recognition, if that is at all possible, of each individual child 
in the course of his daily living in our school. We now are becoming 
more and more conscious of his need of security and a sense of 
belonging in the school group. The good teacher knows that the 
child must have clear and frequent evidence of the fact that the 
teacher and the people around him believe in him and recognize his 
worth as an individual. He must feel that he is an accepted member 
of the group. He must be satisfied with our relationship to him. 
It is our responsibility to see that we have planned activities to meet 
his own particular needs. 

If we wish to maintain good mental health in each child, we must 
give him every chance to measure the task in terms of his learning. 
I have often been faced by this question, “Do our activities serve ends 
and goals which the child can appreciate and understand, or are they 
meaningless and remote from his actual life?” I am sure that we 
adults would not persist long at our tasks if we did not understand 
their purpose or the goals they served. I am afraid that some of us 
are guilty because we require our children to go through many mo- 
tions, the sense of which they have never understood. When we find 
a child dissatisfied, it is our responsibility to investigate the cause of 
his unhappiness and to see whether he is aware of the purpose of 
the activities in which he is engaging or whether the activities are 
actually important. in his dev elopment. We might as well face the 
fact that our children are no longer willing to waste time upon 
activities which have no connection with their lives or have no mean- 
ing for them. What do we find such children wanting? Generally, 
with the older students, what they want is work; with the younger 
children, it is something worth while that they want to do. Always 
they are seeking some means of realizing the value of themselves as 
persons or they are seeking some place which they can fit into or 
belong to. When the school offers real educative experience for the 
adolescent, when he is engaged in an pert vat which means something 
to him, which makes him both successful ‘and happy, which spells 
security for him, preserves his self-respect, and gives him social ac- 
ceptance, then it is my humble opinion that we will no longer have a 
problem. However, we cannot impose such creative experience from 
without, nor can we hope to foster it from within, in an atmosphere 
of pressure and strain. Hurrying children from one activity to 
another, drilling them in an ex xhausting series of skills and accom- 
plishments will not bring good results. ‘In our ver y eagerness to give 
them the best of all possible opportunities for enrichment and growth, 
we must be careful not to deny them time for self-exploration and 
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complete satisfaction for the development of something which will 
be worth while. We must weigh carefully against that constant pres- 
sure of time so characteristic of our modern life. More than any 
skill or knowledge, all of us need time to think, to feel, to study, and 
to find our own values and meanings for living. 

When our children have these crowding interests of their own, we 
are apt to add our demands on their time. There is, for example, 
“school” definitely taking a large portion of the waking day. There 
are the scheduled meal hours. And in the few remaining hours out- 
side of schooltime, mealtime, and bedtime there are claims of play 
and outdoor exercise, afternoon resting on their beds, hobbies and 
special interests, home work, and what we like to think of as cultural 
pursuits. To fit all these into the students’ few leisure hours, to allow 
each its due share of time and attention and still protect the child 
from a sense of hurry and pressure—this is the task which challenges 
us who would guide and guard him. Extra-curricular activities is 
the answer; something that will be appropriate to the child and make 
him wholesomely happy. 

It is we who must balance the budget of the child’s free time. We 
cannot leave it entirely to the child himself since he is obviously not 
able to weigh the relative values of conflicting claims upon his time. 
The doctor insists on his schedule of rest, sleep, and mealtimes; the 
teacher on her daily quota of schooling and homework; the gym- 
nasium teacher on certain hours of outdoor play and practice, and 
so forth. Here again extra-curricular activities serve as an aid in 
studying this problem of divided time. 

With the upper-grade students, we have found little talks, real 
heart-to-heart talks, very helpful in securing their cooperation. We 
hold discussions regarding their conduct problems, discussions which 
are truly remedial and constructive as well as diagnostic, because 
they— 

(1) Give the student the knowledge for right action. 

(2) Provide everyday life situations. We debate the action from 
the point of view of the student until we come to the form of conduct 
that is most desirable. 

(3) Offer the opportunity to discuss what are the socially desirable 
courses of action and why they are desirable. 

(4) Discover those situation types toward which students may 
persist in maintaining antisocial attitudes. 

(5) Discover those students, who, after training, persist in anti- 
social attitudes in all or a majority of situations. 

(6) Help the student to translate desire and knowledge into be- 
havidr by leading them through conduct assignments. 

For instance, we should be able to show the pupils how to think 
out such problems as these : 

(1) What would you do in the case of thoughtlessness? 
(2) How may one economize, save or bank to acquire the thrift habit? 
(3) What is meant by playing fair by following the Golden Rule? 
(4) What is it to show good sportsmanship at all times? 
Does it pay? 
(5) Do people have wrong ideas regarding self-control? 
(6) What strange ideas do some people have about obedience? 


Do you know of anyone who thinks it is a mark of weakness to 
obey? 
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(7) What is meant by “good manners”? 
How do we know what is “right conduct’? 
(A good boy will probably be a good man.) 
(8) Suggest situations: 
Responsibility. 
Kindliness. 
Gratitude. 
Honesty. 
Truthfulness. 
Cleanliness of body and mind. 
Thoughtfulness. 
Helpfulness. 
Courtesy. 
Consideration of those around him. 
Respect for elderly people. 
Respect for personal and private property and so forth. 
(9) What ways are there to use leisure time properly? 
(10) What rewards are there for right habits, right attitudes and right 
conduct? 

If we are sincere in doing our share in helping the student to 
study his conduct through problems that have to do with his daily 
living, we will find that it will no longer be necessary to take dis- 
ciplinary measures, except with the very young children who cannot 
as yet judge right and wrong. Disciplinary measures only antago- 
nize children. Character education is not dependent upon indirect 
instruction scattered here and there in various subjects in the cur- 
riculum. It can be furthered directly in these extracurricular activi- 
ties. 

We should stand ready to give satisfying answers to all such 
questions as these: 

(1) Where did my baby sister come from? 

(2) Where did mother get my baby brother? 

(3) Where does rain come from? 

(4) What does God look like? 

(5) Why are oranges round? 

(6) Is the moon larger than the sun? 

(7) What is that part of the body which eliminates waste called? 

These and many other such questions can be answered only through 
orge unized extracurricular activities. 

It is our belief that boys and girls may profit greatly in helping 
with the preparations for parties, games, and prizes. Everyone 
who is interested at all in anything or in any activity that has to 
do with enriching the lives of the young people around us may 
share in the fine results of such activities. 

We have in a small measure tried this, but we hope in our own 
school that the time will come when we can let the older students take 
entire charge of a party and the planning of games and prizes for 
the younger children. Of course, these responsibilities would be 
carried with a housemother and a counselor guiding the older boys 
and girls in the correct way to plan and so forth. In the last 11 
years, the four parties of the year—Hallowe’en, Christmas, New 
Year’s, and St. Patrick’s Day—have been carried ‘out by the house- 
mothers and counselors in the school. Every year we notice that 
the older students are able to carry more and more responsibilities 
connected with all such functions. We feel that their working along 
with us has been good training for them and has given them satis- 
faction through giving the younger children pleasure, 
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We expect that, starting in the fall, our students will want to 
entertain the very young children perhaps once every 6 or 8 weeks. 
They will be expected ‘to plan games and refreshments in detail 
way ahead of time. This will teach them to behave socially and to be 
thoughtful and kind to the little folks. Thus, they will get into the 
habit of wanting to do something for others and will ther ‘eby derive 
a great deal of ‘pleasure and satisfaction themselves. 

E very other Sunday night, the adolescent girls (four at a time) 
take turns having a Sunday night spread. The affair takes place 
while the older pupils are at supper and lasts, at the most, just about 
2hours. The girls arrange the menu with the dietitian; make favors, 
nut baskets, and place cards; arrange the flowers; set the table; plan 
games, etc. They invite one housemother. This is certainly one 
activity of which they never tire, and it provides an opportunity for 
social development and character building which is more real than 
any book learning or lecture method. 

There is one other activity which is a source of great fun to our 
children, and that is having birthday parties. These parties that 
we have are very simple. Oftimes, there is just the birthday cake 
with candles and hot chocolate. Sometimes they have ice cream along 
with the cake, if they have the money from mother. They also have 
sandwiches as occasion permits, though not often. But always a 
birthday cake with candles. Birthdays offer opportunities for ritual- 
izing this concept of individual worth. Whatever form the birthday 
celebration takes, this stress on the individual should be manifest. 
Too often in our socialized age, such opportunities are lacking com- 
pletely. We should not belittle birthday parties. Many people pre- 
fer them to any other form of celebration. A party may be man- 
aged to permit these pleasures: 

“(1 ) It provides a chance to plan one’s own party and to have 
one’s own ideas carried out in detail. 

(2) It allows one to have a cake with one’s own name on it. 

(3) The choice of color for icing and candles may belong to the 
honored guest. 

(4) There is real ritual about lighting and cutting the cake. 

(5) There is joy, just for once, of being the only person to receive 
gifts. 

(6) There is the pleasure, even for small children, in receiving 
flowers. 

(7) The individual gets the spotlight for a short period. 

(8) He is treated to the movies, perhaps, or goes out to dinner. 
Let him have the privilege, if possible to invite two or three or four 
of his own particular friends. 

(9) Where money is scarce or the family is large the modest luxury 
of rolls at breakfast should serve the purpose. 

Birthdays should be very special days, and they may easily be 
made special. There is no recipe for birthdays except this one: Be 
sure that the celebration fits the age and the temperament of the hon- 
ored person and that it really honors him. Where else could social 
honor be paid other than in extracurricular activities outside the 
school-room ? 

All the children staying here in the school for the Christmas holi- 
days, those who are not so fortunate as'to be able to go home, some- 
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times 40 pupils assist in planning for Christmas Eve. They help to 
decorate the tree. The older pupils plan the games, take part on, the 
Christmas program—even help to set the table. They must be made 
to feel that they are vital and necessary and important persons 
contributing to the children’s entertainment. There is very warm 
and friendly relationship existing between the children and those 
adults staying here for the holidays. 

You may be interested to know something of the types of extra- 
curricular activities we have in our school: 


(1) Supervised play on the playgrounds. (Conducted by the University 
of California student assistants in charge. They get 50 cents an 
hour and work on the average of 3 hours a day.) 

Swimming: Names of strokes. 
Life-saving lessons. 
Games: Basketball, badminton, tennis, soccer, indoor baseball, 
pussy in the corner, follow the leader, and so forth. 

First steps in sewing for the very young girls. (This work, which 
is in charge of one of our student assistants, has the very keen 
interest of the girls. They actually look forward to it and are 
greatly disappointed and downhearted if for any reason the teacher 
is unable to have class.) 

Housemothers and counselors teaching (vocabulary-building parallels 
this work) : 

(a) Personal hygiene. 

(b) Safety-first rules. 

(c) Traffic rules. 

(d) Care of own clothes, wardrobe, ete. 
(e) Care of room, bed making, ete. 

Vocabulary building, making clear such terms as the following: Ceil- 
ing, radio, percolator, venetian blinds, ete. Hot water, cold water, 
liquid soap, ete. Smooth, hard, soft, rough, wet, dry, dull, ete. 
Flush the toilet, turn off the water, turn on the heat, straighten your 
locker, be quiet, ete. 

Talk on manners: 

Table manners, assembly manners, street manners, corridor man- 
ners, ete. 
Introductions. 
Respect for personal or private property. 
Invitations and refreshments. 
Having a guest and how to entertain. 
Story telling (just for sheer pleasure and to entertain the children) : 
(a) Stories as follows: 
Fairy tales. 
Animal stories. 
Riddles. 
The story of life. 
Stories that have to do with morals. 
(b) Dramas: 
The Three Kittens. 
The Little Kitten That Would Not Wash Its Face. 
The Little Red Hen. 
Hansel and Gretel, ete. 
(c) Lessons on 
How to buy postage stamps, money order, ete. 
How to send a telegram. 
How to shop for clothing, shoes, yardage material. (Girls 
(a few at a time) go shopping on Saturday morning 
with teacher.) 
(d@) Schedules: The older boys enjoy planning schedules for the 
yvaiters and setting up rules for good behavior and willing 
cooperation in the dining room. 
(e) First aid: What to do in certain situations. 
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In all our work with our girls and boys, we feel that we must be 
thoroughly genuine and understanding and ever careful not to betray 
their confidence. As was said in the words of Solomon’s Prayer, so 
the outstanding quality of the person or persons in charge of our boys 
and girls should be, “Give, therefore, thy servant an understanding 
heart to judge thy people that I may discern between good and bad.” 
One surely needs that broad, basic understanding of our girls and 
boys, young women and young men. The understanding that is 
founded on a thorough knowledge of adolescent psychology and the 
sympathetic, yet intelligent insight into human nature, which comes 
only to the person who is eager, who has ability, who takes the time 
to analyze the various types of young girls and boys, who knows well 
that there are normal natural laws of adolescent development. We 
should be keenly sensitive to youthful emotions, impulses, and desires, 
and a knowledge of the whims, temptations, and weaknesses of youth. 
We should have the good sense and willingness to listen to the new 
ideas of our students. Where better can this be secured than from 
extracurricular activities ? 

The one in intimate charge of the girls and boys must possess these 
qualities to be truly helpful: 

(1) Genuineness. 

(2) Cordiality and friendliness. 

(3) Gentleness. 

(4) A real sense of humor. 

(5) Shockproofedness. 

We are responsible for providing the individuals with a type of in- 
formation and services, which for convenience may be classified under 
the heading of guidance. We should have a good knowledge of per- 
sonal-social pr oblems of children. In the matter of personal service, 
there is the danger that guidance plans “tend to go administrative.” 
The person, who starts out enthusiastically to know each child and to 
spend time in helping to solve personal problems, finds herself con- 
tinuously engaged in a battle to keep free from routine administra- 
tive duties. All too frequently she becomes buried under a list of 
errand-girl jobs and office work, which effectively isolate her from the 
lives of the boys and girls in the school. In order to bring out the 
very best in our youth, it is necessary to have that warm, genuine, 
friendly relationship between the adult and the children. 

We have constant evidence that these extracurricular activities are 
worth while and are needed. 

A little girl, who was trying to make a list of clothing she had 
packed into her trunk, wrote “a sleepy coat” for “bathrobe.” 

Another girl wrote a note, starting it with “Good morning, Mrs. 
Birck” and then went on to ask for permission to sit with her people 
at the commencement exercises. 

One of our girls, who was considered a retarded pupil for several 
years, never seemed to be happy in school. She hated sewing, but 
fortunately for her, she was not made to go because of having only 
one good eye, a bad one at that. But she was always grumbling and 
complaining. At Christmas time, she decided to stop ‘school and did 
not return after the holidays. She got married. Would it not have 
been better to teach her family life or child care? She is not very 
happy, has not been happy for years. Her knowledge of home work, 
buying, budget planning, and so forth is nil. Should we have dis- 
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covered an activity to fit her needs, thereby making her happy and 
more fitted for the life she is now leading ? 

The first day of school one September not long ago closed with 
chaos in the girls’ dormitory. However, most complaints were easily 
adjusted. But there is Estella, who weeps because she has been as- 
signed not to class or sewing but to all-day shop work. Estella is 
18. She had a vision of what her program might be, and lo! it seems 
to be something else. Estella’s troubles are real to Estella at 18, 
more real, more serious, more poignant than they will ever be again. 
She needs to confer with someone not immersed in the generai rush 
of routine duties; someone with time, patience, and understanding to 
whom she may pour out the cause of her dissatisfaction. It is almost 
useless to tell her that she must follow her program. She is 18 and 
unhappy. The school exists to serve her, she thinks. It is vital that 
Estella shall approach her work happily. Nobody can estimate the 
value of Estella as an asset if she decides to make her life a success. 
Nobody can estimate her possibilities for harm if she remains discon- 
tented. The school must not fail. Here is a task for some one of us. 

If a girl comes to you and says, “May I do something for you?” 
Would you be ready to respond satisfactorily ? 

Another girl comes to you and says, “Good evening, Mrs. Birck, are 
you too busy to talk to me?” 

“Mrs. Birck, I just came to tell you that I am going to Durham 
Hall to the House Council meeting.” 

One day, Elberta stopped at my office after a shopping trip to 
Oakland to say, “Thank you, Mrs. Birck, for letting us go to Oakland. 
We had such a good time. Would you like to see what we bought?” 


If our girls and boys can show such attitudes, can we deny the fact 
that the extracurricular activities are really worth while? 

This work that we are trying to do for the youth of our school truly 
offers an inspiring challenge: This great open field of opportunity: 
We can succeed in it only insofar as we ourselves catch the vision of 
our own part in it and move toward the ideal in our own lives. 

I thank you for the time and attention you have given me. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT, STUDENT COUNCILS, MILITARY TRAINING, AND 
SIMILAR GROUPS AS AIDS IN CHARACTER AND SOCIAL TRAINING 


(T. L. INGLE, Missouri School) 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I deeply regret that I am 
forced to send this paper rather than present it in person. Having 
lived in Berkeley a good many years and having been connected with 
the California School for about 5 years, it is even more disappointing 
to me not to be able to attend this great convention that is being held 
in California at this time. Mr. Norris, our supervising teacher of 
the vocational department, has been good enough to consent to read 
this paper that I have been asked to give. As I will not be present, 
I am merely outlining the work along these lines as we are carrying 
it on in the Missouri School. I hope that I will not bring up any 
controversial subjects or situations as I am not present to defend 
any criticisms which I would welcome, and do not wish to place Mr. 
Norris in an embarrassing position. 
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In a school such as ours, it is necessary that we, for a large part 
of the year, at least, take the place of father and mother. The chil- 
dren here are our responsibility 24 hours a day. One of our most 
important duties is that of character building. Character is built 
chiefly on the playground and outside of school hours. It is there- 
fore necessary for us to direct and teach our children to establish 
good moral and physical habits. We feel that we are making great 
strides in improving our character-building program. Leadership, 
initiative, civic responsibility, and cooperation are being developed 
through physical education, boy and girl scout troops and officer 
groups. 

The Missouri School for the deaf was extremely fortunate 2 years 
ago in securing a director of extra-curricular activities. He not only 
coaches athletics, but under his able guidance, we have a most com- 
prehensive physical education or health program which includes 
every child in our school. In this program the children are grouped 
with reference to age, color, and physical condition. Those needing 
corrective exercises are placed in special classes where individual 
attention is given them. In other words training is planned to 
fit the child, rather than to fit the child to the training. We believe 
in this form of character education, as improvement has already 
manifested itself among our boys and girls. We were indeed proud 
when our basketball boys captured the sportsmanship pennant in not 
one tournament, but in two tournaments, during the year just 
completed. 

In addition to our Boy Scout troop, Girl Scout troop, varsity foot- 
ball, basketball, and track teams, we have a great number of intra- 
mural games and tournaments which keep all of our boys and girls 
occupied and happy all through the year. 

In our physical education program the children are divided into 
groups with 20 to 30 children in each group. The only mixed groups 
are those in the lower primary grades. Each group meets two or 
three times each week. The types of activities presented during 
the year are as follows: calisthenics, dancing, acrobatic stunts, highly 
organized sports, group games and mass relays, and corrective 
exercises. 

The purpose of such a program may be summed up under four 
heads : 

1. For the development of organic powers. (It is necessary for 
muscles and internal organs to be dev eloped properly.) 

2. For the development of neuromuscular skills. (These activities 
present an opportunity for the child to act and think at the same 
time.) In support of this we have our football team composed of 
boys whose school work improved materially after they made the 
team. 

3. For the development of interest in play and recreation. (These 
activities make life happier not only during school years, but also 
in after life.) 

4. For the development of social and moral standards. (In group 
activities students learn to observe certain rules and regulations, 
good sportsmanship, and rights of others. These lessons are carried 
into their adult life. ) 

Some of the activities in which the children in our school engage 
are skill tests, folk dancing, simple games, stunts, and hiking for 
the younger children. 
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For the boys: Softball, horseshoes, soccer, touch football, relays, 
badge tests, ping-pong, hiking, tumbling, pyramids, bowling, chinker- 
chek, checkers, and badminton. 

For the girls: Softball, dodge ball, kick ball, volley ball, soccer, 
quoitennis, stunts, hiking, dancing, badge tests, horseshoes, basket- 
ball, bowling, chinker-chek, badminton, and archery. 

During the year numerous tournaments are held and the boy and 
girl champion in each of the games is determined. Once a year an 
extracurricular activity program is given for the public. At this 
time the children are given the opportunity to show what they have 
accomplished. Also once a year a “Who’s Who Among the Pupils” 
contest is held and the winners are introduced in chapel. 

The high light, socially, of the year is the athletic banquet given 
in May. At this banquet letters and awards are presented. 

This year we have added several new features to our program. A 
sports program was provided for those boys who heretofore were idle 
on Saturday mornings. Teams in basket ball and volley ball were 
organized and a round-robin schedule of games played, two games 
each Saturday morning. Letter men were not allowed to compete, 
but were given duties as coaches, referees, managers, and time and 
score keepers. This program stressed sportsmanship, good leader- 
ship, and good fellowship, and proved valuable to both the older and 
younger boys. 

Clubs with limited memberships were organized and all had a 
long waiting list. In these clubs the children were encouraged to 
develop individual interests for their leisure time. In other words, 
they were hobby clubs. Some of these clubs were Busy Needles Club, 
Stamp Club, Open Trails Club, Travel Club, and Camera Club. The 
Travel Club sponsored several very interesting programs to which 
the entire school was invited. At one of these meetings two Ful- 
tonians, who had recently spent several months in South Africa, 
showed pictures and gave a graphic account of their trip. 

Perhaps you have thought I have stressed too much the physical 
education and the athletic program. However, we feel that in com- 
petitive athletics and our intramural program, character is built. The 
ability to win and the ability to lose with good grace are both of 
prime importance. It is for after life that we are building and if 
through sports we create interest that will develop the traits of char- 
acter in which we are particularly interested, there is no doubt in 
my mind but that we have been successful in the major portion of 
our character-building program. 

The Missouri School is one of the few schools where where mili- 
tary training has been introduced and is now functioning. As one 
who has twice enlisted in the Regular Army of the United States and 
as one who served overseas 2 years and on the actual front for almost 
1 year, there is nothing but hatred for war within me. Therefore, 
any favorable opinion I may have of military training is certainly not 
because of any desire to throw our boys into war. In spite of this 
feeling against war, there is in my opinion a certain something about 
military training that develops leadership, assists in self-control and 
self-discipline which no other activity can duplicate. The discipline 
of the school is largely maintained through the assistance of the officer 
groups of the boys and girls. While, of course, there is no military 
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training for the girls there is an office group among the older girls. 
These officers assist the supervisors in the teaching of, if I may use 
an old expression, “morals and manners.” If I am to keep within 
my allotted time, it will be necessary for me to bring this paper to 
a close in a very few moments. May I, therefore, before closing, say 
that in the Missouri School we feel that military training for our 
boys has been advantageous in many, many ways. The physical 
appearance, including posture, carriage, and walking without shuf- 
fling, has greatly improved since military training was instituted 
several years ago. 

If there are any questions regarding the set-up at the Missouri 
School, I am sure that Mr. Norris will be glad to answer them. In 
closing, may I again express my extreme disappointment at being 
unable to be with you during this convention. I hope that you all 
are enjoying California and its most unusual weather. We hope to 
see each and everyone of you in Missouri 2 years from now. I thank 
you. 


GIRL SCOUTS AT THE OHIO STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 1938-39 


(Miss JEAN R. McDoNALD and Miss MARGARET WESTERVELT, Ohio School) 


NEEDS 


The place of Girl Scout activities in its relationship to the physical, 
mental, emotional, and social growth of girls entering and in their 
teens is determined by the individual needs and the nature of the 
society in which they are living. 

Recent studies have shown that the deaf as a group have more 
emotional problems and are more maladjusted than hearing people. 

The causes of these problems is not our concern at this time, but 
rather the effect of extracurricular activities in solving and improv- 
ing certain difficulties. 

Deaf children have little contact with hearing people and they feel 
that they are an isolated group. They fail to become independent or 
to do independent thinking. This naturally results in a lack of 
maturity. Judgment is weak from lack of use and originality and 
initiative are likewise affected. Their thinking is factual. They 
are ill at ease in social situations among hearing people and tend to 
confine their social activities to their own group. They have an in- 
sufficient feeling of responsibility because so much is done for them. 
At home often there is not enough expected of them because of their 
handicap. This lack of opportunity for experiencing the use of their 
own judgment, initiative, and imagination and independent think- 
ing makes followers in place of leaders. 

We have set down briefly the Scouting aims which correspond so 
definitely with the needs of our girls and the principles of our school 
curriculum. They are: 

1. The development of all of the desirable social habits and atti- 
tudes which are involved when people work and play together : 


(a) Cooperation—to work cheerfully and willingly with others. 
(6) Sharing of responsibility—to give orders and take them. 
(c) Intelligent tolerance of others’ ideas. 
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(d) Appreciation of others’ abilities, helpfulness, and contribu- 
tions, 
(e) Self-control in which she is given freedom under guidance. 


. The development of individual potential capabilities. 

3. Development of health and physical well-being. 

4. Development of satisfying emotional outlets and the building 
of wholesome emotional habits. 

5. Development of initiative, self-reliance, and critical, tolerant 
attitudes and thinking. 

6. Development of clearer understanding of general relationships 
me a deeper appreciation of the significance of things. 

. The stimulation of constructive and effective thinking. 

8 The development of broader concepts of the child’s own rela- 
tionship to things and to the outside world. 

9. The dev see of social consciousness. 

10. The satisfaction and pleasure that results from the achieving 
or development of a purpose. 

There are more specific or immediate ends or aims of Scouting 
which vary from child to child. Listed briefly, they follow: 

1. Need for participation in group activities. 

2. Need for social experience with one another and with hearing 
people. The latter involve participation in general Girl Scout 
assemblies and social gatherings: 


(a) For pleasure. 
(&) For business (raising money, etc.). 
(c) For Scout badges. 
3. Specific skills: 
(1) Fire building. 
(2) Outdoor cooking. 
(3) Trail laying. 
(4) First-aid. 
(5) Signals. 
(6) How to entertain. 
4. Specific knowledges: 
(1) Nature. 
(a) Birds. 
(6) Plants—wild flowers. 
(ec) Star gazing. 
5. Appreciations: 
(1) Of beauty. 
(2) Of nature. 


6. Character building and development of— 


(a) Self-reliance. 

(6) Independence. 

(c) Cooperation—individual and group. 
(d) Usefulness. 

(e) Integrity. 

(7) Honesty. 

(g) Sincerity. 
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7. To make wise use of leisure time. 

8. To develop new interests and suggest hobbies. 

9. To build permanent attitudes and pattern habits through right 
daily living. 

The real value of any program is in what extent attitudes and 
appreciations can be developed. As we all know character develop- 
ment is one of the basic needs of girls. It is apparent to all that it is 
built through living. 

In the Girl Scout program the girls themselves, in making their 
own choices are helped and guided in making wise ones. 

In making choices and iferotsgh living, some sort of principles 
which the girl has such honesty, sincerity, integrity, and so forth, are 
all expressed in conduct. 

The development of character was considered carefully in the 
planning of the revised Girl Scout program—and a shift was defi- 
nitely made from the program as the center to the girl as the center. 

Girl Scouting should teach the girl how to meet disappointment 
bravely; it should keep her strong in spirit as well as in body. It 
should expose her to experience of beauty; it should give her a chance 
to meditate, to create, to play and to lead, and it should above all 
offer her the privilege of serving. 

Our Girl Scouts at the Ohio School have made great strides in 
better cooperation through group participation which is especially 
emphasized in the Girl Scout program. Most of the activities are so 
set up that there is a place for both giving and taking. 

Natural leaders among girls are the ones who make trouble unless 
they are given their chance. Girl Scouting gives fine opportunities 
to such girls. 

Those girls who are always wanting to be in the “limelight” may 
be given certain real problems to solve which will keep them busy. 

We have trained our girls to sense their responsibilities, to make 
decisions and to accept them, to make wise use of leisure time, to 
establish certain relationships with the opposite sex, to make social 
contacts, and to help them find a vocation in which they will be 
happy. 

Below are listed some of the ways by which we attempted to ac- 
complish the above ends this year. Most of them are annual events, 
however, a few were done for the first time this year. 

1. Ohio State Junior State Fair.—For the last 4 years our girls 
have displayed many objects of their handwork at the junior fair. 
We have been quite fortunate in receiving awards. Most of the work 
is the result of a group project while some is individual work. 

The clothing department has cooperated with us and we have ex- 
hibited layettes (which were given to the needlework guild in the fall 
and in turn given to needy families). 

Uniforms, dresses, suits, and so forth, have all been made under 
the supervision of the clothing instructors. 

The art department has also cooperated most excellently in the 
making of puppets, block printing, posters, and so forth. — 

2. Sales—The Girl Scouts at our school at various times of the 
year have sales, the purpose of which is to— 

(a) earn money for troop registration; 
(6) make a contribution to the new lodge; 
(c) contribute to the Spanish refugees; 
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(d) fill a basket for a needy family. 

Our sales consisted this year of— 

(1) Serving hot cocoa to the teachers at recess (this was done 
once a week during the winter months). 

(2) Sale of Girl Scout candy. 

(3) Sale of Girl Scout cookies (this was a city-wide project). 

(4) Sale of popcorn balls. 

(5) Sale of peanuts. 

(6) Sale of newspapers and magazines. 

3. Entertaining —Each year in October the Girl Scouts entertain 
at a tea to which all of the teachers are invited and also city Girl 
Scout executives. The planning of this is done by the girls them- 
selves. 

There is usually a party for boy friends during the year. 

Last year one patrol entertained some of the pr imary children at 
an Easter party. There was an egg hunt, appropriate games, and 
refreshments. 

4. Community service — 

(a) This year the younger girls made scrapbooks and stuffed 
oilcloth dolls for a day nursery and hospital. 

(6) We contribute to the Needle Work Guild each year. 

(c) We made and filled Easter baskets for the primary chil- 
dren who remained at school during our Easter vacation and 
_ who received no box from home. 

5. Map making—One group of the girls has been mounting Na- 
tional Geographic maps on muslin, shellacking them, and attaching 
them toa roller. These are used in the classrooms of the school. 

6. Slide making.—Slides were used on which to illustrate stories 
and these were projected by means of a lantern-slide machine. This 
was done chiefly for the enjoyment of the group. 

7. Hikes—tThe purpose of our hikes are for nature study and out- 
door cooking. 

8. Camping.—Each year in the fall we have a week-end camping 
trip at our local Girl Scout camp. This involves quite elaborate 
planning especially in program. The girls share responsibilities well, 
and all of our camping experiences have proved most successful. 

9. Trips—We have taken trips to various places in the city. 

(a) Hobby show. 

(6) Ohio State Museum. 

(c) Ice-cream plant. 

(d) Felber Cookie Co. 

We feel that our aim should continue more than ever in the direc- 
tion of that force of womanhood where it will be of greater service. 


THE SILVER STAR CLUB 
(Miss FRANCELLA STREATOR and Miss MAYBELLE WISE, of the Ohio School) 


The Silver Star Club of the Ohio School for the Deaf is made up 
of a group of high school girls. New members are selected on a 
basis of character and scholarship requirements set up in the constitu- 
tion of the club. They are selected by the group at the first meeting 
of each school year, are pledged for one quarter, and are initiated at 
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the Christmas party. Two or three teachers serve as sponsors for the 
roup. 

. The club was formed at the Ohio School in September 1909 by a 

group of girls who were interested in basket ball. After the World 

War the club helped support three French children in the Institution 

des Sourds—Muets de Nancy. 

In the past few years the club has been chiefly a social group, 
activities for the year being as follows: 

1. A week-end outing. 

2. Christmas project, such as a basket for a poor family. 

3. Christmas party and initiation. 

4. Guest party to which members are privileged to invite boys 
from the school. 

5. Picnic. 

This year definite steps have been made to broaden the scope of 
the activities of the group since it has been felt that the club has a 
splendid opportunity to aid the girls in their present problems, since 
living well in the present is youth’s way of discovering self. 

The program for the year was discussed at the first meeting and 
decided upon by the group. 

The general aims of the club and its program are as follows: 

1. To develop personality through new experiences. 

2. To develop traits which are personally and socially desirable. 

3. To develop an ability to live with other people successfully. 

4. To develop a desire to practice the qualities of character which 
make and keep friendship. 

5. To encourage and develop wholesome leadership outside as well 
as inside the group. 

6. To develop an appreciation of, and the ability to contribute to 
desirable community institutions. 

7. To develop an appreciation of specific abilities and encourage 
the use of specific talents. 

8. To develop the ability to enjoy leisure time with benefit to self, 
school and community. 

9. To develop an appreciation of the joy of achievement in a thing 
well done. 

10. To develop ability to plan activities and to spend funds wisely. 

Activities of the school year September 1938—June 1939 were: 

1. Selection of new members and planning program for the year. 

2. Initiation, Christmas party, and gift exchange. Members 
planned initiation, entertainment, menu, housekeeping duties, and 
appointed committees; cooperation with the art and food depart- 
ments of the school helped to make this a success. At this time the 
club started its scrapbook. A member who has art talent was chosen 
to be in charge of making sketches depicting activities of the club 
and clipping and pasting all articles appearing in the school paper, 
The Chronicle, concerning the club. 

3. Christmas entertainment at the home for the aged and infirm 
deaf. This included a playlet, style show, presentation of gifts to 
the folks in the home, and refreshments. The departments cooper- 
ating with the club were the English, clothing, cosmetology, art, 
printing, and foods. The club received letters of appreciation from 
H. H. Folckemer, superintendent of the home, and from Miss Bessie 
MacGregor, a member of the board. This project proved to be most 
worth while since it afforded experience in real living. 
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4. One-day outing ‘at Old Man’s Cave 50 miles from Columbus. 
The group decided the date and place, made requests and contacts 
with the superintendent, planned menus for two meals, planned and 
assigned housekeeping duties, arranged for transportation, paid the 
bus driver and wrote a note of thanks to the kitchen for ce, who helped 
to prepare food. The girls enjoyed this day thoroughly and co- 
operated to the fullest extent. 

5. Scholarship banquet at the Y. W. C. A.—The group decided 
the time and place of the banquet, the guests to be invited, the 
amount of money to be spent, chose the type of talk they would like 
to hear, appointed committees, which included invitations, publicity, 
program, foods, and flowers. An award of a silver bracelet was 
given to the S. S. C. girl with the highest scholastic rating. Scholar- 
ship cards were given to girls having honorary mention. 

Miss Proctor, a leader “in Girl Scout work, gave an excellent talk 
on “Hobbies.” It is too recent to be able to notice any change of 
interest due to this talk. It is hoped however that it will help in 
establishing permanent interests. 

In order to fully realize our present aims there is much to be 
added in the way of activities for the next year. 

If the members get only this one thought as written by Byron, “I 
live not in myself but I become a por tion of that around me,” it will 
be felt that the club has earned a definite place in the school activities. 

Some activities which would be fitting are: 

1. A study of correct legislative procedure for club meetings. 

2. Revision of constitution in order that it may more fully meet the 
needs of the members. 

3. Establish a project in order to finance a contribution to some 


community institution, such as the Home for the Aged and Infirm 
Deaf. 

It will be noted that the above-mentioned activities include such 
important matters as pupil olanning, responsibility in managing, de- 
Weems of appreciation for the work of others, and emphasis on 
scholarship. 


GENERAL SESSION, 11 A. M. TO 12 NOON 


Presiding: Dr. Alvin E. Pope, superintendent, New Jersey School. 

Address: Contributions of Work With the Deaf to Problems of Hearing 
Persons, Knight Dunlap, Ph. D., professor of psychology, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

(The meeting convened at 11:05 o’clock, Dr. Alvin E. Pope of 
the New Jersey School presiding.) 

Chairman Popr. The meeting will please come to order. 

It is my great pleasure to introduce the speaker of the morning. 
I am not going to tell you all I know about him, because that would 
take a long time, but I am going to tell you what one of his students, 
who is very enthusiastic about him, told me. He said, “Knight Dun- 
lap is the greatest thinker in America. He thinks with his whole 
body. He thinks with his hands and his feet as well as his head.” 
If you don’t like what he says he is thinking with his feet—if not 
thinking with his hands. [Laughter and applause. ] 

(Dr. Knight Dunlap, professor of psychology, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles then delivered the following address :) 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF WORK WITH THE DEAF TO PROBLEMS OF 
HEARING PERSONS 


(KnicHt DunzaP, Ph.D., professor of psychology, University of California, 
Los Angeles) 


Several years ago a number of persons who are present this morn- 
ing, participated in a conference on problems of the deaf and hard 
of hearing, which was arranged by the National Research Council, 
and addressed briefly by Vice President of the United States, Mr. 
Charles P. Dawes. 

Mr. Dawes’ speech puzzled, not to say astonished, these members 
of the conference who had not been enlightened in advance. For 
reasons which will appear shortly, I think this is an occasion war- 
ranting the publicizing of the inside facts about Mr. Dawes’ speech. 

In planning the program of the conference to which I refer, it 
seemed to me appropriate that it should be opened by a greeting to 
the members from a representative of the Federal Administration 
and for reasons which are not now relevant, I picked on the Vice 
President. When I talked to Mr. Dawes, he was friendly, even 
genial; but alleged that as he knew nothing about the deaf and their 
problems, he would be unable to make an address appropriate to the 
occasion. He added, however, that he knew a great deal about the 
Chicago Century of Progress (then in process of development), and 
could talk on that. So, I said: “That will be fine. We want to 
hear about the exposition, if that is what you would like to talk 
about.” Mr. Dawes, accordingly, came over to the National Academy 
of Science Building, where were were holding the conference, and 
boosted the Century of Progress. 

Today, I am in somewhat the position (in a lesser way of course), 
in which Mr. Dawes found himself. I have been asked to address 
this important convention, and I highly appreciate the honor. I re- 
joice at the opportunity of meeting again those with whom I worked 
in the past, and for whom I came to have not only deep respect and 
admiration, but also affection. I am here, however, under false pre- 
tenses, for I have been for 3 years detached from you and your work 
and have not kept up with progress in your field. Better than any- 
one else, perhaps, I can welcome you to California; for I spent the 
first 30 years of my life here in Northern California; the next 30 
years in Maryland; and 3 years ago moved to southern California to 
spend my last 30 years. 

In my return to this golden land, however, there has been some 
disadvantage. My time has been pretty thoroughly taken up (as I 
knew it would be) with the routine of a large department, and with 
the reorganization thereof; and, during the last year, especially occu- 
pied with details connected with the planning of a building which 
the university is erecting for my department, and which is now 
nearing completion. 

I am tempted, therefore, to take a leaf from Mr. Dawes, and spend 
my allotted time talking about our new buildings. Indeed, just as 
Mr. Dawes remarks about the Century of Progress were not as far 
from the topic of our conference as they initially seemed, so the new 
laboratory at Los Angeles is something which I hope that time will 
show is not disconnected with the purposes and interests of the meet- 
ing here today. For, in spite of the appearances against me, I have 
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not lost interest in your labors and your programs. I have had, for 
the last 3 years, no space for research of the sorts in which I am 
interested. With the new building, in which space will be afforded; 
with equipment which is a pious hope; and with the gathering of a 
body of experimentally minded graduate students, which is “being 
accomplished ; we hope that we will be able to make the problems of 
the deaf and hard of hearing a substantial part of our program. 
There will be a year or two of getting under way, but that is all in 
the game. 

Now I will say something about the building; for it is an edifice 
of which we are justly proud, like to no other psychology building, 
and embodying many provisions not heretofore found in laboratories 
of any science. The 60 or 70 rooms in the building (I have difficulty 
in estimating exactly, since I am not sure whether some of the spaces 
should be listed as rooms or closets), have been planned and arranged 
by the architect with specific reference to the work which we expect 
todo ineach room. The three functions of the department—teaching, 
research, and public service—have provisions which will be adequate 
for some years to come. In teaching and research, however, we have 
put the needs of graduate-student personnel for emost, providing study 
room, reading room, seminary room, and a lounging room, arranged 
as a separate unit in the building. For, we think that the develop- 
ment of psychologists is much more than a matter of classes, semi- 
nars, and research facilities; and in our plans for research, the 
research by well-guided graduate students is our best hope for 
productivity. 

In considering research on problems of the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing I think, naturally, of the impressive program which was elabo- 
rated by the labor of those here in the audience, and which, in 
external appearances, may seem to have been sterile. It is true, that 
our program was put forward at an unfortunate time, and the 
chances for securing funds, which had been excellent, were canceled 
by. the depression. I do not, however, think the program is dead, and 
although in ways different from those initially contemplated, we "look 
forward to developments from it. We hope the building I have told 
you about will be a nursery for some of these developments. 

In the meantime, ideas have occurred to me concerning the pro- 
gram, and it has been impressed on me that after all, the program 
is one-sided. We were looking almost exclusively toward the con- 
tributions which can be made by psychologists, physiologists, edu- 
cators, and others, to the welfare of those whose hearing is defective. 
I think now, that we overlooked something; namely, ‘the contribu- 
tions which the accomplishments you have made in your field may 
make to the understanding of the problems of hearing people, and 
to their welfare. It is of this that I am intending particularly to 
talk today. 

If you ask me just what sort of contributions we may expect from 
the hypacusic field, I shall have to be somewhat indefinite. I have 
reason to suspect, however, that there is already accumulated a con- 
siderable amount of valuable material in your untapped reservoirs. 
The educational problems in this field are directly related to the 
problems of educational praxis in general, but accentuated and made 
specific by the one factor of reduced hearing; and similar relations 
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are obvious in problems of other types as an illustration of our 
neglect of opportunities. 

I may remind you that there have been in the past—and still are, 
for that matter—a considerable number of cases of mistaken diag- 
nosis; of children who are seriously hard of hearing, but who have 
been given a psychiatric examination, and sometimes a casual audition 
test, and classified as “feeble-minded.” Every little while during 
the past 20 years I and my collaborators have had to rectify a case 
of this kind. To the psychologists these pathetic cases have sug- 
gested, of course, the extreme importance of competent auditory 
tests, and the necessity of the careful administration of mental tests 
by expert psychologists. 

Strange to say to most psychologists the cases have not seemed to 
suggest ‘the possibility that other children, rated by present tests, 
as feeble-minded, may not be suffering from any general mental 
disability, but may be held back in their development by some par- 
ticular deficiency, as specific as is hearing loss. This, indeed, has 
long been held to be probable, by experimental psychologists ; and the 
naive notions of mental testers that in some magic way the intelli- 
gence test measured native capacity, in toto, “untouched by experi- 
ence” as the old dogma ran, are at last being broken down by ex- 
perimental work and careful observations, The acknowledgment 
that we really know nothing about the heredity of feeble-mindedness 
has helped. But it seems to me, that if we had studied more care- 
fully the developing abilities of the deaf child and the hard-of-hear- 
ing child, our labor in dispelling the ignorance which has surrounded 
intelligence and intelligence tests would have been materially as- 
sisted, | and our progress “accelerated. 

Another problem in which we vitally need information and orien- 
tation from the hypacusic and their instruction and progress, is the 
relation of auditory instruction to visual instruction in hearing 
children. At present, the emphasis in instruction seems to be heavily 
on auditory communication. For this, the radio and the talking 
picture may be held partly responsible, although current methods of 
teaching reading in schools must be given their share of blame. 
“Nonreaders,” as we call them, are developing i in increasing num- 
bers. We find even students in universities, in their junior year, 
who are unable to read. Strange as it may seem, some of these 
students would be able to graduate from college, without having 
read, were it not for the requirement of a foreign language; for it 
seems impossible to make a passing grade in college courses in 
French or German without doing some reading. 

More and more, clinics for children of ages up to 16 who are 
failing in school work because they have lost, or never had, the 
ability to read, are becoming necessary. The primary work of these 
clinics is just to teach the children to read. In few cases, is the non- 
reading due to any specific ocular or visual trouble. It is in almost 
all cases the lack of the habit of reading; and when taught to read, 
the pupils make excellent progress in their work. Of course, there 
are cases of feeble-minded children who have been unable to learn 
to read, but these cases are apart from the great number I am speak- 
ing of here. 

That nonreaders are able to make even a little progress in schools 
might be regarded as a great triumph for auditory instruction. This, 
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however, is a misconception; rather the cases show the danger of 
overemphasis on the auditory method, and neglecting visual instruc- 
tion. 

Now, what do we need to do about this? To increase facilities 
for teaching nonreaders to read, is attempting to mop up the ocean. 
We need to stop the production of nonreaders at the source. We 
need to find out what is wrong with public school instruction. The 
most plausible hypothesis is that failure to teach the alphabet and 
the literal composition of words is the great defect; for it appears 
true that a normal child who is taught to spell and recite the alpha- 
bet at home, before entering school, who thus grasps the idea of the 
importance of the analysis of words, never has trouble in learning 
to read in school. 

This, however, is only a hypothesis. It is my definite opinion 
that we need to compare the public school methods with the methods 
used in teaching the deaf to read, for I suspect there is much to learn 
from your methods. Further, the study of the intellectual progress 
of the deaf, as their reading ability increases, should throw light 
on the old question of the visual method versus the auditory method 
for children of normal hearing. 

In respect to the problem vaguely designated as that of “moti- 
vation” in learning work of all kinds, it is probable that the study 
of the methods and techniques of motivation successfully used with 
the deaf will be greatly illuminative of our public school problems. 
These problems, however, are but samples of the great list (which 
I suspect exists), of problems of education of the hearing, the solu- 
tion of which will be advanced by intensive comparative study of 
the methods used with the deaf, and the response of the deaf pupils 
to these methods. 

I am not suggesting that all embryo school teachers need to work 
in institutions for the deaf. This would be unprofitable. What 
I do suggest is that persons who are molding educational techniques 
for our public schools need to study carefully the work with the 
deaf and hard of hearing. Or, rather, since those who mold educa- 
tional techniques are rarely researchers, it is necessary that compe- 
tent researchers study the methods of the teachers of the acoustically 
handicapped to attain insight, and gather the materials which can 
be utilized by the educational leaders. I think, further, that this 
work can best be done by selected persons of the younger generation, 
whose conceptions of methods and mechanisms in education have not 
become ossified by routine. To this end, I would make it possible 
for the brightest of the candidates for the Ph. D. in education (or 
in accordance with the latest plan, the Ph. D. in other subjects, for 
professional application) to spend periods working in institutions for 
the deaf; familiarizing themselves at first hand with the problems, 
methods, techniques, and accomplishments in that field. 

This is indeed a contrast to the plan which has so far been deemed 
optional by professional educators; namely, for the aspiring teacher 
of the deaf to seek the Ph. D. in education in one of the universities, 
and then apply to the work with the deaf the presumed knowledge 
and skill acquired by work on problems of the normal in hearing. 
That this conventional plan has not worked out so very well, I need 
not tell you. 
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Important as are the contributions which the education of the 
deaf may make to our general educational concepts and practices, 
there are even more interesting contributions possible, in the way 
of research materials and instruments for experimental psychology. 
Some years ago, psychologists were much intrigued by the indica- 
tions that vibrational stimulations might be made more useful in 
the teaching of the deaf, and even in communications of wider 
types. If these indications had been verified, the results would 
have been of great value for experimental psychology, opening up 
new problems, and new attacks on old ones. Large sums of money 
were spent, as you know, in the attempt to make vibrational stim- 
ulation practicable for the communication of words and ideas, but 
the results were conclusively negative. I may admit, that having 
been a pioneer in the study of discrimination through the vibration 
sense, I was keenly interested in these attempts at. communication, 
and much disappointed when they failed. However, there are other 
techniques of communication which have been successfully devel- 
oped for and with the deaf, by which experimental psychology may 
well profit. 

We are already beginning to use communication techniques devel- 
oped for the blind. Dr. Fernald, in her clinical work with hearing 
children, is using Braille; with what success I am not at the moment 
prepared to say. This is the beginning of an experimental program. 
Next year, for an experiment which I will not disclose here (since 
I do not like to talk in detail about experimental projects not yet in 
operation), we expect to be using finger spelling. Finger spelling has 
indeed been used already in one psychological laboratory in investi- 
gations of the mechanism of thought processes; but we really have 
neglected this technique of communication developed for the deaf. 
It will undoubtedly be more widely used in experimental work in 
the future. Not necessarily, in the study of communication, directly, 
but as a research instrument contributed by the deaf to the stock 
available for the attacking of problems of psychology in more gen- 
eral aspects. 

Another instrument constructed for the deaf, and little used at 
present in research, is lip reading. It is true that the great indi- 
vidual differences in ability to learn lip reading are in one respect, 
an obstacle to its experimental use of this instrument, but these very 
differences offer assistance in the study of individual characteristics, 
and a method of attack on the problems. I have at the moment no 
definite plans for the use of this instrument but its disuse by us up 
to the present seems to me a sad failure to grasp opportunities. You 
will understand that in regard to this technique, as in the case of 
finger spelling, I am, not here concerned with its practical use as a 
means of communication, but with its possible uses as a research in- 
strument for the solving of psychological problems other than those 
of communication itself. Yet, I must suppose, that the study of lip 
reading as an art, with the view to improvements in its teaching and 
use, is eventually related to its use as a psychological instrument. 

There are, however, contributions of still other types, to the dis- 
cussion of which I propose to devote most of my, remaining minutes. 
More and more, in psychology, we are becoming concerned with prac- 
tical applications of our facts and principles to the amelioration of 
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conditions generally and vaguely described as psychopathic. This 
interest of psychology began early in the present century. Prior to 
this, our accumulation of facts, our body of principles, and our tech- 
niques, were inadequate to application; and psychologists, have been 
generally characterized by unwillingness to make applications unless 
they have something valid to apply. pee 

Application, made before there were sound principles and _tech- 
niques to apply, has from the beginning been the course of medicine; 
of mental medicine or psychotherapeutics no less than, and no more 
than, of physical medicine. This may perhaps be excused, on the 
grounds that a physician is, in a sense, obliged to cure a patient 
whether or not he knows how. Psychologists, fortunately, have been 
exempted from this necessity, and were inclined to leave the treat- 
ment of psychopathic patients to the psychiatrists, along with the 
insane. 

The enormous growth of quackery in the exploitation of the 
maladjusted and mentally disordered, inside of the medical profes- 
sion as well as outside of it, has been a matter of deep concern to 
psychologists, but there seemed little for us to do. Psychology under 
the old regime, was a thing apart from actual human life. Early in 
this century, however, psychology in America made distinct advances. 
It ceased to deal exclusively with isolated features of human life, 
but moved on to make its field coextensive with life, and developed 
principles, techniques, and approaches to its scientific problems which 
have made its body of materials immediately applicable to practical 
problems. This has not been in any sense the abandonment of its 
scientific interest, but a strengthening of it. 

With these changes has come a vital interest in abnormal psychol- 
egy, which is now not a mere study of curious phenomena, but 
an integral part of scientific psychology. We have something to 
apply, and are interested in applying it, and in conducting research 
on the technique of application. This new interest and potentiality 
is especially fortunate at this time, when psychoanalysis and other 
commercialized psychotherapies have not only become powerful 
spreaders of popular superstition, and dealers of incalculable damage 
to patients, but also seem to have effected the complete disorganiz.- 
tion of psychiatry, so that psychiatry will be obliged to turn to 
psychology for its salvation. 

There is, indeed, an evil attached to this new capacity of psy- 
chology and new achievement of psychologists which is difficult to 
counteract. Although the older psychology was incompetent to make 
applications to problems of mental disorder, a few men, trained only 
in this old abstract discipline have, without training in modern prin- 
ciples and methods, set themselves up as “practicing psychologists” 
and are doing work not only damaging to patients, but detrimental 
to the progress of sound psychology. Others who have adopted 
one or another of the fads which afflict the outskirts of the science, 
such as the so-called gestalt psychology and other systems which 
revamp in philosophic disguise the outworn German psychology of 
the last century, have plunger into the field of psychotherapy without 
either technical training or orientation in modern psychology. This 
is an evil we shall have to meet and which could have been expected 
as a result of the great advance of psychology during this generation, 
for there is a considerable number of persons officially rated as “psy- 
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chologists” who have not grasped the principles of modern psychol- 
ogy and so fail to understand the significance of its achievements. 

It has seemed to me, however, that the danger which has arisen 
from the applications of psychology in the abnormal field may best 
be met by more rapid development of sound applications, and this 
is one reason why I am especially intrigued by the hope of assistance 
from workers in the field of the deaf. 

Our work in relation to psychopathic conditions has several as- 
pects. First, the application of our present knowledge. Second, 
research to obtain further information as to the nature, causation, 
and treatment of the conditions. These two lines of work carry on 
well together and great advances in methods and techniques are 
under way because we are increasing our understanding of the psy- 
chopathic conditions and their relation to our fundamental psycho- 
logical principles. 

Modern psychology has proved its case by its successful application 
to the problems of the abnormal. While the psychiatrists have been 
crying “Lo here!” and “Lo there!” acclaiming unfounded psycho- 
genic theories drawn from the fantasies of the psychoanalysts, then 
acclaiming the technique of boring holes in the skull, more lately 
acclaiming the appalling insulin and mebrazol treatments, psycholo- 
gists have been steadily analyzing conditions, taking full account of 
organic causes, along with psychological causes, discovering tech- 
niques of treatment and curing patients or, rather, assisting patients 
to cure themselves. 

In the last 3 years I and my colleagues at Los Angeles have made 
great progress with stammering neurotics, sexual perverts, nervous 
prostration, depressed states, and a wide range of other conditions 
which we prefer to call “neuroses” or “maladjustments” rather than 
psychopathic conditions. 

We realize, however, that we have still a long way to go. In con- 
sidering ways and means for the acceleration of our progress, it has 
recently and rather suddenly dawned upon me that there is assistance 
for our work ready and waiting to be taken. We need the assistance 
of the deaf! 

It has long been admitted that the deaf are peculiarly subject to 
psychopathic conditions. The study of these conditions, their amelio- 
ration, and prevention was, in fact, one of the important parts of the 
research program which some of you here present elaborated under 
the auspices of the National Research Council. We looked at this 
problem, however, from the single point of view of help to the deaf. 
It was assumed that scientists, primed with knowledge of the ab- 
normal from their study of psychopathic persons of normal hearing, 
would apply their knowledge to the study of the special problems of 
the deaf, and that was all. Worthy as this purpose is, I now insist 
that there is another purpose equally worthy, if not more so. This 
is the study of the maladjustments of the deaf in order that the 
knowledge so gained may be applied to our more general problems of 
maladjustment. That eventually the broader knowledge and skill 
will produce results still more useful to the deaf is undoubtedly true. 

One difficulty, perhaps the greatest difficulty, in the study of 
maladjustments is the infinite variety of patterns of causation which 
bring the maladjustments about. We no longer think of, or search 
for, the cause of a maladjusted condition; but search for the pattern 
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of causes for each case. In the typical case, there is one or more 
organic cause, and several psychological causes; no one of which 
really ‘ ‘produces” the condition. In fact, in many cases, the absence 
of any one of the causes would have prevented the development of the 
maladjustment. What we need, for further work, is a large number 
of cases agreeing in some one factor, or groups of factors, for com- 
parison with the general run of cases. In the group of the deaf 
we have such a large number of cases. For, I think it is clear, that 
although deafness does not of itself produce maladjustment of the 
mental sort, it is a predisposing factor, or predisposing cause; some- 
thing which makes the individual vulnerable to the operation of 
other causes; and these other causes indeed are often outgrowths of 
the deafness; among these factors are lowering of social communi- 
cation ; contrast with other persons; thw arting of ambitions or de- 
sires of various sorts. I am convinced that the study of maladjust- 
ments among the deaf, in a comparative way, will be a great help 
to the understanding of maladjustments in general. 

We now know that the fundamental characteristic in which all neu- 
rotics or maladjusted persons agree, is the tendency to and habit 
of introspection, or attention to self, and evaluation of self. The 
neurotic cannot get away from himself. He watches his feelings, his 
bodily functions, he evaluates his progress constantly. He worries 
about his happiness. His social relations are turned into evaluations 
of the attitudes of others toward himself, and the impressions he 
makes on others. This is the core of the psychopathic or neurotic, 
or maladjusted condition. Psychoanalysts and unskilled psychol- 
ogists, by their methods of diagnosis and treatment, make the con- 
dition worse. We find the predisposition to this condition engen- 
dered in the infant by his being isolated from social stimulations, 
through the regimen of neglect which is still prescribed by some 
medical authorities; although deplored by psychologists. There are, 
however, other conditions of social isolation in later life which may 
establish the tendency. In the situation of the deaf person there is 
a specific type of social isolation. We need to study the develop- 
ment of maladjustments in relation to the age of incidence of deaf- 
ness, and the rapidity of its increase in relation to the progress in the 
use of writing, reading, lip reading, and sign language, and finger 
spelling; to the different conditions of institutional life and life 
among hearing people. This, however, is only a sample of the psy- 
chopathic problems of the deaf which we need to study for the benefit 
of our knowledge of maladjustments and for the welfare of the 
public at large. 

Here again, as in the educational problems, I place my hopes on 
the rising generation of psychologists. I have under my care a 
graduate student, soon to receive his doctoral degree, who has made 
outstanding progress in the work of remedying maladjustments. 
The next step for him should be to spend a year in an institution for 
the deaf, studying their maladjustments and incipient neuroses. If 
then he should be so interested in the work with the deaf that he 
would continue therein, that would be all to the good. If not, he 
would come out with a much broader basis for the further work on 
the maladjustments of hearing persons. That this particular man’s 
more special interest has been in functional speech defects would 
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make the study of the deaf especially profitable to him; but the 
benefits would be broader. 

Research on the ever vital problems of speech, its development, its 
relation to the thinking processes and its derangements, should profit 
in many ways through use, as instruments, of the various methods 
of communication which have been devised for the deaf; and still 
more from the study of the actual processes of acquisition of the 
various methods of communication, and their effects on personal and 
social development. It is probable also that various problems of 
social papnhter and social organization will profit definitely from 
comparative study of the social life of the deaf. In our colleges and 
universities, the problems of social relations are acute, and nothing 
much is being done about them. It appears that you, in your groups 
of pupils laboring under serious disadvantages, have made progress 
and accomplishments we need to study carefully. 

The glorious company of men and women who have devoted their 
lives to the service of the deaf, of which you here present are an 
important and representative part, have accomplished magnificently. 
To the outsider, the magnitude of the accomplishment is not evident. 
I suspect that by you, immersed in the work, and keenly conversant 
with its difficulties and disappointments, the actual greatness of the 
success is not fully realized. It perhaps is left for the outsider, like 
myself, who has through your aid been given some insight into the 
situation, to appreciate it to the full. 

There remains, of course, much to be done for the deaf. There 
are many problems unsettled and controversial. I suppose the old 
and onetime sore problem of “methods” (methods of communica- 
tion) is still a problem. There are improvements still to be made in 
every aspect of the work in your field. Some of these are problems 
of physics, in which my eminent colleague Dr. Knudsen is so fer- 
tilely interested. Others are problems of physiology. Others of psy- 
chology. Others are problems of what we at present call “educa- 
tion.” I would not lessen the drive to add, through progress in 
solving these innumerable problems, to your effectiveness. I still look 
upon the program prepared in Washington as a call to arms. But I 
feel strongly, that even for the objectives there held up as ideals, the 
other side of the shield is of profound importance. 

Granted that my convictions are only my convictions. It may be I 
am wrong. Such contributions as have come from the field of the 
deaf—for example, the telephone—may be isolated accidents, rather 
than warrants of a greater flow of contributions to come. But, on the 
other hand, I may be right. I sometimes am, and the spirit of 
prophecy is on me now. If psychology, in its research and applica- 
tions, shall profit in the future from your labors in your field, there 
is no doubt at all that the ability of psychology to contribute to your 
field will thereby be enormously increased. (Maybe, after using your 
methods for our advantage, we may be able even to make some con- 
tribution to your old problem of methods.) What is true of psy- 
chology is true of every science and discipline which is able to profit 
by your accomplishments. If we can profit by your work, then you 
will profit still more. It is not exactly a case of casting your bread 
upon the waters; not of our stealing your accumulations. It is a 
matter of exchange and scientific commerce, in which the advantage 
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is to all concerned. This is the Century of Progress I am boosting. 
[ Applause. ] 

Chairman Pore. We all want to thank Dr. Dunlap for his won- 
derful address. 

President Bsortrr. There are one or two matters to be presented 
before adjournment. 

I am prepared to name the committee that was voted upon yester- 
day, and for the benefit of some of you who were not present, let me 
say it was voted that a committee be appointed as supplementary to 
the nominating committee to prepare a slate for the entire ticket that 
is to be elected tomorrow morning. It was deemed advisable to get 
more teachers and especially lady members on the convention staff. 

I take the liberty of appointing Mr. Leonard Elstad, Mr. Sam 
Craig, Miss Mary Robinson, Mrs. Mary E. Hill, and Mr. William 
Milligan. Members will kindly see Chairman Elstad before lunch, 
if possible, because the committee will have to do their work very 
speedily. 

Dr. Frank Driggs, do you have an announcement about the meet- 
ing of the conference of executives? 

Dr. Frank Drices (Utah). Mr. President, I don’t know of any- 
thing that has been brought to my attention that needs discussing, 
or anything that should call for a meeting of the conference. 

President Bsorter. You will note on your program there is a call 
for the conference of executives to meet from 4:30 to 5:15 o’clock 
this afternoon. Normally the conference holds regular meetings tri- 
ennially and for that reason it has frequently been advisable to have 
a special meeting during our conventions, but as the conference of 
executives meets in regular session in Washington in October, I be- 
lieve President Driggs has wisely recommended that the meeting be 
suspended: If there is no statement to the contrary, it is so ordered. 

Dr. A. E. Krause (West Virginia). I want to say that the resolu- 
tions committee will receive suggestions until 4 o’clock this after- 
noon, and so if you have anything to give us, please give it to us by 
that time. 

President Bsorter. Are there any further announcements? 

Mr. Burton Drices (Idaho). An announcement was made by me 
yesterday just as people were leaving, and we have a feeling that all 
did not hear it. I wish to state that it is planned that the book, 
Poems by the Deaf, an anthology, will be published early next 
fall if orders justify. One limited edition only will be brought out. 

This is the first anthology of poems by deaf poets ever to be com- 
piled. Each poem has been selected upon its merit, by Howard L. 
Terry and J. F. McFarlane. Outstanding deaf poets are carrying 
to completion a work that was begun by the late Dr. J. Schyler Long, 
dean of deaf poets. 

The book will contain approximately 250 poems by 75 poets. There 
will be 36 biographies. The foreword to the anthology has been 
written by Dr. Percival Hall, president of Gallaudet College. It 
is obvious that the value of this book will increase with the years. 
Public, private, and school libraries should contain copies. The 
book will make an ideal Christmas or anniversary gift. Final ar- 
rangements for the publication will depend entirely upon the number 
of copies that can be sold. It is necessary that orders be sent with- 
out delay to Mrs. Kate Shibley, Van Buren, Ark. 

2179134018 
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Should a sufficient number of orders be received, the price of the 
book can be made $1.75 or $2, all depending upon the number sold. 

Collaborators working on this anthology for 8 years expect no 
reward nor remuneration other than the satisfaction of seeing a 
worth-while contribution made to other fine examples of literature 
by our talented deaf writers. Only the active interest of the deaf 
and their friends can now make possible the publication of this 
manuscript. 

Will parties interested in the proposed book leave their orders 
at the information desk at the headquarters of this convention? 
| Applause. | 

President Byorter. Are there any other announcements to be made 
at this time? If not, I want to take just a half a minute to see if 
I can’t develop into a high-powered salesman myself. 

We are just 15 members short of 1,000 members of this organiza- 
tion. Now, I wonder if there are 15 people here present who have 
not signed up for membership. Remember that membership entitles 
the holder to a bound copy of the proceedings of this convention. 
So please act promptly, we need those 15 to make an even thousand. 

Are there any further announcements? If not, we stand 
adjourned. 

(The meeting was then adjourned at 12 o’clock noon.) 


LITTLE PAPER FAMILY LUNCHEON 


In accordance with custom of many years standing, the Little 
Paper Family held a biennial get- together luncheon at 12:30. To 
this meeting all editors of school papers and all superintendents in 
attendance at the convention were invited. Dr. Tom L. Anderson, 


president, guided the affairs of the meeting, and a jovial time w as 
had by all. 


GENERAL SESSION, 2:15-3:15 P. M. 


Presiding: Mr. E. A. Stevenson, superintendent, California School. 

Address: Coordination of Services for Vocational Adjustment of the Deaf, 
Mr. Harry D. Hicker, chief of the State bureau of vocational rehabilitation, 
California State Department of Education. 

(The meeting convened at 2:30 o’clock, Mr. Elwood Stevenson of 
California presiding.) 

Chairman Stevenson. The meeting will please come to order. 

Vocational guidance, vocational preparation, I think is the keynote 
in the future success of every deaf individual. I’m very happy to 
say that here in California, the officials of the Department of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation have always worked closely with those in con- 
nection with the education of the deaf throughout the State. Re- 
gardless of some of the ideas expressed, regardless of some of the 
misconceptions indicated, I say for one that the Department of 
Vocational Rehabilitation has, since I have had knowledge of it, 
been of great help in the placement of the deaf. 

The gentleman who is to speak to us this afternoon on the topic 
of Coordination of Services for Vocational Adjustment of the Deaf, 
is one who has spent many, many years in this particular phase. I 
know he has a message for each and eyery one of you. 
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It gives me great pleasure to introduce to you, Mr. Harry D. 
Hicker, Chief of the State Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation of 
the California State Department of Education. Mr. Hicker. 
[ Applause. | 

(Mr. Hicker then gave the following address :) 


COORDINATION OF SERVICES FOR VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT OF 
THE DEAF 


(H. D. Hicker, B. L., Chief, Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, California 
State Department of Education, Sacramento, Calif.) 


Your work as instructors of the deaf is of genuine interest to us 
who are in the service of vocational rehabilitation. In fact, it is a 
matter of direct concern to us, insofar as our work touches the deaf. 
The more you do, the less we have to do; and the better you do 
your job, the easier it is for us to do ours. 

On the other hand, the service of vocational rehabilitation is, or 
should be, of interest and direct concern to you. It can be made to 
supplement your own guidance, training, and placement programs to 
whatever extent may be necessary to achieve the desired end result 
of sound vocational adjustment. The possibility of mutual helpful- 
ness is clear; the interrelationships between the two services are 
obvious. It is altogether logical that closer coordination and more 
effective cooperation will prove of benefit to both programs. I do 
not mean to imply that there is at present an absence of cooperative 
relationships. Te is probable, however, that these are not developed 
as fully as they can be. 

I have said that the possibility of mutual helpfulness is clear. 
Perhaps you do not feel the need of any assistance from the outside. 
Or you may not be convinced of the qualifications of rehabilitation 
service to assist you. It is possible that you are right on the first 
point, but this would be an exception to the experience of all public 
education. The public schools are far from being self sufficient. 
One of the serious indictments against the public school system is that 
it does not know what becomes of its graduates. With a few sig- 
nificant exceptions it goes complacently ‘through the motions of pre- 
paring students for life, but just what awaits the graduate in the 
world of industry the average educator does not know, except perhaps 
in a vague sort of way. A favorite indoor sport of businessmen 
is to tell the schools wherein their instruction has failed to qualify 
students for business and industry. If the schools are wise, they 
will accept the advice of businessmen and modify their programs to 
better prepare for conditions to be met in the workaday world. 

Applying this principle to the program of the deaf, the rehabili- 
tation service can perhaps lend a hand, for the reason that it is in 
constant touch with business and industry and is therefore in a good 
position to interpret to special schools industry’s wishes concerning 
prospective employees. We know their attitude toward employ- 
ment of the deaf; we know what personal and vocational qualifica- 
tions they look for in hiring new workers. The rehabilitation serv- 
ice of the various States should, therefore, be in a good position to 
aid the program of vocational counseling and preliminary prepara- 
tion of any special school which does not have close contact with 
industry. 
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In California our experience of 18 years covers the vocational 
adjustment of several hundred deaf persons as a distinct phase of 
our program of counseling, training, placement, and follow-up for 
the physically handicapped in general. During the past 3 years 
(1935-38) we rehabilitated 173 deaf persons in 75 different occupa- 
tions. Mind you, I am speaking of the deaf and not of the hard 
of hearing. Rehabilitation of the latter group has, in general, been 
easier of accomplishment and we have served them in even larger 
numbers. 

Naturally, during our 18 years of experience we have learned a 
great deal about the deaf. At first little attention was paid to the 
matter of classification; our first differentiation was simply between 
the two groups designated as “total loss of hearing” and “partial 
loss of hearing.” Soon, however, we learned the clear distinction 
between the deaf and the hard of hearing. I need not tell you how 
fundamental is this distinction, necessitating as it does diiference in 
approach, in methods of instruction, in types and methods of train- 
ing, in placement procedures, and otherwise. In short, we learned 
that the two are distinct groups in spite of the fact that they have 
the common handicap of defective hearing. 

We learned also the difference between the congenitally deaf and 
the adventitiously deaf, including the difference of language per- 
ception and the tendency on the part of the former to be lacking in 
understanding of abstract ideas. 

We learned furthermore how important is attention to individual 
differences. It is easy to say that the deaf have this or that quality, 
that the deaf can do this and cannot do that. Like all generalities, 
this may lead to difficulties and even positive injustice. The truth 
is that no two deaf persons are alike in intelligence, adaptability, 
interest, temperament, or in any of the other qualities and character- 
istics which are factors in vocational adjustment. In the face of so 
many differences, it is criminal to judge all on the basis of the single 
characteristic which the group has in common, namely, loss of hear- 
ing. The individual is all important; we should study each person 
separately and search for vocational assets, whether within or out- 
side the usual range of occupations. , 

We have learned what employers want and what they do not want. 
To the inexperienced there would seem to be little difficulty in find- 
ing employment for the deaf. Most of them have good health, 
strength, aptitudes, and interests which may be made into vocational 
assets. It is comparatively easy to develop skills; almost any deaf 
person can be taught to do a suitably selected job efficiently. The 
method would therefore simply be to eliminate the jobs that require 
public contact or frequent consultation; there still remains literally 
hundreds of types of work which trained deaf persons are capable 
of doing well. Therefore why should there be any difficulty when 
it seems so easy to help each deaf person to choose a suitable job, 
train him for the job, and then tell the employer “here’s the good 
worker you have been looking for.” 

One reason that it is not so easy as it sounds is that we are not 
living in Utopia. We are living in an age when hard-headed busi- 
nessmen find difficulty in showing a profit for themselves or for 
their stockholders; a time when organized labor is placing restric- 
tions upon employment; when social-security provisions place a 
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premium on the adaptability as a prerequisite for employment since 
employers are now seeking all-around workers whose duties may be 
varied to avoid lay-offs. Prejudice and ignorance still exist which 
mitigate against the handicapped being given a chance. Many em- 
ployers either mistakenly or willfully cling to the erroneous belief 
that employers’ liability insurance bans employment of handicapped 
persons. A final argument frequently offered is that with millions 
of normal workers unemployed, why should employment be given to 
a deaf person ? ; 

One of these objections probably deserves special discussion here ; 
namely, that relating to insurance. The fact is that the Political 
Code of California expressly states that the classification of risks and 
premium rates relating to workman’s compensation insurance shall 
take no account of any physical impairment of employees. The only 
way in which an employer might be affected by employment of the 
handicapped, including the deaf, insofar as insurance is concerned, 
would be by the possible increase of premium rate due to an experi- 
ence of accident recurrence. This is improbable, however, since stud- 
ies have shown definitely that handicapped persons are no more liable 
to accidents than the nonhandicapped. This objection on the part of 
employers is therefore no more valid than are the others based on less 
tangible grounds. 

All of these difficulties and obstacles in the way of employment of 
the deaf can be overcome, although the task is far from easy. A 
greater handicap to employment, however, is the factor of personal 
qualities and attitudes. This applies to all workers, hearing as well 
as deaf. Studies in large industries have shown that 65 percent of 
job separations were due to personal or personality causes, whereas 
only 35 percent were due to lack of skill. While this condition applies 
to normal persons and deaf persons alike, results upon discharge 
nevertheless differ with the two groups. When a hearing person is 
discharged for insubordination or absenteeism or laziness or other 
personality factor, the employer simply hires someone to take his 
place. When a deaf person is discharged for a similar reason, the 
employer is inclined to attribute the difficulty to the fact of deafness 
and to decjde that all deaf persons are alike, with a resulting ban 
on further hiring of the deaf. 

This constitutes a real problem. We can appreciate the employer’s 
point of view, especially if his experience with the deaf is limited. 
Our own experience is that there seems to be something lacking in the 
average congenitally deaf youth. This manifests itself in a lack of 
a sense of responsibility; a lack of adequate concept of obligation; a 
lack of realization of what is expected. There are probably two 
causes for this serious and fairly common characteristic: First, re- 
tardation in language comprehension, especially as this affects com- 
prehension of abstract ideas. Second, the deaf youth misses entirely 
an important part of education not taught in school. The hearing 
child continuously, if unconsciously, absorbs cumulative knowledge 
of human relationships. This knowledge grows out of his daily 
contacts with other persons; from the conversation of his parents 
or casual remarks not necessarily addressed to him; from older chil- 
dren; from workmen; from passers-by on the street; over the radio 
and from numerous other sources. The narrower world of the deaf 
and the inability to hear shut out almost completely this casual, 
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unplanned but important phase of the normal child’s education and 
mental development. 

Illustrations of the fact of this lack in the average deaf youth 
are not difficult to find. For instance, we placed a deaf young man, 
entirely inexperienced, in a shop to learn the trade. All went well 
for a day or two until he learned that another deaf man was being 
paid wages. He demanded equal payment. The fact that the other 
man had been there a year and had acquired skill didn’t mean any- 
thing to him. Was he not putting in just as many hours? Fortu- 
nately the employer in this instance had had sufficient experience to 
know that many deaf persons are excellent workers, so we did not 
lose a good training opportunity by this one deaf youth’s lack of 
understanding, but one such case with another employer might have 
prejudiced him completely against all deaf persons. 

A deaf girl, and very efficient machine operator, put on her hat 
one morning and simply walked out without a word to anyone. On 
her return next morning she was surprised when her employer de- 
manded an explanation. She had merely gone to the city hall to see 
a friend get married, and what was wrong about that? 

A deaf worker, highly skilled, was well lhked by his employers. 
One day, however, he glanced up from his work and saw his em- 
ployer, engaged in conversation with a friend, look in his direction 
and laugh. Jumping at the conclusion that he was being ridiculed 
(which was not the case at all) he threw down his tools and indig- 
nantly stalked out of the shop and incidentally out of a good job. 

A deaf youth called at our Los Angeles office one day in search 
of a job, any job at any wage; he was desperate. What could he do? 
He had prepared vegetables in a restaurant kitchen and liked it. By 
coincidence (it does happen sometimes) our training officer had the 
very job waiting, in a hotel kitchen in a foothill town 18 miles from 
the city. He drove the boy out, and the job was his; board, room 
and a fair wage. Next day the boy was back in the office asking for 
another job. “What happened?” asked the training officer, “were 
you fired?” “No, just quit.” “What did the employer say?” “Oh, 
I didn’t see the employer again, I just walked out.” “What was 
wrong with the job?” “Oh, the job was O. K. but it was too far 
from Los Angeles—I like a big town, not a little place.” 

No wonder employers in these and similar instances are skeptical 
concerning the attitude of the deaf toward the job. No wonder they 
lose all desire to waste time on other deaf workers. You and I know 
that such attitude is not a characteristic of all deaf persons; we know 
that many of them are excellent workers. But one such bad experi- 
ence all too often confirms in the mind of the employer his precon- 
ceived prejudice. As stated before, he attributes a wrong personal 
attitude to the fact of deafness and makes general application of 
a specific instance. 

Our task is to make such instances a rarity instead of a fairly 
common occurrence. In that way, and in that way only, can the 
greatest obstacle to ready employment of the deaf be removed. To 
improve the situation rests largely with schools for the deaf, while 
youths are still in the formative, plastic years. By the time they 
reach employable age it is probably too late to effect much change in 
fundamental characteristics, although our rehabilitation officers can 
and do adjust many situations by advising specific remedies for 
specific situations. 
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You are undoubtedly already doing a great deal along this line. 
It is easy, however, to overlook the fact that in addition to the es- 
sential background of academic instruction; deaf pupils should be 
assisted in three equally essential branches of learning, namely, (1) 
to live with one’s self, (2) learning to live with others, and (3) learn- 
ing to earn. The first includes on the part of the, pupil recognition 
and acceptance of his handicap, but with the realization of the possi- 
bility of compensating for the impairment and the means of doing so. 
An important factor in connection with the second point will be pro- 
vision for maximum contacts with normal persons even while attend- 
ing special schools or classes. Both of these are essential for sound 
mental health without which satisfactory vocational adjustment is 
difficult, if not impossible. The result of adequate attention to these 
matters is that the ability to get along with employers and with fellow 
employees replaces the ‘tendency exhibited by some (not all) deaf 
persons to be suspicious, to insist upon one’s own way, to resent 
criticism, to look for favors, or to go around “with a chip on the 
shoulder.” Never fear that the employer does not appreciate the 
ability to get along with one’s self and others; its cultivation will 
bring real rewards. 

To strengthen your continued and increased attention to these 
factors, and. supplementing the efforts of your trades departments in 
assisting: } your young people to learn to earn, I would suggest for all 
deaf students a strong, practical course in ‘job ethics. This might 
well include such topics as how to get a job and how to hold a job; 
the place of labor unions in employment; employer-employee rela- 
tionships; relationships with fellow employees; what the employer 
expects in loyalty, punctuality, hours, production, attention to in- 
structions, doing what one is told to do, behavior; respect for con- 
stituted authority ; the necessity of sometimes starting at a low wage 
to demonstrate ability; the value of putting in a few extra minutes 
rather than watching the clock, of doing a piece of work exception- 
ally well, or showing willingness to work and desire to improve; and 
all other things which will impress the foreman or employer favor- 
ably and will go far to compensate for a communication handicap. 

Be sure your course in job ethics is practical and not mere theory. 
Consultation with employers or possibly rehabilitation officials may 
be helpful in its preparation. An obvious further step would be to 
apply its principles in your own shops and training departments. 

If I seem to be overemphasizing the prevocational aspects of your 
work in special schools and classes, it is because our experience in 
rehabilitation service reveals repeated instances to indicate that hand- 
icapped children and especially deaf children simply do not get at 
first hand the multiple and varied experiences which aid the normal 
child in his vocational adjustment. I have said this before but believe 
it deserves emphasis. The normal child picks up and absorbs count- 
less bits of common knowledge without being specifically told; it is 
easy for school people to overlook the fact that deaf boys and girls 
cannot do likewise; it is easy to take too much for granted and to 
assume that the deaf youth surely understands this or that without 
being told. The only reliable procedure is to cover the entire field 
in detail rather than to act upon any assumption. 

Lest I dwell too long also telling you what you should do as in- 
structors of the deaf, let me now return to the rehabilitation phase 
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where, after all, I am more at home. What exactly can we do, first, 
to help you and second, to help your graduates if further help is 
needed ? 

Rehabilitation service can help you make a study of the vocational 
assets and needs of your older students. This was recently done here 
in California. A rehabilitation training officer made a case study of 
the graduates of the State school for the deal. Personal interviews 
with each senior were supplemented by a study of the school records, 
consultation with the school faculty and a battery of achievement 
and prognostic tests. As a result of the study a vocational recom: 
mendation was made in the case of each student, most of them con- 
sistent with the school training given but modified in a few instances 
for reasons noted in the report. Each case, with findings, was then 
referred to the rehabilitation service for follow-up leading into 
employment whether with or without further training. 

Acceptance by the school for the deaf of this service casts no 
reflection upon its efficiency. We are proud of our State school. 
We believe it to be at least on a par with any in the country. But 
no school for the deaf under present conditions can be expected to 
have a sufficiently broad vocational program to meet the widely 
varying needs of all of its pupils. Its vocational offerings must 
necessarily be limited. What more logical than to supplement its 
restricted offering by using training facilities available through the 
rehabilitation service even though such specal training must in some 
cases be deferred until after graduation? What more reasonable 
than to use the rehabilitation counseling service based as it is upon 
broad experiences with the deaf and also with industry? Finally, 
what more logical than to benefit by rehabilitation industrial con- 
tacts as an aid in placement? 

With special reference to the point last named, there is a wide- 
spread but erroneous belief that rehabilitation bureaus cannot under- 
take placement of the deaf except in the case of those deaf who were 
also trained by the bureau. We can and do make placements directly 
without training. In one extreme instance, we actually placed the 
same deaf youth seven times. The only difficulty has been the lack 
of sufficient staff to undertake direct placements on a large scale. To 
remedy this in California, a bill (A. B. 1292) was introduced in the 
present legislature to provide within our bureau a special service 
with a staff of specialists for the deaf who must, in addition to other 
qualifications, have the ability to communicate with deaf persons by 
all methods of communication generally used among such persons. 
Our bureau welcomes this bill because we see daily the need of an 
augmented placement service beyond our present facilities. There 
are many deaf persons who are competent workers, but who need 
assistance in placement, who need a spokesman. Many need recur- 
rent service of this kind. A special placement service on their behalf 
is obviously a necessity for their best interests since special procedures 
must be followed. Some of the deaf themselves advocate establish- 
ment of a new and independent agency for this purpose. It may be 
pointed out, however, that such a new agency would obviously over- 
lap and partly duplicate the present service; it would complicate 
relationships between public service and employers already estab- 
lished; its skilled staff working independently, could not possibly be 
as productive as a similar staff within the rehabilitation service, which 
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would be aided by the entire rehabilitation staff with its multiple 
employer contacts, as well as by the State employment service with 
which the rehabilitation service is coordinated for placement of the 
handicapped. Rehabilitation service has been successful in re- 
rehabilitation of the deaf; there is no reason to believe it could not 
be equally successful in the habilitation of those who require only 
placement service, given sufficient funds and staff for this important 
activity. 

Summing up, the call for closer coordination between our respec- 
tive services is clear. Rehabilitation can aid in the placement of 
your graduates; its State-wide scope makes possible a follow-up not 
otherwise practical for most special schools; it can provide for your 
students or graduates types of training which may be desirable in the 
case of any individual, and for which the school has no facilities; 
it can, on the basis of daily experience, interpret the requirements 
of industry; it can aid in the school counseling program. Schools 
and classes for the deaf can aid in the future vocational adjustment 
of its students by stressing as a part of the instructional program 
the importance of learning to live with one’s self, learning to live with 
others, and learning to earn. Provision for maximum normal con- 
tacts, instruction in job ethics, and use of industrial methods in shops 
and training departments will help. 

The effectiveness of the cooperative effort will depend upon how 
well coordinated is the instructional, counseling, placement, and 
follow-up program, in which the educational and the vocational 
phases should be so correlated as to form an unbroken chain of 
endeavor. Can we not, and should we not join forces to bring about 
such a continuous and connected cooperative program on behalf of 
the deaf boys and girls for whose vocational success we are jointly 
responsible? [Applause. | 

Chairman Stevenson. After hearing Mr. Hicker, I am certain that 
you agree with me that he has presented to you a very strong, well- 
organized presentation of the matter of vocational guidance and 
placement of the deaf. I am very happy, Mr. Hicker, to have had 
you on this program with us, discussing some vital points. 

I am confident that if we are successful in having this particular 
agency placed in the Department of Rehabilitation, and in the hands 
of Mr. Hicker, surely it is to be a new day and a new hope for the 
deaf of California. I want to thank you personally for this very 
strong presentation. 

We will now adjourn for a short recess and then come back to this 
room at 3:30 for the panel. 

(Meeting adjourned for a recess.) 


SOCIAL AND CHARACTER TRAINING, 3:25-4:30 P. M. 
PANEL DISCUSSION 


Leader: Mr. Leonard M. Elstad, superintendent, Minnesota School. 

Paper, The Place of the Supervisor in Character and Social Training, Mr. 
Vernon S. Birck, dean of boys, California School. 

Paper, Character Molders and Their Position in the Educational Personnel 
of Our Schools, Mr. L. R. Divine, president, Louisiana School. 

Paper, Improving Social and Character Training Through Raising Standards 
of the Supervisory Staff, Mr. C. H. Hollingsworth, superintendent, Georgia 
School. 
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Chairman Exsrap. Our meeting will please come to order. 

This is a session on character and social training and one of the 
first lessons in social training is to be on time. 

I think we have some excellent papers here today, and this is a very 
important subject. We hear much about the school, and the church, 
and the home being the prime essential in the training of children. 
Our schools for the deaf are residential schools and take care of two 
of these, the school and the home. 

This afternoon we are going to find out what the supervisor can do 
in the building of character and in helping with social training. We 
have quite an array of talent today. We have a dean, we have a 
president, and we have a superintendent. I think that is pretty good. 
Some call them supervisors and some call them counselors. 

We shall start our program with a paper by Mr. Vernon S. Birck, 
dean of boys of the California School. We heard from Mrs. Birck 
this morning and she gave a marvelous address, and I know we are 

oing to be interested in Mr. Birck’s address. Mr. Birck. 
Applause. ] 


THE PLACE OF THE SUPERVISOR IN CHARACTER AND SOCIAL 
TRAINING 


(VERNON S. Breck, B. A., dean of boys, California School, Berkeley, Calif.) 


Eleven years ago, when Mr. Elwood A. Stevenson became head of 
our school, it was felt that to meet the needs of a changing world 
the supervisory methods outside the classroom which had prevailed 
for many years in the average residential schools for the deaf should 
be changed. Accordingly the old order of selecting personnel was 
discontinued. The positions of dean of boys and dean of girls were 
established. 

Under the new order as it exists here, the supervisory force con- 
sists of counselors for the older boys and housemothers for the older 
girls and the smaller children. The counselors and housemothers 
are assisted by student assistants from the University of California. 

In what respect is the new order different from the old order of 
supervision? The male supervisor under the old order was a sort 
of policeman always swinging a club. The lady supervisor was 
usually someone whose major job was to sew, scrub, etc., and do as 
little supervision as possible except to chase the children to school 
and shops. Under the new order, each housemother and counselor 
is a friend, a kindly parent, one who is able to deal with the children 
sympathetically. Our coworkers are cheerful, happy, and interested 
in their work. What is more, they are human beings and treated as 
such. Our housemothers and counselors instruct; they do not drive: 
they advise. Punishment is the last recourse. Understanding and 
sympathy are the paramount requisites of those employed in the 
extracurricular department such as ours. 

What are the requirements of such positions? Prospective house- 
mothers and counselors are required to take civil-service examina- 
tions. While it is impossible to give a full detailed explanation as to 
how their standards have been raised here in California, the follow- 
ing brief outline of the requirements might be of interest: 
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Required minimum rating 


Percent 
(1) Practical written test of (a) knowledge of the value of school subjects 
in social, moral, and vocational development of deaf boys and/or 
girls; of elements of hygiene, physical education, Scouting, and allied 
subjects, and/or social and domestic problems; of proper methods of 
giving informal instruction in outside activities; of the purposes, 
organization, and procedure of schools for the deaf; of the means of 
communication used by the deaf; (b) ability to get along with others 


(2) Education, experience, and fitness based on investigation and/or 
(3) Personal traits and fitness based on personal interview 

However, it is the compensation that is the greatest incentive to a 
higher standard of efficiency in our extracurricular department. 
Beginners start at $130 a month and with good performance rating, 
which is taken every 6 months, they can Teach as high as $170 a 
month. 

Great care should be exercised in not overloading the personnel 
with extraneous duties that retard their advancement. There is no 
justification for burdening the housemothers and counselors with 
the actual duties of a janitor, a janitress, part-time shop worker, or 
a seamstress. Be sure they are not burdened under an accumulation 
of duties such as going on errands and paper work. One extreme 
is as bad as another. It should be their business to be with the 
children. 

Here in California the hours of our counselors and housemothers 
and student assistants are arranged by schedule. They know when 
they will be on, they know when they will be free. The average 
number of hours per week for each of the counselors and house- 
mothers is 4714. The student assistants work on the average 21 
hours a week, at 50 cents an hour. As a result of better compensa- 
tion and shorter hours, their turn-over is less, their efficiency is 
greater, and their morale is much better than ever before. 

Why call for outside aid from literary teachers? The teacher 
has her own problems to contend with. However, cooperation be- 
tween these two very important departments of education is abso- 
lutely necessary to the smooth functioning of the school. Problems 
will never be solved if the children get the idea that the deans and 
their coworkers are not equal to meeting any emergencies within 
their own departments. It therefore follows that the standardiza- 
tion of the supervisory force is absolutely necessary. It is hard to 
steer away from a tradition handed down from generation to gener- 
ation. Yet this is the need today. 

It might be well to remember that, in the last analysis, the answer 
to our extracurricular problems, so far as the progress of the school 
is concerned and the best interests of the pupils are involved, lies 
in the sensitivity on the part of the deans, the housemothers, and 
the counselors to the human values and varying characteristics of 
the pupils. This is especially true in view of the fact that deaf chil- 
dren of a residential school are in the schoolroom only a fractional 
part of the day. This in itself is sufficient justification for having 
a high standard of personnel in the extracurricular department. 
To attain such a standing it is important that the extracurricular 
department be recognized. as an integral part of the school. The 
tradition of giving ‘it an inferior place in the school must be done 
away with. 
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Not infrequently one hears the old saying that “boys will be boys” 
or “girls will be girls.” This is an easy way out of any situation 
too difficult to handle. If we are to evade responsibility in this 
way, then there might as well be no school at all. Only a highly 
trained and standardized supervisory force could meet fully the 
need of providing character and social training in our school. 

A good many schools for the deaf, and the hearing as well, in fact 
a surprisingly large percentage, are still trying to run on the plan 
of 25 or more years ago. The changed pupil body personnel of 
today bears absolutely no resemblance to that of a generation ago. 
It is both wasteful and unjust for us to strive to meet changing 
needs with antiquated machinery and standards. Some of us of the 
last generation are unable to realize that the day of the schools’ 
responsibility for scholarship solely is past. In our endeavor to 
elevate the standard of scholarship are we going to neglect the 
greater responsibility of taking care of the moral, social, and ‘spiritual 
requirements of our boys and girls? Surely not! What is the 
remedy? It lies in the supervisory force of schools for the deaf 
everywhere! The personnel must be chosen with great care. Those 
so chosen should be individuals of high moral character; they should 
possess a love of children, a love of the work, and they should be 
unafraid and unashamed to sit on a plane with them to talk over 
their troubles and problems. In case of need they must be able to 
present remedies. 

Human nature being what it is, we occasionally meet with a case 
where a sophisticated child, having picked up much misinformation 
about sex, spreads it by means of vulgar, obscene talk with other 
children. Who is qualified to shoulder the task of eliminating this 
poison and putting the beautiful truths of the beginnings of life 
into the minds and thoughts of these children? Look to the super- 
visory staff for such a person. Particularly it should be the respon- 
sibility of the deans to give sex talks at proper times to prepare the 
older children for marriage and parenthood. Such a condition calls 
for finesse and understanding. 

Quite often our boys and girls come along with certain nincbleens 
that they have met in their contacts with other/children. They are 
asked for suggestions and invariably they present one that partially 
if not wholly solves this or that problem. 

A few years back we were faced with the problem of smoking. 
“Thou shalt not” was not considered effective, as we would have to 
take the beam out of our own eye. The danger of fire was the point 
of basing our attack on smoking. Since then it has not been a problem 
at all. 

To make them learn how to shoulder the responsibility of abstain- 
ing from certain things that they know they should not do, we allow 
the pupils leeway. To refuse all children permission to go to town 
because one has taken certain things from a drug store without paying 
for them, does not remedy the evil. The boys and girls are given 
to understand that their collective reputation is at stake if one of 
them commits a wrong. This principle has worked very well. 

Sometime ago our club boys went to town. Two of them met their 
girl friends in town on the sly. They were found out. A special 
meeting of the club was held. The guilty boys subjected themselves 
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to punishment. They did not want to be taken out of the club. No 
resentment of any kind was shown. ee 

Such things may seem trivial but it is the regulation of trivialities 
in the proper way that makes for better character and social training 
in our schools for the deaf. The supervisory force plays a very 1m- 
portant part in the school life of the students. Place it where it 
properly belongs and many problems otherwise difficult would be a 
thing of the past. [Applause. ] 

Chairman Exsrap. It is fine to have a paper from one who is so 
closely associated with our boys and girls. Thank you. 

Now we will have a paper by Mr. L.\R. Divine of Louisiana. 
[ Applause. | 

(Mr. Divine then read the following paper :) 


CHARACTER MOLDERS AND THEIR POSITION IN THE EDUCATIONAL 
PERSONNEL OF OUR SCHOOLS 


(L. R. Diving, president, Louisiana School) 


Each year the various institutions of learning send out their cata- 
logs of courses offered and each term catalog brings forth new courses 
offered. This would not be so unless there was ample reason sup- 
ported by a need for that particular training. The governing bodies 
of these progressive schools of thought attempt to serve the public by 
enlightening and training the needed personnel. 

Schools for the deaf have changing conditions and demands just 
like any other organization, yet few are the changes. Possibly it is 
because we have been too concerned with systems, methods, curricula, 
outlines, and a host of other principles, to take into account that we 
could help ourselves as well as help our children, if we would but 
analyze our shortcomings to the point of getting busy and doing 
something about it. 

We are all tremendously interested in developing our children to 
their highest potentialities; academically, vocationally, spiritually, 
and physically, but are we? Are we giving sufficient time and effort 
to the developing of life’s greatest possession—character? One of our 
former leaders, Dr. Argo, made this very pointed statement: “I insist 
upon character, because I have found from experience that upon 
character depends everything, absolutely.” 

Character depends upon the slow growth of habit patterns in 
which many diverse traits must be integrated and perfected inso- 
far as the particular personality in question will permit, therefore, 
we are obliged to take into account that the control of incidental 
learning is one of the biggest problems of education and it is our 
duty to see that this incidental learning leads the deaf child to con- 
tentment, the development of a balanced personality, and a wholesome 
character. 

_ Now, since it is agreed that the development of a sound character 
is essential to a balanced individual, it remains with us to make it 
possible for the deaf child to acquire the development—thus the 
question arises as to who shall assume this tremendous responsi- 
bility. What person or group of persons will have the greatest 
opportunity to construct and bring about this desired accomplish- 
ment? Surely it cannot be the teachers’ problem for they are con- 
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fined to a rigid outline and have spent themselves, at the end of 
the day, getting across their prescribed amount of work. 

Thus, it seems that this duty must be delegated to those who have 
the: duty and the time to train the children outside of the class- 
room; to those who come in close contact with the habit patterns 
of the children. The growth of habit patterns is definitely slow 
and demands constant guidance. It is undramatic and requires per- 
sistent and sympathetic training over a long period of many years. 

When we consider the multiplicity of conditions that need guid- 
ance and correction, such as habits in eating, manners, speech, 
cleanliness, fears, taste in clothes, breadth of curiosity, thrift, obe- 
dience, conduct at all times, sympathies, preferences, perversions, 
morals, tempers, jealousies, judgment, behavior traits, hygiene, 
respect, reverence, honesty, and a host of others, we readily see and 
begin to understand just why our children find it difficult to make 
the proper social adjustments that we would like for them to attain. 

Matters that seem trifling and of no consequence when taken indi- 
vidually become the very essence of character and personality when 
they become accumulative and added together over a period of 
years. 

Our deans and councilors, commonly known as caretakers or super- 
visors, are the individuals who are giving this serious problem the 
greatest amount of attention, yet they are utterly unable to cope 
with the requirements of this type of instruction because of an 
already too heavy schedule of numerous details of domestic super- 
vision. We acknowledge with profound appreciation the work that 
has been done during the many years, but we should be giving some 
serious thought toward recognizing this. most important part of 
the child’s education and make some constructive improvements in 
the elevation of this valuable position with decided improvements 
in salaries. 

If character and a balanced personality are among life’s greatest 
possessions, it seems logical that we exercise as thorough a research 
into the preparation and acquisition or the training of an adequate 
personnel for these positions as we have in the other divisions of 
our schools. Such an ambitious and comprehensive program ob- 
viously involves an entirely new field of thought. 

It is a trait of children to not listen nor adhere to the instruc- 
tions and advice of their councilor who does not possess any more 
education nor breadth of vision than themselves. My observations 
have been that those individuals who have had sufficient college 
training in the principles of child psychology and elementary edu- 
cation, make a better success of their work. 

In the Louisiana school every supervisor took college training 
in these fundamentals last summer and this requirement will con- 
tinue. This self-improvement is acknowledged by the school by 
increased pay checks. Our deans’ salaries are now in excess of 
$1,000 and _will continue to grow, and, I hope, beyond what is being 
paid our highest rated teacher, for they definitely have greater 
opportunity to teach the principles of how to live. 

It is evident that there is a great need for this trained personnel 
who will consider this calling of the highest order and a labor of 
unrivaled interest and fascination, passionate in its quarrels, partisan 
in its justice, pompous and pathetic in its crazy-quilt conception of 
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law and order, forever tragic and forever triumphant. A group of 
individuals who are versed, by training, in the fundamentals of 
organization, child psychology, extracurricular and intramural activi- 
ties, mental hygiene and basic elements of character, which will, if 
cultivated, reflect a philosophy of life which is in the grasp of our 
type of children. 

Supervising or counciling is just as much a profession as teaching. 
Let us recognize this fact, ‘and create in the hearts of those who find 
solace in this type of work, a professional respect, and make these 
positions rate with those of teachers with remuneration equal io that 
of teachers. Not only will those now engaged be gratified and en- 
couraged, but it will be an inducement “for a new generation of 
college people to enter a new field that is so fertile and needing 
development. 

We must either take our present councilors and school them in 
child psychology and the other established studies on child behavior 
and training, and relieve them of the drudgery of housekeeping, or 
establish a training center acceptable to all, for the development of 
this superior type of councilor who will instill in the minds of our 
children a desire to be, and the criterions whereby, they may become 
well-balanced individuals. 

It is my opinion that if our children were made to feel that their 
success in school and in the work-a-day world rested upon their 
understanding and respecting the demands of our democratic form 
of government and our society at large, they would in turn be happy 
and diligent in their efforts to shoulder their individual responsi- 
bilities to their fellow man. 

Our children cannot secure nor obtain these qualifications without 
the proper and adequate training, therefore, let us devote our atten- 
tions to the very important matter of providing our children with 
the opportunity of acquiring the most important thing in their 
lives—character and well-being. [Applause. | 

Chairman Exsrap. Another fine neighbor in another school who is 
really doing something about it. 

We have a new member in our profession, Superintendent C, H. 
Hollingsworth, of Georgia. I am glad to call on him at this time 
to speak on this question. [Applause. | 

(Mr. Hollingsworth then read the following paper :) 


IMPROVING SOCIAL AND CHARACTER TRAINING THROUGH RAISING 
STANDARD OF THE SUPERVISORY STAFF 


(C. H. HotiincswortH, superintendent, Georgia School) 


Since the beginning of the World War rapid strides forward have 
been made in the field of general education. It was during this time 
we entered a new era harboring special emphasis on vocational train- 
ing. At the same time the machine age, the lengthening of school 
terms, compulsory school attendance, and many other factors con- 
spired to change home life and create more leisure time. This 
changed situation developed a new consciousness of the value of 
leisure time as an educational agency in the whole development of 
the boy or girl. It can almost definitely be said that the proper 
evaluation of expert directing and supervising in the general educa- 
tional program came into being, along with the vocational emphasis, 
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after 1914. Previously these activities had been left to chance devel- 
opment. It is very evident on all sides that some of this new empha- 
sis gives us an added appreciation of cardinal objectives in the field of 
general education. 

Just as the schools for the deaf were faced with the problem of 
vocational training, so were they faced, from the start, with the prob- 
lem of supervision. The problem of vocational training, to a large 
extent, has been solved, but the problem of supervision is still with us. 
In the residential school this problem, in all its aspects, could not be 
avoided. Even with this early start it is generally conceded that 
the schools for the deaf have not kept pace with the general advance 
along this line during the past quarter of a century. The question 
arises, Are we, in the light of all that has been learned about the 
importance of out- of-classroom activities as a social and character 
developing agency, giving the deaf boy and girl an even break with 
the hearing child? Is the supervising personnel in our schools for 
the deaf as well trained as the city playground directors, the public- 
school kindergarten teachers or the classroom teacher? In short, are 
we utilizing fully the modern methods and newer information now 
available? 

Within this broad subject of social and character training which 
we are considering it is my purpose to endeavor to point out certain 
possible failures to properly recognize the functions of good super- 
vision, and to give emphasis to the-relative importance of skilled. guid- 
ance and leadership during the 8 hours of avocational and recreational 
activities as compared with the technical skill required of the class- 
room teacher. In this it is assumed that proven situations favorable 
to character training of the hearing child are analogous and wholly 
applicable in training the deaf child. 

In Georgia a few years ago educators recognized seven persistent 
problems of life, and reorganized the entire system of public instruc- 
tion to guide the pupil in meeting these problems. At the very top 
of the list they placed the problem of developing and maintaining 
physical, emotional, and spiritual health. This same general idea 
is usually placed first or very high by all educators in thinking over 
the task that schools are called upon to do. Some recognize worthy 
use of leisure time as a fundamental problem and give it the highest 

rank. Does the importance given to these objectives, even above the 

problem of earning a living, lend any additional emphasis on what 
might be the function and importance of able supervision over a 
period of 8 hours each school day as compared with the 4 hours that 
the children are in the classroom? What of the holidays, week ends, 
and special occasions when the supervisors’ opportunity for training 
is of greatest relative importance? 

A second approach that is stimulating and that might lead us to 
some definite conclusions is the study of some of these ‘trends in cur- 
riculum construction in the public schools. Since 1914 practically 
every state-supported university in our land has added physical- 
education courses leading to degrees. Also, the social-science course 
has out-moded the pure art emphasis. A quarter of a century ago 
only a small minority of our colleges offered courses along social 
science lines, in health education, or in a variety of vocational sub- 
jects. Today almost all of our higher institutions of learning em- 
brace in their curriculum a wide variety of these courses. In addi- 
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tion, all of our teacher colleges have compulsory courses preparing 
the embryo teacher for out-of-classroom activities in the development 
of character and good citizenship attributes in the child. 

The very fact that an hour each day of this convention is reserved 
for the discussion of social and character training indicates that we 
accept these objectives as applying equally well to our group. If we 
as educators of the deaf give these objectives the same relative im- 
portance given by public-school educators in the education of the 
hearing, and give credence and significance to educational trends in 
the proper preparation of a leader to guide our deaf pupils in their 
leisure time, we have carte blanche evidence of the need of highly 
trained college material for supervisors in schools for the deaf. We 
must not minimize this function. If Y. M.C. A. and city recreational 
directors, and if high-school coaches and playground supervisors have 
available, and are required to take specialized training, it is all the 
more important that the relatively greater responsibility of the super- 
visor in the schools for the deaf receive even better training in their 
preparation. The supervisor in a school for the deaf has definite 
children assigned to his care for a definite period of time whereas the 
playground director must depend on the inclination of the child to 
be present for the training he receives. 

There were never truer words written than those by Alan B. 
Crammatte and Max Friedman, under the caption of Trained Super- 
visors, in the September 1938 issue of the American Annals of the 
Deaf. They say: 

The literature and actual working practice of schools for the deaf seemed 
to have overlooked the best situations and the most appropriate person to 
administer character education to the children. 

Then further say: 

The supervisor’s constant contact should be a source of inspiration to the 
children and a powerful factor in molding their character. 

We must pay greater heed to such reasonable deductions if we 
would properly adjust our school’s functioning to the child’s ultimate 
greatest benefit. Shall we do this? 

Psychologists have long since recognized the fact that parental 
influence during the early formative period indeiibly imprints char- 
acter traits in the child that can hardly be erased or added to by 
formal schooling. Also the gang spirit, or the child’s natural incli- 
nation for group play, must have outlet for normal development. 
This character-developing agency, too, supersedes formal schooling 
in importance to the mentally normal child. The residential schools 
for the deaf by the very nature of these set-ups must, to a great 
extent, bear the responsibility of the parent and guide the destiny of 
the child in all play and recreational activities. Who is probably the 
most important personage on the entire staff in responsibility for 
these factors in the deaf child’s proper development ? 

Coaching, playground supervision, health education, and dormitory 
demeanor, as character-training mediums, are obligatory responsibili- 
ties of every supervisor in a well organized program in our schools 
for the deaf. For an average Boy Scout to have more practical and 
technical training for leadership in these functions than many of 
our supervisors in schools for the deaf is unthinkable. Yet we sus- 

217913—40—-19 
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pect that this condition exists in all too many cases and will continue 
to exist until the full importance of special training for this oppor- 
tune position is recognized. It is unthinkable to have this situation 
exist when training institutions and colleges universally offer courses 
which can be construed as special and proper training for these 
positions. The old supervisor, the snooper, and the bully is relegated 
to the dark ages. Health education, campus leadership, wholesome 
hobbies, and all-around good citizenship practices demand a super- 
visor with personality, character, and training second to no one on 
our school staff. Their hours with the children are longer, and their 
opportunities for wholesome leadership and effective training are 
greater. 
RECOM MENDATIONS 


To correct this situation we need first to think clearly regarding 
our needs. Out of a full and frank discussion presenting all angles 
should come a suggested program which would help solve these 
problems. 

If and when we decide that high-type character, scholarship, and 
specialized training are favorable prerequisites to good supervision, 
the next step would be to look to our training schools for the advance- 
ment of these requirements. If we want hearing supervisors, many 
of our colleges and universities are prepared to train young men 
and women for this function, with the possible exception of a sufli- 
cient understanding of the deaf child. Some additional provisions 
would have to be created in solving this aspect of the training prob- 
lem. However, the demand would certainly tend to develop the 
means. To many the deaf supervisor is more desirable. This choice 
certainly possesses merit, not the least of which would be an 
expanded field of dignified and highly important employment to 
those in whom we are most interested. In this event we logically 
turn to Gallaudet College at Washington, D. C., for this expanded 
opportunity for deaf students and to fill this long-felt need in the 
various schools. The national college for the deaf in the collegiate 
department should offer a major field, including such subjects: Hy- 
giene, physical training, play and recreation, gymnasium work, han- 
dling of intramural program, and coaching of major sports. Among 
the social sciences they would need to include a study of social adjust- 
ments, social ethics, social institutions, child and adolescent psychol- 
ogy, religions, and social pathology. 

With this training available the final step in the program will be 
for schools for the deaf to employ only properly trained and certified 
supervisors, make their salaries adequate, and then properly recog- 
nize them as they assume this vital position in a well balanced pro- 
gram of social and character training. [Applause.] 

Chairman Exsrap. I know you all agree with me that Mr. Hollings- 
worth has put some real thought on this and has given us some- 
thing to think about. Now, Mr. Hollingsworth threatened to make 
us mad and here is a chance to get back at him if he has. 

Are there any questions which have come up in your minds? 
Here is an opportunity to stand up and have him answer your ques- 
tion, and I know it will be a good answer. 
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Question. What do you think are the most important subjects 
that a counselor should study in college—the most important things 
she should do in order to prepare herself for this position 

Mr. Hotirneswortn. I couldn’t confine it to one subject of prep- 
aration against other preparations in parallel with it or similar to 
the training. One of the important’subjects would be a major in 
physical education which would include education and playground 
supervision and all recreation activities as well as character train- 
ing in certain courses in psychology and sociology and some in 
ethics. I would not say I could confine it to any one subject. 

Dr. Exise Martens. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask, for my 
own information, what procedures are used in the day school or 
the California schools or any other school in which supervisors of 
extra class activities are highly competent individuals of the type 
that have been presented? What procedures are used to coordinate 
their activities with those of classroom teachers who, after all, have 
the same children and have some of the same problems to deal with? 

Mr. Divine. Do I understand you to say that you desire to know 
what the integration between the duties of the supervisor and the 
classroom teacher are ? 

Dr. Martens. If I understand the word “supervisor” the way you 
use it, it is a caretaker. Is that right? 

Mr. Diving. I think the trouble has been all along that the super- 
visor, due to his lack of training and due to his many, many duties 
of domestic nature, is unable to give any time, thought, or prepara- 
tion to the extracurriculum activities that we so desire to have in 
our schools. 


The teacher can’t give the time that she should because she is 
busy with her classroom and therefore that very fine piece of work 
is just not being done in our schools which would contribute so 


largely to the rounding out of our children, in my belief. 
wrong. Does that answer your question ? 

Dr. Martens. I am wondering if in any other school there is such 
a disintegration of the coordination of the activity of the teacher. 

Mr. Divine. Yes: and perhaps in high-paid schools you will find 
your answer. 

Mr. Extwoop Stevenson. I would like to add to that. I think 
that in your talk you brought that very thing out, and naturally I 
would like to have at least an indication of appreciation for that 
thought. 

Let me say that we are far from arriving at the ultimate goal. 
The deans of boys and girls work very closely with the supervising 
teachers of the school. The primary, intermediate, and advanced 
supervising teachers work in coordination with the dean. The deans 
understand the school status or perhaps the educational status of 
each individual child. 

The supervising teacher of the different departments also under- 
stands the behavior problems and difficulties in dormitories, and 
my hope some day is to have one individual as a coordinating officer 
between the two. 

The difficulty in the past has very often been that the average 
classroom teacher has looked down upon supervisors. Now, by rais- 


I may be 
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ing the standard and trying to forget tradition and forget the name 

“supervisor” and give it another name—counselor, house mother, or 
anything but supervisors—perhaps we will wipe out this old idea of a 
teacher being better than a supervisor. 

In the old d: ays, I can remember we didn’t look for the individual 
to fit the position so much as looking for anyone being willing to take 
$40 a month and like it. In addition to that the supervisor not only 
took care of the children, but also took care of the mending and the 
making of beds, and actually was the janitress. I think today, there 
are still schools for the deaf that have supervisors working 16 and 
18 hours a day. That is a little exaggerated, but nevertheless, they 
are on duty all the time. I would say the solution would be to raise 
the standards and limit the responsibility of the house mother and the 
counselor to the welfare of the child. 

The thing that impresses me most—and you would also be sur- 
prised—was that some of the best students know very little about out- 
side life experiences. It is pitiful. So, it is my hope that every 
school for the deaf: will raise the standard of the individual who cares 
for the welfare of the children up to the level of standard with the 
classroom teachers. [ Applause. | 

Chairman Exsrap. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Arnan Crammatre (Louisiana). In answer to Dr. Martens’ 
question, I would like to add a word. 

This morning in the physical-education section, we had a paper 
by Mr. Burton Moore of the Missouri school. Mr. Moore is the 
director of extracurricular activities there, and his status is on a 
level with academic principals and vocational principals. There are 
three he: ids who are responsible to the superintendent, and his work, 
I imagine, is very much like that of the dean in the California school. 

He has a paper—a very detailed description of the work done in 
the Missouri school—which is 23 pages long. It is in the gymnasium, 
and anyone wishing to read it can find it there. Thank you. 

Chairman Exsrap. Is there any further discussion ? 

Mr. Stevenson. One word to the idea you expressed. I think a 
school without competent, well-educated deaf individuals, under- 
standing the problems of the deaf, is like a ship without a rudder. 
There are conditions that no hearing person, even with the back- 
ground and training of long years of experience, can understand. 
There are conditions. at times that cannot be fathomed only through 
the understanding of the deaf person, but naturally your selection 
should be limited. Nevertheless there should be a certain ratio. 

Chairman Exsrap. We are glad to have that thought presented. 

I want to take this opportunity to thank the gentleman for the 
papers given. We will try to do a little more about the supervisors. 
Thank you for your attention. We stand adjourned. 

(The meeting was adjourned at 4:30 o’clock.) 


6:30 P.M. 


An opportunity was afforded to visit the Golden Gate Internationa! 
Exposition at Treasure Island. 





AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 
FRIDAY, JUNE 23, 1939 


BUSINESS SESSION, 9-9:50 A. M. 


Presiding: Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, president of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf. 

(The meeting convened at 9 o’clock, President Bjorlee presiding.) 

President Bsorter. We have come to the beginning of the last of a 
series of perfect days of the convention, and I feel we shall continue 
to go strong until the hour of our adjournment at the lunch period. 
We are happy to have so many of you with us this morning at the 
business session, and will try not to hold you over the hour allotted. 

Perhaps what we ought take up first is to hear the report from 
the committee appointed to make certain recommendations as to 
general practices and elections. 

I will ask Mr. Elstad, chairman of the committee, to kindly give 
us his report. 

Mr. Leonarp Exsrap (Minnesota). Mr. Chairman, your committee 
felt that there wasn’t time enough to draw up any resolutions which 
would be of permanent value. There should be more time given to 
it, and so we have simply drawn up this resolution: 

Be it resolved, That the president appoint a committee of five, one of which 
shall be himself, to study the matter of increased teacher membership on the 
board of directors, and any other matters of a constitutional nature which 
may be of benefit to the convention; said committee to report such finding at 
the next official meeting of the convention 2 years hence. 

President Bsorter. Mr. Elstad, will you kindly proceed with the 
motion ¢ 

Mr. Exstap. You have heard the resolution. What is your 
pleasure ? 

Mr. Roserr D. Morrow (Arizona). I move the adoption of that 
resolution as read. 

Dr. Evizaseru Peer (Gallaudet College). I second the motion. 

Mr. Exsrap. All those in favor signify by saying “aye”; con- 
trary minded, “no.” The motion is carried. 

President Bsorter. Now is it your pleasure to proceed with the 
election of officers before we proceed with other business? In that 
event let me merely explain that in accordance with our constitution 
officers are to be elected at each of the biennial meetings by ballot, 
nominations presumably to be made from the floor. In accordance 
with a motion made yesterday that a set of resolutions be drawn 
touching upon the personnel of your officers, we have such committee 
now, the purpose of which, as I understand it, is to recommend to 
us a slate of officers, and I do not feel that is incumbent upon the 
president to make any recommendation as to how you wish to pro- 
ceed. Is it your wish that the committee read the slate? Is it your 
wish that each member on that slate be taken up individually merely 
as a recommendation for your guidance? This is a new precedent, 
and I don’t want to interfere with your wishes in the matter. We 
want to do it exactly the way you want it done. 

Dr. Frank Drica (Utah). Inasmuch as we made the amendment 
which was acceptable to the gentleman who had introduced the mo- 
tion, I think we should hear the report of the committee. If the 
recommendations regarding officers of this association to be elected 
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meets with our approval, I think someone of us might make a motion 
that all rules be suspended, and that the secretary cast a unanimous 
vote and so forth. I think we should first hear a report of the com- 
mittee as appointed. 

President Bsorter. Are there any objections to that method 
procedure? If not, I’ll ask Mr. Elstad to read his slate. 

Mr. Exsrap. The report of the nominating committee is as follows: 
For president, Elwood Stevenson of the California School for the 
Deaf; for vice president, Clarence J. Settles of Florida; for secre- 
tary, Burton Dri iggs of Idaho to succeed himself; for treasurer, Odie 
Underhill of North Carolina, also to succeed himself; for the direc- 
tors, feeling that it is wise to have the help of a past president, we 
have placed Dr. Bjorlee’s name as one of the directors. Also, Miss 
Helen Fay of the Kendall School in Washington, D. C.; and as our 
Canadian representative, Mr. C. E. M: .eDonald of British Columbia. 

Mr. Vicror Skysure (New York). Mr. Chairman, I move that we 
proceed to the election of officers individually for the positions named, 
by acclamation or ballot as may be indicated. 

President Bsorter. You have heard the motion that we accept the 
report of the commitete on nominations, dismiss the committee, and 
proceed with the recommendations indiv idually. 

Dr. A. E. Krause (West Virginia). I second the motion. 

President Bsorter. The first name that we have before us is that 
of Elwood Stevenson for president. What is the pleasure of the 
assembly ? 

Mr. Sxysure. I move the secretary be instructed to cast a single 
ballot indicating a unanimous ballot for Mr. Stevenson for president 
of the convention for the next biennial period. 

Dr. Peer. I second the motion. 

President Bsorter. Any further nominations? You are entirely 
free to make nominations from the floor. 

If there are no further nominations, all those in favor of the 
motion, signify by saying “aye”; contrary minded, “no.” The motion 
is carried. Mr. Secretary, will you cast the ballot? The ballot is 
so cast. (Applause.) 

For vice president, we have the name of Clarence J. Settles of the 
Florida School. What is your pleasure? 

Mr. Sxysure. I am going to proceed to do the thing that I don’t 
approve of. 

In the first place I want to express my opinion. In my opinion, 
we still have too many superintendents on that slate. I should like 
to nominate from the floor, a candidate for the position of vice presi- 
dent, who, by virtue of her service to the deaf girls and women of 
America, is well deserving of this honor and well merits, on her 
record, the responsibility there involved. I place before you the 
nomination of Dr. Elizabeth Peet of Gallaudet College for vice 
president. 

President Bsorter. The committee has placed before you officially, 
the name of a member, Mr. Settles. Accordingly you have two nomi- 
nations before you. 

Mr. Exsrap. I might explain, Mr. President, that the reason we 
didn’t make any radical changes in the set-up of teacher membership 
was because that was included in the motion, and there are certain 
things that can be done when we can get greater membership. But 
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I thought until next time, it might be well to go along the lines we 
have followed. I haven’t anything else to say. Eventually, I think 
there will be resolutions placed before the convention which will give 
us increased membership, and that is why we did not put those on 
at the present time. 

President Bsoruer. I want simply to call attention to the fact that 
the duty of the vice president is to prepare the next program for the 
convention. I believe that is quite universally conceded, and has quite 
generally been followed. Aside from that, the functions of the vice 
president are those incumbent to the office. 

Do we have any further nominations? 

Mr. Marsuatt 8. Hesrer (California). I move that the nominations 
be closed. 

Mr. Sxysura. I second the motion. 

President Bsorter. It has been moved and seconded that the nom- 
inations be closed. All those in favor signify by saying “aye”; con- 
trary minded, “no.” The motion is carried. 

Dr. Franx Drices (Utah). May I call to a point of order? 

You have before you here the report of this committee which has 
already nominated Dr. Settles. The members here have already 
nominated Dr. Peet, so you really have two candidates for the office. 
I move, Mr. President, that instead of a ballot, we have a rising 
vote upon each of these two nominees. 

President Bsorter. Mr. President, I’m wondering if it would be 
possible to anticipate the report that will be placed before our next 
meeting. One of the matters to be considered is the advisability of 
having two vice presidents. As a member of the committee I shall 
make such recommendation. I wonder if we can anticipate that by 
a motion—that we have two vice presidents and proceed in accordance 
therewith. 

Prof, Irvine S. Fusrerp (Gallaudet College). Isn’t it rather un- 
usual to take action in anticipation of another action? 

President Bsortxxz. I believe we have a right as a body here to 
amend the constitution b¥ vote that we have two vice presidents. 
Is that correct? 

Professor Fusreip. That is what I meant. 

Dr. Driees. Mr. President, I think your suggestion is wise. I 
would, therefore, move that the constitution of the Convention of the 
American Instructors be so changed that we shall have a second vice 
president. 

If there are 150 members in this room and if 100 of those will vote 
for that amendment, it can be carried. 

President Bsorter. You have all heard the motion. Does it have 
a second ? 

The amendment is simply that we add to our list of officers a second 
vice president. 

Mr. Sxysura. I second the motion. 

President Bsortee. All in favor of the motion, will manifest by 
raising their hand, contrary minded the same. Since I counted at 
least a hundred votes, the motion is carried. 

We then have before us the names of two members for vice presi- 
dent. Is it your wish that the secretary distribute ballots in order 
that you may vote on the two vice presidents, to determine first and 
second ? 
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Mr. Sxysurc. I propose that we vote on the two names, and the 
one securing the larger number of votes to be the first vice president, 
if that is proper. I don’t know what is said in the constitution. 

President Bsorter. That is correct, but do you wish to vote by 
ballot ? 

Mr. Morrow. I move we have the election by secret. ballot. 

President Bsortre. I think that when request for ballot is made 
that doesn’t require a vote. Mr. Secretary, will you kindly prepare 
ballots, and have them distributed. 

Before you prepare your ballot, let me call to your attention that 
you are expected to vote for but one of the two nominees for vice 
president. The one who receives the larger number of votes will be 
first vice president; the other will be second vice president. Accord- 
ingly your ballot will carry but one name. 

You have the names before you: Dr. C. J. Settles, superintendent 
of the Florida School, and Dr. Elizabeth Peet, dean of women, 
Gallaudet College. 

Is Mr. Brill in the room? I will ask Mr. A. L. Brown, of Colo- 
rado, to act as chairman of the teller’s committee, and I will appoint 
Mr. Brill and Mr. Fusfeld to assist him. 

(Ballots were then passed and the vote taken.) 

President Bsorter. While the tellers are at work, let us use the 
time for announcements. 

Secretary Drices. The deaf who have attended the convention 
gatherings wish to extend their thanks and appreciation to those 
who have been so kind in volunteering their services as interpreters, 
thus making the meetings both pleasant and profitable for them. 

President Bsorter. Shall we proceed with the election of officers. 

The next nomination that we have before us from the committee 
is that of secretary, and the committee recommends the election of 
Secretary Burton W. Driggs of the Idaho School to succeed himself 
as secretary. 

Mr. Exsrap. It has been requested that the names be put on the 
blackboard so the deaf can see them. 

(The blackboard was then moved to the platform and the names 
of the nominees written on it.) 

Mr. Morrow. Mr. President, I move that nominations for secretary 
be closed and the secretary cast a unanimous ballot for the secretary. 
Several voices were heard as seconding the motion. 

Dr. Drices. I don’t think the secretary can cast a unanimous ballot 
for himself. 

Mr. Morrow. I move that Dr. Driggs cast the ballot for the 
secretary. ; 

President Bsorter. As no other nomination is made, I think it a 
splendid idea that Dr. Driggs should cast this ballot for the secretary, 
who is his brother. 

Dr. Drices. The vote is cast. [Applause.] 

President Bsorter. For the position of treasurer, the name of Mr. 
Odie W. Underhill, of North Carolina, is before you. 

Dr. Driacs. Mr. President, I don’t want to take all the time at this 
convention, but I move that all rules be suspended and that the sec- 
retary whom you have just elected cast the unanimous vote of all of 
us for Odie W. Underhill for treasurer.. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Sxysure. I second the motion. 
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President Bsortes. All those in favor signify by saying 
contrary-minded, “no,” ‘The motion is carried. [ Applause. | 

The next will be the directors. The committee has presented the 
following directors: Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, Miss H. Fay, and Mr. 
MacDonald. You have these names written on the board before you. 

Mr. Morrow. I seem to be getting on my feet more than my age 
and experience in the profession would warrant, but I would like to 
say that Dr. Peet and Miss Helen Fay, both from their work in the 
profession and their antecedents are very much entitled to these 
honors, but I do think that for the matter of business and fair 
play to the rest of the convention that the name of Miss Helen Fay 
should be withdrawn and I would like to substitute Miss Josephine 
Quinn, of Minnesota. 

President Bsortes. Would you like to take the names one by one 
so long as we are to have two names for second place on the ballot? 
What is your pleasure with the first name as recommended ? 

Mr. Ciarence D. O'Connor (New York). I move that the secre- 
tary be instructed to cast a unanimous ballot for the first name before 
us—that of Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee; he should be on the board. 

Dr. Drices. I second the motion. You have heard the motion and 
the second. All those in favor signify by saying “aye”: contrary- 
minded, “no.” The motion is carried. 

President Bsoruer. The secretary has cast a ballot for which I feel 
highly honored and for which I want to express my thanks. 

We then have two names for the second position. One is Miss 
Josephine Quinn, well known to all of us, and the other is Miss Helen 
Fay, equally well known throughout the profession. I will again ask 
the secretary to prepare ballots. Unless you have additional nomi- 
nations to make, we will proceed to vote. 

(Ballots were then passed and the vote taken. While the votes 
were being counted the meeting continued.) 

President Bsorter. There is another announcement to be made by 
the secretary. 

(Secretary Driggs then announced that there were several very 
promising applications for positions and if there were any superin- 
tendents who still were desirous of filling vacancies they were to con- 
tact him at the close of the session.) 

We shall hear the report of the balloting committee on the election 
of the vice president. 

Mr. A. L. Brown (Colorado). The vote for vice president is as 
follows: Dr. Settles, 76; Dr. Peet, 64. [Applause. | 

Mr. G. I. Harris (Colorado). I move that the secretary be in- 
structed to cast a unanimous ballot for Mr. MacDonald as the third 
member of the board. 

Mr. E. W. Triurnenast (California). I second the motion. 

President Bsoruer. It has been moved and seconded that the secre- 

tary be instructed to cast a unanimous ballot for Mr. MacDonald 
as the third member of the board of directors. All those in favor, 
signify by saying “aye”: contrary minded, “no.” The motion is car- 
ried. Mr. Secretary, will you cast a ballot? The ballot is so cast, 
and Mr. MacDonald is a member of the board. 

President Bsorter. Would you like, at this time to hear the report 
of the resolutions committee while the tellers are counting the votes 
for second member of the board of directors. 
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If so, may we have the report of the resolutions committee ? 
Dr. A. E. Krause (West Virginia). The resolutions committee has 
the following considerations to offer : 


Having received a large measure of stimulation of professional interest and 
renewed enthusiasm from this Thirty-first Convention of the American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf; be it 

Resolved, One, that we express our appreciation to the State of California, to 
the California State Department of Education, and in particular to the Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf for the hospitality tendered to us during this meeting. 

Two, that we extend our hearty thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Elwood Stevenson for 
their very gracious entertainment of the members of this convention. 

Three, that we express our sincere appreciation to Mr. Elwood A. Stevenson, 
chairman of the program committee, for his careful thought and untiring efforts 
in preparing the interesting convention program centered around the three 
“C’s”—Curriculum, Character, and Citizenship. 

Four, that we thank the local committee of arrangements. Mr. Hester. Miss 
Robinson, and Mrs. Wolf, and the many members of the staff of the California 
School who have contributed so greatly to our pleasure and comfort. 

Five, that we thank the distinguished speakers from whose addresses each 
day, both in the section meetings and in the general sessions, we have gained 
helpful inspiration. 

Six, that we thank all who have taken part in the illuminating demon- 
strations of classroom materials and techniques, particularly the teachers and 
pupils who have come from such distant points as St. Mary’s School in Buffalo, 
N. Y., and the State School of Arizona. 

Seven, that we thank Mrs. Julia Palmer Trenham, chairman, and all who 
have given so generously of their time and strength to interpreting the entire 
program into the language of signs. 

Hight, that we thank the Berkeley Gazette for its generous gift to all our 
members of free copies of its editions containing accurate accounts of the 
meetings of this convention. 

Nine, that we deplore the baneful political interference persisting in the 
operation of some of our State schools for the deaf. 

Ten, that a copy of these resolutions be spread upon our minutes, and that 
a copy be sent to the Berkeley Gazette and to Dr. Walter F. Dexter, director 
of education at Sacramento, Calif. 

Respectfully submitted by your committee on resolutions. 

A. EB. KRAUSE. 

YLIZABETH PEET. 
ELIZABETH TATE, 

Miss JOSEPHINE QUINN. 
C. E. MACDONALD. 


President Bsorter. You have heard the report of the committee. 
Are you ready to act upon it? 
Mr. Sxysure (New York). I move the adoption of the report. 
Dr. Driaes. I second the motion. 
Mr. Auewa Patrerson (California). Mr. President, I have another 
resolution here for consideration : 
Whereas the program at the section meetings of the deaf have been a success 
from the standpoint of attendance, interest, and educational value; and 
Whereas it is the sense of the deaf teachers, instructors, and officers that 
provisions should be made for similar meetings at future meetings of the 
convention; be it therefore 
Resolwed, That the section on the deaf be officially recognized as a permanent 
part of the proceedings of the convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
Respectfully submitted. 
ALPHA W. PATTERSON. 
MICHAEL LAPIDES. 


Dr. A. E. Krause. Mr. President, we received a couple of such reso- 
lutions and we felt that they should not be incorporated in our report, 
that it could come up naturally under new business. The constitu- 
tion, as we interpret it, and I think Dr. Peet has looked it up, would 
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naturally imelude such a program. The vice-president-elect can 
include it in the program for the succeeding year. We don’t need a 
special resolution. 

President Bsorter. We have a motion before the house. It has 
been moved and seconded that the first resolutions given be accepted. 
All those in favor signify by saying “aye”; contrary minded, “no.” 
The motion is carried. 

You have now heard the resolution that has been presented by 
Mr. Patterson and what do you wish ‘to do with that? You have 
heard the explanation made that the resolution was presented to the 
resolution committee and the members of that committee feel that no 
separate resolution is necessary. If such be your wish the suggestion 
will be accepted and made a part of the proceedings. 

Dr. Driees. I move that this special resolution be referred to the 
officers of the association—the new officers—and that they report to us 
at our next session regarding it. 

Mr. Parrerson. I second the motion. 

President Bsorter. It has been moved and seconded that this reso- 
lution be handed to our new officers. Any further remarks? If not, 
all those in favor will signify by saying “aye;” contrary minded, 
“no.” The motion is carried. 

I wish at this time to report to the convention certain experiences 
with reference to the printing of the proceedings. According to the 
act of incorporation, the president of the Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf at Washington, D. C., shall have compiled a report to Congress 
on such matters transacted at the convention as shall be of public 
interest concerning the education of the deaf. 

In accordance with this regulation, I have for the past. two con- 
ventions been assigned the duty of compiling these proceedings. 

It is but a few years ago since the membership of our organization 
numbered between three and four hundred. Furthermore, we did not 
at that time hold the elaborate sectional group sections as recently 
conducted. You will bear in mind that the membership of the con- 
vention at the time of the New York meeting in 1937 was consid- 
erably in excess of a thousand. 

We have held out the promise that every member shall receive a 
copy of the printed proceedings, these proceedings to be printed as a 
United States Senate document. 

Dr. Hall and I found it to be an exceedingly difficult task to get 
the committee on documents to meet this high figure. Furthermore, 
there was strenuous objection to very materially increasing the size 
of the document. As an illustration, let me state that the material 
submitted for the Jacksonville, Ill., convention in 1935 was returned 
three times for drastic revision downward. 

I want to call this to your attention because it explains why we can 
not print all of the papers and discussions presented at the various 
section meetings. I have this vear explained the matter to the leaders 
of each group and shal! submit only such sectional group papers as 
are submitted to me by them. It is to be regretted that all of this 
valuable material cannot be included, but I trust the above explana- 
tion will clarify the situation. 

We are now ready to hear the result of the election of second 
director. Dr. Brown, will you please give us the report ? 
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Dr. A. L. Brown (Colorado). The committee has canvassed the 
ballots and the result is as follows: Miss Helen Fay, 39, and Miss 
Josephine Quinn, 95. (Applause.) 

President Bsorter. We shall now hear the report of the nominating 
committee on section committee leaders by Mr. Craig. According to 
custom, a committee was appointed to make nominations for com- 
mittee leaders. 

Mr. Sam Craic (Washington, D. C.). Mr. Chairman, the following 
section committee leaders are suggested : 

Supervision: Miss Sarah Lewis, South Dakota. 

Preschool and kindergarten: Miss Mary New, Lexington School. 

Speech development: Miss Jennie Henderson, Horace Mann School. 

Auricular training and rhythm: Marshall Hester, California. 

Curriculum content: Roy Parks, Georgia. 

Vocational training and art: Dr. Tom L. Anderson, Iowa. 

Health and physical education: George Harlow, Mount Airy. 

Social and character training: Miss Rae Martino, Arizona. 

Publication: Tobias Brill, New Jersey. 

President Bsortrr. You have heard the report of the nominating 
committee. What do you wish to do with this report? 

Mr. Sxysure. I move the adoption of the report as presented. 

Dr. Driaes. I second the motion. 

President Bsor.re. It has been moved and seconded that this 
report be adopted as presented. All those in favor signify by saying 
“aye”; contrary-minded, “no.” The motion is carried. 

We will now have the treasurer’s report. 

Professor Fusretp. Mr. Underhill has asked me to read this report 


for him. It has been read and certified correct by your auditing 
committee. I shall now read the major part of the report. 
(Professor Fusfeld then read the treasurer’s report, as follows :) 


Audited and found correct as per attached certified accountant’s report. 
W. O. CoNnNor, 
Chairman, 
Nyra E. GASKELL, 
JONATHAN HALL, 
Auditing Committee. 
JUNE 20, 1939. 
JUNE 9, 1939. 
THE AUDITING COMMITTEE OF THE CONVENTION 
OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF. 


GENTLEMEN: We have made an audit of the books and records of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf for the period beginning June 15, 
1937, and ending May 31, 1939. 

On exhibit A you will find a statement of income and expenses for this 
period. The total income of the period was $2,494.46 and exceeded the expenses 
of $1,844.92 by $649.54, which exactly equals the increase of net resources 
during this time as illustrated in exhibit B submitted herewith. 

The comparative statements of resources as of close of business on May 31, 
1939, and June 14, 1937, as reflected in exhibit B of this report disclose a 
healthy condition of your association. The deposits in the First National Bank 
of Morganton, N. C., have increased substantially. There was an increase of 
$529.27 in the savings department, $145.38 in the checking account, $2 in 
currency of Canada, and $78.82 in checks on hand, making a total increase of 
$755.47. On May 31, 1939, there were a few items unpaid totaling $105.93, 
which should be deducted from said $755.47 and leaves a net increase in 
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resources of $649.54 and brings them up to $1,681.91 as of close of business on 
May 31, 19389. 

The records reflect painstaking effort and conscientous work on the part of 
your treasurer and his office assistants as well as a businesslike administration 
by your president in the care in approval of payments of necessary expenses. 

We submit the statements attached hereto and comments as presenting the 
true condition of the finances of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf as of the close of business on May 31, 1939. 

C. WALTER KTLEIST, 
Public Accountant (Frederick, Md). 


IxxHIBIr A 


Income and expenses of the convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
for period begun June 15, 1937, and ended May 31, 1939 


INCOME 


Registration fees at New York convention __-__ $630. 00 
Membership fees for 1938 915. 00 
Membership fees for 1939 396. 00 
Interest on savings account 37. 36 
Refunds on banquet check at New York conv ention 2. 34 
Banquet tickets not refunded at New York . 00 
Sale of Vocational Bulletin . 76 


TEMES ECU an as oe a ee eee $2, 494. 46 


EXPENSES 


“Te DOH NW a1 & =) 


Reporting proceedings of New York convention 
Badges for New York convention 
Suttons for New York convention_ 
Convention bualleting.................. 
Vocational bulletins______-_- 

Paper stock 

Printing 

Bindery 

Office help 

Postage and supplies_____---~- 
Canadian exchange 

Treasurer’s bond 


bet CUT OS DD BO OS ST ST ON 


ed 


TOiek CIR so 8 ns ee 1, 844. 92 
Increase of income over expenses for period 649. 54 


Exuisit B 


Comparative statements of resources of the convention of American instructors 
of the deaf, as of close or | business May 31, 1939, and June ae 1937 


Items | 3 1937 g Increase 





Bank savings account | $1, 034. 83 $505. 56 $529. 2 

Bank checking account. - 651.00 | 505. 62 145. 38 
Canadian currency on hand | 4. 00 2. 00 2.00 
Checks on hand | 98.01 | 19. 19 78. 82 





. 787. 84 | 1, 032. 37 | 55. 47 
105. 93 None 0! 


, 681. 91 1, 032. 37 | 
| 
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MEMORANDUM 
Unpaid bills as of close of business May 31, 1939, but paid before June 3, 1939 


TE AGeie eaeer:S ol OF: OCNCO: OID 6 bee nen mete ibe ccnsiownendo $10. 00 
North Carolina School for Deaf: For printing 
O. W. Underhill: 

Supplies 

Postage 

Supplies 


ect eee AEE ae ce ee a a et rts ee 


President Bsorter. You have all heard the committee’s report. It 
is a very favorable report, and our treasurer is entitled to a great deal 
of credit for his work. His is a most thankless job at least and I 
think we ought to accept the report with hearty appreciation for his 
fine services. [Applause. ] 

Now to keep pace with those who would like to go to the other sec- 
tions, we’ll have to complete our busines session at 12 o’clock this 
morning. 

We stand adjourned until that time. 

(The meeting was then adjourned at 10 o’clock.) 


PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 


Leader: Miss Margaret Seyster, supervising teacher of the primary depart- 
ment, Illinois School. 

Discussions : 

What constitutes a well-balanced program for the preschool-age child? 

Does the preschool-trained child have a distinct advantage over the child 
not so trained? 

Suggestions for an ideal set-up for the preschool deaf child. 

Mr. F. W. Doyle, supervisor, Oakland Day School. 

Mr. John Yale Crouter, superintendent. Rhode Island School. 

Mr. Clarence D. O’Conunor, superintendent, Lexington School, New York 
City. 

Mr. Leonard M. Elstad, superintendent, Minnesota School. 

Miss Eloise Kennedy, Illinois School. 

Mrs. Katherine Sutter, Gough School, San Francisco. 

Sister Rose Alice, St. Mary’s School, Buffalo. N. Y. 

(The section convened at 10:20 o’clock, Mr. F. W. Doyle, of the 
Oakland Public Schools, presiding.) 

Chairman Doytz. We have three questions for the discussion this 
morning: First, “What constitutes a well-balanced program for the 
pre-school-age child?” Second, “Does the pre-school-trained child 
have a distinct advantage over the child not so trained?” Third, 
“Suggestions for an ideal set-up for the preschool deaf child.” 

I think I shall just call on the members of the panel and ask them 
to discuss whichever they wish. 

First I will call on Miss Kennedy, of the Illinois School. 

(Miss Eloise Kennedy then gave her talk on “Does the pre-school- 
trained child have a distinct advantage over the child not so 
trained?”) [Applause. ] 

Chairman Doyiz. Thank you very much, Miss Kennedy. I should 
like to ask Mr. Elstad to comment upon this or any of the other 
questions he wishes. 
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Mr. Leonarp Exstap (Minnesota). Mr. Chairman, I toid Miss 
Scyster when she asked me if I had a paper on this program that I 
didn’t think I could do the cause much good. I base this opinion 
on 7 years as head of a school where we ‘took children as young as 
214. I didn’t feel, and I think our staff felt the same, that these 
children got any more out of that than they would have got if they 
started at 6 or 7. And then, since I have been in Minnesota—this 
may not be nice to say—but one of our boys came up to me and was 
disturbed about the work he was supposed to do. It togk us almost 
2 years to get him into the idea that when he was in school he was 
supposed to work. It is hard to get children away from the play 
idea. 

I know your facts bring out a different idea. You have facts to 
prove that the play doesn’t stick with them and they actually learn 
how to work, but I was kind of tickled that this turned out this way, 
because it flattered my ego, I suppose. 

But I really feel that the idea is today, even in the orphans’ 
homes, that you should let the families keep the children together. 
They ‘do that in the orphans’ homes. They do in Albany and in 
New York. They spoke of having children who have no parents, 
in homes of classification—orphanages, and so forth. They try to 
keep them together as long as possible. Now, if they do that in 
orphans’ homes with no parents, doesn’t it stand to reason we should 
try to keep children in the home as long as possible so they can get 
the idea of family life? 

Here’s Johnny, 3 years old; here is a baby 6 months old; here is 
Ralph, 8 years old; another one 10; even 18 and 19 years of age, who 
come home with their experiences. Of course he may not hear these 
experiences, but he is living a more normal life. He is at least 
getting the benefit of the home and what it amounts to, and I think 
that unless the home is in a terrible shape or condition that the child 
should stay at home until he is at least 5 or 514 or 6, and then I also 
think that there are certain children more developed at the age of 
5 or even 4. 

I know I have on my list now for next fall two children only 4, but 
they are large physically and seem to be well developed mentally. 
There is going to be a question as to whether we can take them or 
not, and I am 1 afraid for them. I could tell a little white lie about 
their age because even though they are too young, if one did not 
know their age, one would not realize they were only 4%4. How- 
ever, I cannot get away with that, because I have to turn a slip in to 
the principal. We won’t set a definite rule. Our State law says 
6 to 20 and then if they become 514 after a certain period we take 
them. We have them as young as 5, but when we get below that, 
unless home conditions are extreme, they are better off at home. 

I know we found that the case at the Ohio School. Children 
who entered at 6 made just as rapid progress as those of 214 and 3. 
It was hard to know just how to regulate their lives and make them 
as normal as possible. And today, “when dormitories are large and 
we have to herd them in large groups, I don’t think such a thing is in 
existence. Personally, I have to be shown, and I know we are doing 
fine work in the Minnesota Schools now, and other schools too, and 
unless conditions are unusual—there is no place like home. 
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Chairman Dorie. We will now hear from Miss Scyster, who will 
speak on all three questions. 

Miss Marcarer Scyster (Illinois). I would like to add something 
to Mr. Elstad’s speech. It is very important, and that is the pre- 
school child should not be herded in a large group of children. He 
should be in an environment such as that of a home. He should be 
in a preschool set-up, in a school that is meeting his own needs. It 
should be a small unit that would be where the child can come into 
contact with men and women and more of home life. 

I would like to touch on the three questions. The first one, “What 
constitutes a well-balanced program for the preschool-age child?” 
I would say one which takes care of the physical, emotional, mental, 
and social sides of the whole child development. Under that, physical 
is the most important. There should be a large play yard of proper 
equipment, proper for children as young as you take them, or as old 
as 8, 4, or 5 years of age. The equipment should suit all ages. There 
should also be a large indoor playground, and that should take care 
of all the child’s dev elopment—his mental development, his social de- 
velopment, and his physical development which should not be elim- 
inated—especially his physical. 

The 38-year-old child loves to play alone and yet loves to be near 
others. He should be provided with that place where he can be alone 
and still be with others. The 4-year-old child is beginning to enter 
into group play, and wants to go into group play and still he wants 
to be alone part of the time. The 5-year-old child level is a group 
level. That is the age where the child comes into dramatic play, 
comes into group play and wants to be with others and play with 
others. 

In this play the material should be educational with toys as well 
as larger play toys of dolls and play houses, whereby the child can 
go through all phases the hearing child can go through and if the 
child is not placed in a position where he can “have these things and 
is encouraged to play, he will not go through those dramatic plays 
such as playhouse, and cooking, and sewing, and playing store, and 
playing father and mother, and so forth. He will not do that unless 
he has a proper set-up. 

During these playtimes, in the play-yard and in the playroom, 
there should be someone with them who understands child psychol- 
ogy of the hearing child and also of the deaf child and keep the deaf 
child’s speech and lip-reading producing unconsciously on the part 
of the child. 

The child should be taught to help himself and from past experi- 
ence I have found that par ents are too prone to do for the deaf child. 
If we take the deaf child and put him in the right environment, and 
he is encouraged, he will do for himself, everything that is possible. 

I know in our preschool cottage one time our cook was sick and 
it so happened that in the larger school there was no relief to send 
out to us, so the maid came out. We worked the best we could. The 
housemother got up and made Myra start the breakfast. The chil- 
dren wanted to help so much. There was a scamper as to who would 
dress first so that he might help us set the table. There was a 
scamper as to who could finish eating first and help clean up and 
dry the dishes. They were so enthusiastic about it in all three meals 
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that you can tell what little angels they were to come out and do 
that sort of thing. 

The rest, the nourishment, the activity, and learning must all be 
planned for and carefully planned. It must be carefully planned 
for each age development of the child. 

Then the second question: “Does the preschool-trained child have 
a distinct advantage over the child not so trained?” I would say 
“ves”; because he has more enthusiasm, more observation, is more 
responsive, more speech conscious than the child who has not had 
previous training. He is happier, he has more understanding of 
what is going on about him. He has a different viewpoint, and a 
different outlook on life that the child who stays at home, perhaps 
overshadowed by other children at home, perhaps has been pushed 
back or he has been pushed forward, of course, neither is good for the 
child. 

The child who has had preschool training is more normal and 
meets nearer normal hearing children. One time I made a study of 
all of our children who had had preschool training and also sent out 
letters to the children and their parents and the answers that came 
back proved to me that parents and relatives realized that children 
after 1 or 2 years of preschool training were nearer other normal 
children, were more responsive, more alert, more responsible, more 
independent than the other children. Of course, that goes back to 
parents. 

Now, the third question, “Suggestions for an ideal set-up for the 
pre- -school deaf child.” There can be no ideal set- -up. The set-up 
must be according to the school you are in, the city, and the age of 
students you have, but there are some very necessary points to be 
remembered. 

The main object, of course, is developing the whole child situation 
to meet the development of the whole child. First, physical, to a 
building set apart from the rest of the school. The children should 
have their own individual set-ups, dining room, dormitories, and 
school. They should be kept out of the limelight as much as possible. 
There should be a health officer for a group of not more than 12 
children. It seems to me that 12 are enough. That has come from 
my experience of living in a cottage with preschool children. 

Boys and girls should be together. There should be a group of 
which there are both boys and girls. They should do for themselves 
all that is possible. The set-up should be one that will permit children 
to develop into normal, healthy, unspoiled individuals. 

For the education of the child there should be teachers who under- 
stand the normal development of the normal child of each age of 
development; one who will put herself in the child’s place; one who 
is firm, conscientious, and consistent in discipline, kind, and very 
sympathetic, and understanding. She should have actual experl- 
ence with the preschool hearing child before e attempting to teach pre- 
school deaf children. She must be resourceful and take advantage 
of situations whenever they present themselves; she must be always 
on the job, she should be on the child’s level. Above all, the teacher 
must be one who can always see some accomplishment in the crudest 
drawings and see it through the child’s eyes and to interpret his 
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thoughts, one who can see something concrete in everything that the 
child does. [Applause. ] 

Chairman Dorie. We will now hear from Mrs. Sutter, of the 
Gough School in San Francisco. 

(Mrs. Katherine Sutter then delivered her paper.) [Applause. ] 

Chairman Doytz. Thank you very much. Now, Mr. O’Connor 
will give us his views. 

Mr. Criarence O’Connor (New York). I am in agreement with Mr. 
Elstad that whatever he said I would be on the opposite side, so I 
am on that side again. Of course, it seems funny that two people 
born in the same State can’t get along. 

It seems to me that many times we seem to be up against problems 
in development of policies and philosophy which we are not able to 
prove, not able to run down conclusively to an objective basis so that 
we can decide whether it is in accord or whether it is a good thing. 
I can count two now. One is auricular training and the other is pre- 
school training wherein there is plenty of room for differences. 
After all it isa good thing these differences of opinion, because that 
makes for horse racing and progressive education of the deaf. But 
we don’t seem to be able to set up a study in acoustic training adequate 
to prove conclusively to do this and that. We know it does; I know 
it does; I am convinced of that, and by making surveys and showing 
people what has happened you can usually convince them of the real 
facts; yet they say they have to know the whole background of the 
child before knowing what has happened. 

The same seems to be true of nursery or preschool programs. We 
can’t seem to set it up in such a way to prove conclusively that it has 
done all the things it set out and the aims and results of the program 
and I think our little summary has come closest to anything to prove 
from that one angle alone this: that it has been achieved and that 
is the education of the child in the main. I think probably the edu- 
cational example as stressed mostly in your paper proved that the 
preschool after a certain point has reached a greater point of progress 
than another child or at least as good. 

I feel that there are other things; I am willing almost to concede 
to Mr. Elstad that. I agree with him that there is no place like home 
and the child should stay there if it is possible for him to do so. 
There are conditions, however, which I should say would make it 
advisable for the young deaf child to be taken out of the home. With 
that in view I would like to stress the important phase of the pre- 
school program not so much upon the educational acceleration that 
may result but upon the important conditioning process of remaking 
a child, or at least prevent his acquiring any undesirable personality, 
emotional, and behavior characteristics. 

Now we all know this to be true that when our deaf children leave 
school we have a tremendous number of adjustment problems that 
never seem to be settled. We found them severe in New York after 
our intensive vocational program; we found that their failures to 
adjust themselves to their new life were traced in most cases more to 
lack of ability to adjust to conditions rather than to their lack of 
skills and their lack of academic achievement and particularly lack 
of voctional schools. Their inability to adjust is traced to dissatis- 
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faction and inability to become used to such things as wages, people, 
conditions of work, and relationship to other people. The human-re- 
lationship factor is so great that we put in a course called “vocational 
adjustment” which tried to condition them before they ieft to meet 
these needs. 

Now, what I am interested in and what I would like to be able to 
know and prove is this: Would a child who has finished school and 
come out with definite, obvious adjustment problems in his own 
makeup—his own social and his own emotional makeup—would that 
child, if he has started under a preschool program and does not come 
out with the idea that he is half beaten, be able to adjust himself to 
the outside world more easily than one who has not had this pre- 
school training? Would he make a more desirable citizen and one 
who will adjust better to society ? 

Unfortunately we can’t prove those things, because this child started 
with certain indications that he is going to develop into certain ways 
determined by the preschool program and does not come out at the 
end with those severe complications in his adjustment. Now, you 
can’t prove it, and I can’t prove it, but I am convinced of it by the 
evidence that we have seen thus far in the 3, or 214, years in our 
nursery school, wherein children come to us with potential maladjust- 
ment char: acteristics that, were they not schooled out, undoubtedly and 
unquestionably would have proven a handicap to the child. 

That question, I think, is one of the most important things, and 
it is so difficult to measure that it will always be a bone of contention, 
but I think on that basis alone it is justifiable. On that angle young 
deaf children should be taken out of homes and put into preschool 
programs, not so much to prove that they will, by the time they are 10, 
liave moved beyond the average 10-year- -old child ; in academic accelera- 
tion and achievement but to move the child to that point of ridding 
from his past all complications that make for any maladjustment. 

Now, is it not true that a large number of our deaf children are 
maladjusted? I believe it is absolutely true, and it is shown in their 
employment and adjustment records. It is not so easy to say why. 
Dr. Dunlap touched on that and indicated why some of us are neurotic. 
We all are to a certain extent, and the possibilities of the deaf being 
so are much greater than those for a normal child. Therefore why 
shouldn’t the deaf child have the strongest. preventive program, or 
corrective program, at the time when it will do the most good rather 
than to permit him to go through his formative period, from 2 to 5 
or 6 or 7, exposed to the evil influences of the home? I don’t think 
you can get away from that. The influences from one angle are evil 
and you can’t show me many cases in your school who have come to 
you perfectly adjusted, normal , capable, children, because I don’t care 
who the deaf person is he is not going to be handled at home as the 
normal child is. 

I don’t believe that is a fair comparison to make for the simple 
reason that the chances of conditions—physical conditions—in the 
background of those children are better than the average residential 
school child. Of course, in wealthy homes, where the children are 
sent to private schools, there are possibilities of good social background 
but that does not mean that the parents are going to handle them 
any better. 
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I think that the most important thing is not so much that a child 
will move to the fifth grade or the first class with 50 words of speech 
and a hundred words of lip-reading and silent-reading material, but 
with an educational readiness that makes him move along that much 
faster. I might concede to anyone that you can take a 6-year-old 
child and, by the time he is 7, bring him to the same educational point 
that a nursery child has reached at that age, but I don’t think that is 
significant. I would like to be able to photograph his emotional 
problems and ability to meet school later. 

Chairman Dorie. Does anyone in the audience have any questions? 

Miss Scysrer. I am delighted with what Mr. O’Connor has said 
about the development of the preschool child. Every educator of 
the deaf has been too prone, for how much can you tell about where 
the child at the end of 6 or 7 years has reached by the amount of 
words in his vocabulary or the amount of reading he has done. If 
he has not covered the emotional, social, or other adjustments he has 
not really made progress. 

Mr. Exsrap. Saying home conditions are good and the child is 3 
years of age and totally deaf—the home conditions are good—would 
you advise that the child leave home? 

Miss Scyster. Here is something I have been trying to get across: 
There should be a teacher in every State school who has had pre- 
school training and who will go into the homes of all children under 
41% years of age and bring a group of children together and carry 
on instruction in the home where the conditions are good. That is 
the one thing I have been working on for some time, and I hope to 
see it go into effect. 

Mr. O’Connor. One important thing has been missed. When we 
look at a nursery-school picture and we see children playing, why 
shouldn’t they play and play intelligently, and why shouldn’t we 
utilize the activity of play 100 percent for a socializing value? Now, 
I don’t think it is possible for any of us to evaluate or really deter- 
mine how much character growth or how much behavior problems 
‘an develop through the play situation. I didn’t know until I watched 
the nursery school for a long time and saw the skill with which the 
teacher settled the different problems, such as who will get the tricycle 
when there are three on it. It happens a hundred times a day when 
a child is dominating a situation persistently, and if he is allowed to 
dominate situations at home until he is 5 years of age it will be very 
difficult for him to get used to sharing his things with other children. 

Mr. Exsrap. You have no freedom; you have to fight to live. Where 
are they going to learn to fight ? 

Mr. O’Connor. You know what I mean. I am talking about the 
attitude that often prevails with the deaf that the world owes them a 
living, and it is still prevalent. 

You should hear some of the stories that a placement officer in New 
York got and the attitudes that she had to face of some of the people 
looking for jobs, the insolence and the intolerance because she couldn’t 
get those jobs. Now, I don’t know why it happens; I can’t tell you; 
it is speculative, very much so. 
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Mrs. J. A. Broomer (Arizona). I was interested in what Mr. 
O’Connor just finished saying. Can you really prove or do you 
really feel sure that this preschool training will overcome to a great 
extent this social maladjustment when they get out of school? This 
attitude of “the world owes me a living” and others can’t possibly 
be overcome in 2 years of preschool training. And I can’t see how 
these few years are going to carry right through the number of 
years it takes for a child to get out In the world. It seems to me the 
important thing is the training all the way through school which they 
don’t get in that particular line. 

Mr. O'Connor. I can’t prove it but here is the point: Let us admit 
that the fact exists, possibly a little more than is true in normal 
children. If we know that is true, what can you do to overcome it? 
Although preschool training is not the complete answer it is the best 
we can give. 

Mrs. Buoomer. It seems to me guidance clear through school 
growth is more important. If they don’t have that, by the time they 
are out of school they lose it and then they get mad at the world 
because they are not able to get out and take ‘what the world gives 
them. 

Mr. O'Connor. Remember that I am not blaming the deaf. 

Mrs. Broomer. I think it is the fault of the teachers and school 
organizations more than the deaf. 

Mr. O’Connor. You are absolutely right. 

Mrs. Bioomer. I wonder if the preschool work doesn’t really do 
more—of course, it does help socially, too—but doesn’t it do more in 
the way of preparing the child for actual school work in speech and 
speech reading and that sort of thing than adjustment? 

Mrs. Rose ‘(Long Beach). I am greatly surprised at the lack of 
emphasis of this group of the convention on oral and preschool work. 
I think the whole thing in your preschool work lies in parental edu- 

ation which should be the first requisite of good preschool education. 

The whole thing of taking little children aw ay from home is all 
right but how much more could be accomplished 1f they were left in 
the home and at home or tied up to a very fine preschool education 
with a forceful parental educational program. I think that is the 
clue for the whole thing. Your adjustments will not come if your 
children are schooled out of the formative years of your life which 
we know are in the first 8 years of the life; and that is the really 
important thing, I think, for the preschool education—that no mal- 
adjustment habits, so to speak, are formed that will take perhaps 
three times as long to unschool as it takes to school the good habits 
which will be retained throughout their life. 

Chairman Doyze. I am certain this discussion could go on for 
some time, but I will turn the meeting over to Miss Scyster. 

Miss Soysrer. I would like to take this opportunity to thank each 
member of this panel discussion and also all of you who have con- 
tributed to any part of the discussions. Thank you very much. 

(The section meeting adjourned at 11:05 o'clock.) 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR AN IDEAL SET-UP FOR THE PRESCHOOL 
DEAF CHILD 


(Miss ELoise KENNepy, Illinois School) 


In 1930 the Preschool Department of the Illinois School was 
formed with an entering group of 4- and 5-year-old children in 
charge of Miss Margaret " Scyster. These children were housed and 
taught i in the same buildings as the other children. 

The following year the preschool group was established with two 
teachers and a domestic staff in a large farmhouse about one-half 
mile from the institution. This set-up was maintained until the 
summer of 1936. During those 6 years, 59 children spent 2 years 
or less, receiving instruction in speech, speech reading, and silent 
reading before being admitted, at the age of 6, to the usual schoo] 
program. 

We now feel that it is possible to evaluate, to some extent, this 
preschool training in its effect on the children’s present school 
achievement. Of these 59 children, 2 have died, 2 have left the 
school: with definite evidence of feeble- mindedness, 3 are in public 
day schools for the deaf, 1 has a private tutor, 3 are in special classes 
in our institution, 3 are in the auricular department of the institu- 
tion, and 7 are in manual classes. The others are following the usual 
school program in oral classes. 

As a basis for the study of their achievement we have compared 
them with the average for their class in age, score on the Gates 
primary reading test and on the Stanford achievement test in 
reading, where it was possible to administer these tests. The teacher 
of the class in which each of these children was found was asked to 
rate them in comparison with other members of the class as A— 
better than; B—as good as; C—not so good as, on the following 
points : Intelligible speech, spontaneous speech, speech reading, effort, 
attention, dependability, social adjustment, use of leisure time. The 
teachers were also asked to note any outstanding traits, special abil- 
ities, or disabilities. 

In the age-grade comparison four children were found to be older 
than the average of the class for a total of 5 years. Three of these 
years are accounted for by a boy who is now being sent to the school 
for the feeble-minded. The other children were under the av erage 
age for the grade for a total of 50 years. This means that they are 
doing acceptable work in classes whose average age is as much as 3 
years greater than their own. 

In 18 cases of the 31, taking the Gates primary reading test, the 
preschool trained children were above the class average. 

In 22 cases of the 31, they were above the class average on the 
Stanford achievement test in reading. 

From the academic standpoint, this presents a picture of children 
who are doing better grade work at an earlier age than children 
who entered schoo] later. 

For the teachers’ rating of the children on speech, speech reading, 
personality traits, etc., I am appending the following summary: 
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Will you please supply the desired information about the following children: 
In comparison with other members of the class, rate them ¢ 


A—better than. 
B—as good as. 
C—not so good as. 


—— eS aneciiaietit a dead ae — 

| Social | Use of | Remarks.—Note outstand- 

| adjust- | leisure ing traits, special abili- 
ment | time ties or disabilities 


Intel- Spon- 


ligible | taneous | SPeech | x | Atten- \Depe nd-| 
| 
mi 


speech see re tion | ability 


| 
A’s...| 8.A’s...| 6 A’s | s...| 10 A’s_.| 8 A’s___| 4 cases of great visual hand- 
B’s._| 26 B’s_.| 32 B’s ; | 29 B’s__| 29 B’s__|__icap. 
~ 4c 7 | 13 C’s 5 _| 
| 


8 A’s__- | 9 A’s 1a 
24 B’s....| 25 B’s__| 31 
| 14C’s..| 8 


17:C's.. C’s...} 18 C’s | 12C’s | 3 described as lazy or 


unambitious. 
described as wanting at- 
tention. 

6 described as exception- 
ally good students. 

2 described as being in 
wrong class. 

No special abilities listed 


These reports would seem to indicate that the children studied are 
presenting a nor mal picture in their classroom behavior and speech 
and speech-reading abilities. It seems to belie the statement of some 
teachers to the effect that pre-school-trained children have learned to 
play too much and waste time. Only one child has presented such 
serious social maladjustment as to call for special attention. Not one 
has shown less interest than his fellows in the prospects of “home” 
each vacation. We have no reason to believe that any one of them 
fits less easily into the home environment. 


SPEECH DEVELOPMENT 


Leader: Mrs. Edna L. Wolf, supervising teacher, primary department, Cali- 
fornia School. 

Presiding: Miss Virginia Rosser, Gough School, San Francisco. 

Paper, Lip Reading, Miss Anne Gordon, California School. 

Discussion: Mrs. Helen Fulkerson Ingle, principal, Day School, Marinette, Wis. 


LIP READING IN THE PRIMARY DEPARTMENT OF THE 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 


(Miss ANNE GorpDon, B. A., California School) 


There has been a great deal said and written in recent years, espe- 
cially with hearing children, on the subject of readiness. We are all 
entirely familiar with reading readiness, and we develop readiness 
for content subjects such as geography and history, and even arithme- 
tic. In order to find out how many more stars he has than Mary, the 
child is subtracting long before he has any formal presentation of 
subtraction. Recognizing the need for language readiness, there is 
much discussion of ; giving reading first, and giving a great deal of it, 
long before we expect a child to come back with written language. 
Even after language is developed, we no longer think of assigning a 
topic in composition without having some discussion on it first. Psy- 
chologists have made us see the necessity for impression before 
expression. 
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If readiness is important in these subjects which are relatively tan- 
gible and concrete, then how much more do we need readiness for 
something as evanescent as lip reading? Usually we provide virtu- 
ally no background for the child before we plunge him into lip read- 
ing. We give him no time to get used to attaching meaning to our 
lip movements. On the contrary, we try to hold him responsible for 
the work from the very first. Is the child ready to make a choice 
when we hold up a fish and a ball, and insist that he distinguish 
between them? Here, at least, he is dealing with objects that he can 
touch, but we do not wait very long before we begin to complicate the 
situation by throwing in commands such as “bow”: “jump”; “come.” 
Perhaps the child does manage to answer with the right action. But 
how much have we done for his mental development with this type of 
work? How far have we gone toward building up a desirable atti- 
tude toward lip reading? We have given the child very little to tie 
to. We have not led him to lip reading and helped him to rely on 
himself gradually. It has been more a matter of throwing him into 
what proves to be deep water and telling him, “Sink or swim—we 
expect you to swim.’ 

That is the very beginning. It is not very long before what we expect 
a child to give back in lip reading becomes very involved, and yet we 
become more and more wary of giving him help of any kind. We 
wouldn’t even consider giving him an occasional clue. We must even 
take care lest we have any expressions on our faces while we are giving 
a lip- reading lesson. It is any wonder that we have a few “natural 
lip readers’ and a number of “nonlip readers”? Under the system now 
in use in the California School, we try to proceed from the concrete 
to the abstract by having any formal lip reading follow reading—in 
effect limiting the lip reading to the reading that the child has” had, 
especially in “the beginning years. Thus the child is not asked to 
lip read anything w ith which’he is entirely unfamiliar. He is encour- 
aged in every possible way, and, of course, achievement is recognized, 
but he is not actually held responsible for the work until he has learned 
to write it. Until he has actually learned it in writing, the aim of 
the lip-reading work, like the reading, is concept building. The im- 
portant thing ‘at this time is constant, profitable practice, not constant’ 
testing; learning to lip read, rather than lip reading per se. As we 
proceed into the upper primary, we continue trying to limit the pos- 
sibilities of what the child is required to reproduce, by continuing to 
base much of the lip reading on the reading, and by giving practice 
on words and phrases after a story has been given, if necessary. For 
example, after a Croker-Jones-Pratt drill story has been given, the 
verbs may all be listed on the board, and the divisions of thought, or 
paragraphs, may be indicated. 

Is this giving too much help? Then let us consider for a moment 
the methods of | lip reading such as the Miiller-Walle, which are used 
with public-school children. These are based on the assumption that 
the pupil possesses a thorough understanding and use of language, 
yet one of the vital techniques of such methods is the giving of appro- 
priate clues, when needed. A whole syllable drill may be given, or 
leading questions may be asked if any difficulty whatever is evident. 
Context is stressed. Yet don’t we have a tendency to expect a child to 
be proficient at all times? Do we always discriminate carefully, if 
at all, between lip reading, and learning to lip read? How often in 
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giving a lip-reading story do we feel that the child either knows it, 
or he doesn’t know it; either he has profited from the preparatory 
drill—if by happy chance there has been such drill—or he hasn’t. 
More of our work is in the nature of testing than teaching. And yet 
the right attitude on the part of the child is just as important in lip 
reading as in any other subject. Failure and its attendant discour- 
agement surely block the child’s mind as effectively for lip reading, as, 
say, for speech. If this is recognized as important with the child who 
has a complete language background, how much more is it to be con- 
sidered with one who is struggling with the additional overwhelming 
handicap of lack of language. If hard-of-hearing adults whose rea- 
soning powers have been developed need the way smoothed, how much 
more do our young children with their immature minds as well as their 
language difliculty need at least to have the road made familiar? 

In the learning process, reading comes first. The usual beginning 
reading—silent reading, news columns, experience charts, and so 
forth, are, of course, carried on; but in addition, all language princi- 
ples, as well as all vocabulary, are prepared for in reading. Usually 
the children get a good concept as they go along, since the teacher 
keeps in mind what is to be taught and consciously brings it in wher- 
ever possible, particularly in the daily news columns. So by the 
time the teacher has planned to take up something new, the child is 
also ready to take it. A definite reading step is then given. It is 
sometimes very short, possibly just part of a period. To illustrate 
T shall take a very simple principle: Color with nouns. The children 
have had a great deal of silent reading material on this, so the reading 
step would probably only be matching flash cards with the phrases— 
a blue car, a red car, a black car, and so forth—to pictures. (The 
nouns and colors alone have previously been taught in reading, lip 
reading, writing, and dictation.) 

After the reading step, and based upon it, comes the lip reading. 
The child points to the object or picture after the teacher speaks the 
phrase. This particular step is essentially another phase of the con- 
cept building for language. 

After the written form has been mastered comes another lip-reading 
step—dictation. Now the child writes the phrase—such as, “a blue 
ball”—without seeing the object. It is at this point that the teacher 
evaluates the child’s progress in lip reading. He is expected to take 
the new work independently at this time. 

The principle is next incorporated into the action work. The child 
has been having reading, and then lip reading of commands, and 
finally writes the whole sentence—such as, “Mary rolled a green 
marble.” The children usually need little encouragement to use their 
new principles in their news work. 

After the principle is thus taught, it is used in dictation of sentences 
which parallel in difficulty the other written work of the class. We 
consider this phase of the work very important. It gives additional 
drill, of course, but it also provides for more natural situations than 
action work, and more varied sentences than news. Here the teacher 
can really determine the child’s status as a lip reader. He must not 
only recognize the work that he has had so far, but he must also make 
a carry-over to a new situation. This also gives an excellent back- 
ground for conversational lip reading, and above all keeps the children 
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alert and stimulated. The sentences in dictation at this stage 
might be: 

A woman made a blue dress, 

A man bought a green car. 

A cat caught a yellow bird. 

As we go along, plurals, other adjectives, and time phrases are 
introduced. Later, compound subjects, objects, predicates, and com- 
pound sentences are brought in as each is taught through all the 
steps. Thus the child has a great many repetitions in many different 
situations of gradually incre eased difficulty before he is required to 
do connected-story work. We have not only given the child some- 
thing to tie to in lip reading, but more important, we have strengthened 
his language foundation immeasur ably. Rare, indeed, is the child 
who will write “blue three balls.” Pronoun work becomes astonish- 
ingly simple, and even work in prepositions loses its formidable 
aspect. 

In conducting our work in lip reading in the beginning year, we 
stress not. so much the lip reading of a certain number of nouns, 
verbs, and other vocabulary, as the building of a language concept, 
and the development of the child’s general lip- -reading ability. An 
attitude of interest and general alertness are of primary importance, 
and we feel that a desirable attitude is best developed through class 
attention and class participation in each activity. For this reason 
we give very little individual work in lip reading, particularly of 
objects and commands. Lip reading is a class exercise. The teacher 
looks at the class as a whole while she is speaking, and then calls 
on one individual for one response only. Thus Johnny does not have 
to sit and wait for Mary to go through her nouns before it is his turn. 
There is too much opportunity in individual work for Johnny to 
get into mischief, or even into the pernicious habit of “just sitting.” 
In addition, these habits are often far- reaching in their effect on the 
work of the following years. If Johnny doesn’t know when he is 
going to be called on ‘he i is much more likely to be paying attention 
than ‘if he feels that he is through for the time being. And, of course, 
if he is paying attention, he is getting just that much more practice, 
and this practice is, after all, one of our main objectives. Since this 
is so, if a child makes a mistake an issue is not made of it. The 
teacher dees not try to see that he learns it then and there. Instead, 
she saves him the struggle, and calls on someone else. If necessary, 
she shows the class herself, but makes no “to du” over it, keeping in 
mind that her objective for the children at this point is not so much 
lip reading itself as learning to lip read. 

With little children the play attitude, itself, is enough to put across 
the idea of class attention. Of course, the giving of. stars, or other 
recognition helps a great deal, and variety can be achieved by many 
simple little games. In trying to lengthen the span of attention I 
frequently let the children who have given the correct response stand 
behind their chairs in the order they have been called on. This 
merely gives them a chance to change their positions, but they enjoy 
it thoroughly. Of course, they must not be kept standing too long. 
The children who have made mistakes then can be given one or 
more turns so they can get additional drill. It is really the reverse 
of the old spelling-bee type of game to provide more practice for 
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those who need it, since those who know are in reality out of the 
game first. I call on one of the standees occasionally to keep them 
alert. If they have not been paying attention, they must sit down. 
The last one to stand up loses the game. 

Thus the teacher soon spots the poorer lip readers and sees that 
they are called on more often. And, of course, she keeps in mind 
always that they are going to have many more experiences with the 
same nouns—writing ‘them, speaking them, and finally taking them 
in dictation. Nine times out of ten, by the time the child reac hes the 
dictation step, he can lip read the noun even if he had difficulty in 
the initial stages. The dictation step is in itself a natural check on 
each individual’s progress, though that, of course, is not its purpose. 
It is also a good place for the teacher to see that no weaknesses or 
special difficulties have escaped attention. 

Our aim to limit the possibilities of what the child is expected 
to lip read carries over to work in combinations. The usual methods 
of dictation require the child literally to pluck out of thin air the 
correct combination from the vast number of possibilities presented 
by the consonant and vowel charts—not to mention elements whose 
similarities are confusing and those which are identical in appear- 
ance. In the procedure we follow, the teacher writes 8 or 10 com- 
binations on the board and the child picks out the proper one after 
it is spoken. 

This type of work is almost invaluable for eye training, especially 
in bringing up poor lip readers. We have all worked with the type 
of child who writes “a ball” for “a marble,” “a fish” for “a sheep,” 

“a cat” for “a car,” and so forth, just because there is an element 
of similarity—even though we have been very careful in our pre- 
sentation to avoid just such confusion by giving words that are as 
unlike as possible. To correct this, I make out drills in which the 
combinations are all quite similar, thus training the child to see 
accurately, and see the whole instead of letting him guess from seeing 
one element that stands out for him. For example, a rather simple 
corrective drill as it might be written on the board might be: 

kaw oke awt 

kar ote 

ko-e awk 

The number of syllables and their difficulty would, of course, de- 
pend on the class. There are innumerable ways of varying this 
drill. The combinations may be put on the cards and placed in a slot 
chart instead of being written on the board, and the child takes out 
the proper card. A game can be made of it by keeping each child’s 
score, or the score of the class, against the teacher. If cards are used, 
one child can sight read the combination while another child reads his 
lips. 

This procedure seems particularly helpful, also, when working on 
short vowels, and again on diphthongs. In fact, I use it each time I 
increase the difficulty of the work perceptibly, for instance, when both 
an initial and a final consonant are first used, and again when con- 
sonant combinations are introduced. 

This type of drill, incidentally, may even carry over into eye train- 
ing for reading, for I have seen children who have needed it for 
lip reading later do unusually good work in distinguishing in read- 
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ing drills between words that were quite similar and in picking out 
words that rhyme—such as “hen,” “pen,” “pan,” “than.” 

In our beginning class, the lip reading and writing of elements 
usually precedes the speech of these elements. For instance, a pupil 
can take “ur” from lip reading long before he is asked to say it. 
This is done primarily to fit in w ith our method of giving written 
forms before speech. Instead of having to write the ‘words for the 
child, we encourage him to use his knowledge of phonetics in the ac- 
quisition of new written forms and in the correction of errors. This 
method of presentation, of course, makes a more definite impression 
on the child than merely having the word written for him; in addi- 
tion, he gets just that much more lip-reading practice. If possible, 
the child takes the word as a whole from dictation. When a new 
secondary spelling is involved, the teacher writes that part of the 
word for the child, and ties the new spelling up to the element with 
which he is already familiar. 

It has dev eloped, moreover, that this method has facilitated the 
teaching in speech of the elements so used, since the class has become 
more or less familiar with them on the lips, and so is ready to take 
them in speech, thereby not only saving time but making the artic- 
ulation work easier. The effect on the “demons”—such as a” 
“ng,” and “nk”—is in itself worth while. Also the children become 
responsible quite soon for the terms “breath” and “voice.” Then 
too, we find that secondary spellings become very easy to acquire; 
the children learn easily and naturally to go to the speech charts 
to find the “second spelling of ‘k’,” or the “third spelling of ‘ur’,” 
in spite of the fact that they have not yet had drill on these spellings. 

There are many other in-between steps, or, if you will, other ways 
of achieving readiness for dictation of sentences. Here the possi- 
bilities of what the child is asked to lip-read are very definitely lim- 
ited to what he sees before him. Exercises may be built around news 
sentences, and action-work sentences written by the children, and, 
even before that, sentences built by the children in the slot chart, 
For the more truly concept work, the daily news columns written by 
the teacher may be used. Here the children are lip-reading work 
beyond their ability to reproduce, but definitely within their “ability 
to understand, and for the most part, language about their own activ- 
ities. Experience charts lend themselves unusually well to this type 
of work. Lip reading is usually the last step with experience charts, 
and can be handled in a variety of ways. For instance, the pictures 
illustrating the sentences can be arranged in proper sequence in the 
slot chart by the children. As he is called on, each child either points 
to the proper picture, or takes it out of the slot chart as the teacher 
gives a sentence. After this step, the child can point to the proper 
sentence on the original printed chart. This can be varied by having 
the teacher read the sentence from the sentence strip. As the child 
lip-reads correctly. he gains possession of the sentence strip. The 
strips which have been cut up into words and phrases are also used. 
The children are very enthusiastic about all of this work, and it can 
be very profitable, especially when they have to discriminate between 
phrases which are quite similar, such as “to the dining room” and 
“from the dining room.” 
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Especially with slow children, immature children, or those having 
particular difficulty getting started in lip reading, quite a bit of 
work can be done with sentence building with cards for lip reading. 
The teacher may put up the verb cards, and the child can find the 
proper subject from the group of cards on the table after the whole 
sentence is given. Then the teacher can supply the subjects, and have 
the child find the proper verb after she gives the sentence. The 
next step would be for the child to build the whole sentence for him- 
self. The advantage of this type of work is that the child may con- 
centrate on lip reading alone, without worrying about the written 
form or even the effort of writing itself, if he is very young. 

Dictation on a principle is begun as soon as it is taught in writing. 
The first dictation of sentences comes as soon as the children can write 
sentences. We do not wait for the children to have 10 or 12 verbs 
before beginning dictation of sentences. From the very beginning this 
dictation is applied to natura] situations outside of the classroom. For 
instance, if the first verb taught is “ran,” the sentences might be— 

A girl ran. 

A boy ran. 

A horse ran. 

Or if the verb is “jumped” we might. have— 

A boy jumped. 

A man jumped. 

A cat jumped. 

These sentences also stimulate the imagination of the children. For 
instance, the sentence, “A cat jumped,” fills them with glee, and you 
can see them associate the idea with their own experiences. 

In the January 20, 1939, issue of the Convention Bulletin appeared 
an article by Miss Marjorie B. Miller of the North Dakota School. 
Miss Miller, dissatisfied with both the attitude and results attained by 
the usual methods of teaching lip reading to beginning children in our 
schools, devised a method in which the order of teaching was reading, 
writing, speech, and lip reading. She believes— 

That speech should go its own pace, but be correlated with language as soon as 
possible. 

That the children should first learn to read. 

That they should learn to read a sentence, not just a word or command. 

That the children should begin to print the sentences just as soon as they have 
learned to read them. 

That lip reading should not be taken up until such time as this language habit 
is formed. 

To some extent we agree with Miss Miller’s observations. Reading 
as a preparatory step may well come first, but we do not believe that 
writing and speech should precede lip reading. Lip reading, like 
reading, can be used to build a concept of language in the child’s mind. 
We do not believe it would be wise to delay all lip reading until after 
written language is well started. In addition, we continue talking to 
the children constantly, just as under other established methods. It 
is not only more natural so, but we would hardly have the time to write 
out every single word, especially when it comes to the amenities. Our 
children watch our lips constantly, and we can see the growing under- 
standing from natural lip reading aided by reading. For example, 
one day when one of the children opened the window—from a lip- 
reading command—she wanted to know if she should shut the door. 
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I nodded and said. “Please.” The child started for the door, and then 
turned back with a question mark on her face. It was the first time 
“please” had made any impression. I wrote it for her immediately, 
and explained, in lip reading, that it was a polite form. Nothing 
more was said at the time. Several days later when we were having a 
class exercise, this child wanted to write a particular sentence on the 
board. I was about to pass over her when she came out with, “please.” 
She had remembered the written form and had sight read it mentally. 
which. incidentally, is a very common occurrence. Needless to say, she 
wrote her sentence. 

Miss Miller objects that under the established method children look 
for commands on the lips, failing to exhibit a calm conversational 
tone and, in addition, they do too much guessing. Her point is, of 
course, well taken. Children are usually given commands constantly. 
and expected to know them all. Since much of their early lip read- 
ing is in the nature of commands, it is natural for the children to 
look for them, and to guess at what they do not know. In the sys- 
tem that we use, commands have their place, but they are based on 
the reading that the child has had, and his experiences with the 
various types of lip reading taught are so varied that there is no 
reason for him to expect commands only. There is also a definite 
daily period for conversation, in addition to the informal give and 
take in the classroom all day and the lip-reading stories which our 
children enjoy quite as much as hearing children do. Little children 
also enjoy having their letters from home read to the class. I usually 
glance over the letters and read the parts that frequently provide 
vital and natural lip-reading practice. Perhaps: Johnny’s dog “Tip- 

ie” ran away; Betty’s mother is making a quilt for her, or Joan's 
So is still laying an egg every day. Some of the vocabulary is writ- 
ten on the board if necessary. 

The amount of dictation that we give counteracts greatly the tend- 
ency of thoughtless guessing, but we do try to develop in our children 
the ability to get the meaning from the context, which is making 
an art of guessing, rather than a minor vice. 

In conclusion, let me repeat : 

1. We feel that informal conversational lip reading—that is lip 
reading that requires no definite response from the child and is 
beyond his ability to reproduce—should be used from the beginning. 
and in a natural way at all times. This is an opportunity for con- 
cept building and the development of readiness. 

2. The first formal lip reading—and by that we mean any type of 
lip reading that requires a definite response from the child—should 
be preceded by reading for two reasons: 

(a) It is logical to go from the more concrete to the more abstract. 

(b) Taking a hint from the methods used in teaching lip reading 
to those who have a complete language background, we feel the 
child who is struggling to learn lip reading with the addition of a 
serious language handicap should have the benefit of knowing what 
the lip-reading practice lesson is about, with the possibilities of what 
he is expected to lip read at that time restricted to definite limits. 
Basing the lip-reading practice on the material previously used for 
a reading step does for the child what knowing the trend or subject 
of a conversation does for the adult lip reader. 
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3. Finally, we feel that it is important that there be a reorientation 
of teacher aim or objective in giving lip reading in the beginning 
classes. We feel that the first lip- reading steps should be considered 
as providing an opportunity for the whole class to have practice in 
lip reading that is pleasurable, and that no sense of failure should be 
allowed. Therefore we believe that all beginning lip reading should 
be given as class exercises, through games, and so forth, that bring 
in pleasurable lip-reading practice for ev ery child at the same time. 
but without making each individual child feel that it is a matter of 
life or death that he give the correct response. If there is no child in 
the class who can give » the correct response without hesitation, it should 
be shown at once, in order to prevent any sense of discouragement or 
frustration. The teacher should have as her aim the provision of a 
tremendous amount of practice in lip reading through pleasurable 
experiences that will maintain class attention, interest, and activity. 
rather than destroy them. At this stage of the process she should 
have no concern about evaluating the individual child’s ability to 
lip-read. He is simply learning to lip-read. As time goes on, the 
child will finally have learned to write his nouns, verbs, and sentences. 
When this stage has been reached he has already had a considerable 
amount of experience with the word being taught. It has been asso- 
ciated with his knowledge of phonetics, and he has made it his own 
in the sense that he can expr ess it. It has actually become his language 
background. When this stage has been reached, the child can usually 
lip-read with ease within the limits of his language, so it is here that 
we can begin to evaluate his ability as a lip reader. In other words. 
we may expect him to be beyond the stage of learning to lip-read this 
particular language. He may now be expected to lip-read it. There- 
fore the emphasis is placed on dictation for final practice, and the 

raluation of the individual’s true lip-reading ability. 


DISCUSSION 
(Mrs. HELEN FULKERSON INGLE, principal, Day School, Marinette, Wis.) 


When Miss Gordon sent me her excellent paper to read, the first 
reaction was a feeling of great satisfaction that rec ognition is being 
taken in one of our outstanding schools for the deaf, of the difference 
between learning to lip-read and lip reading. 

The fact that the lip reading of elements and combinations taught 
before speech, resulted not only in better speech but possibly better 
reading, is an interesting fact and one that makes the listener anxious 
to try out such a method for herself. 

On first reading, I received the impression that lip reading was 
limited by the fact of reading having to precede it. But I am glad 
that Miss Gordon has gone on to make it clear that this is true only 
in the formal teaching of language principles, and in no way inter- 
feres with the informal or conversational lip reading, which is carried 
on in all oral schools for the deaf. 

The discoveries in the psychological approach to education have 
made possible many teaching practices very different from methods 
a few years ago. 
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Miss Gordon has made clear her ability to teach lip reading in an 
effective manner and yet to make the pupils happy while they are 
learning to lip-read. 

To one who has had associations with the adult deaf, these newer 
methods of approach hold in them the hope of expecting from the 
adult deaf of the future not only better lip readers, but persons more 
sympathetically interested in lip reading and speech because they 
have been saved from feelings of frustrations and defeatism in 
childhood. 

The idea of stimulating the imagination through lip reading is par- 
ticularly psychologically sound—I think—and challenging. It re- 
leases the child from the narrow limits of action work and prepares 
him for outside experiences. Not only can the imagination, or mental 
pictures, be developed early but these concepts w idened with the pu- 
pil’s increased vocabulary acquisition. “The cat ran,” may be en- 
larged to the exciting statement, “A dog ran after a cat. The cat ran 
up a tree.” 

The provision for practice in lip reading before dictation, provided 
for in the delightfully stimulating manner described by Miss Gordon, 
affords the listener a ‘happy picture of the group being taught; a pic- 
ture in sharp contrast to the old days of the past when a harried 
young teacher tried to compel an unwilling group of youngsters to 
pay attention. ‘These youngsters were unwilling because they were 
unable to lip-read, not having yet learned to do so. 

Miss Gordon makes a well chosen point to prove the soundness of 
her argument for “clue giving” by reminding us of the work done in 
the teaching of lip reading to the adult deafened and hard-of-he: aring 
children. 

I feel that with the well-rounded, and spendidly thought out pro- 
gram, planned so carefully by Mrs. Wolf, in this newer method of 
teaching that we may be assured that, in the words of the assistant 
State superintendent, Mr. Cohen, borrowed from Chi: aucer, the teach- 
ers in the California School will not only “gladly teach” but that the 
pupils will “gladly learn.” 


AURICULAR TRAINING AND RHYTHM 


Chairman: Mr. Edward W. Tillinghast, California School. 
Paper, Hearing Aids: Selective Amplification, Dr. Norman A, Watson, De- 
partment of Physics, University of California at Los Angeles. 


HEARING AIDS: SELECTIVE AMPLIFICATION 


(NorMAN A. WatTSON, Ph. D., department of physics, University of California, 
Los Angeles) 


Hearing aids have advanced significantly in the past year. For the 
individual there are now available high-fidelity vacuum-tube hearing 
aids which are much smaller and lighter, lower in original cost, and 
more economical to operate than their predecessors, Tl hey reproduce 
sound over a wider frequency range and with greater uniformity and 
intensity than previous wearable aids, and are ‘approaching the quali- 
ties heretofore obtainable only in bulky, nonwearable, and even non- 
portable instruments. They introduce very few troublesome — 
tones, _ practically no noise. These advances have occurred as 

result of: 
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1, The development of crystal microphones and earphones, which 
are not only small and light but retain the fidelity of the earlier large, 
-heavy microphones and earphones. 

2. The development of dependable and economical midget tubes, 
which in turn allow the use of smaller batteries. 

3. The reduction in size and increase in quality of standard parts 
such as resistances, condensers, etc. 

4, The decrease in size and ern in uniformity and lifetime of 
the smaller batteries allowed by the midget tubes. 

For the school there are new group aids with lighter, higher fidelity 
microphones; more compact and efficient amplifiers ; and high-fidelity 
earphones. 

More has become known about bone conduction and a more rational 
view with regard to its adoption and use has been growing. As yet 
there is no definite criterion for determining whether air or bone con- 
duction should be used. When bone conductor vibrators of fidelity 
equivalent to air conduction receivers are developed, the problem will 
be made easier. 

Much has been claimed for selective amplification, but very little 
has been known about its fundamental nature and its effects in hear- 
ing. Under the leadership of Prof. Vern O. Knudsen, an extensive 
study of selective amplification has been undertaken by the writer 
and his associates in the hearing laboratory of the University of 
California at Los Angeles. The research has been supported jointly 
by the department of ‘physics of the university and the central bureau 
of research of the American Otological Society. Many thousands 
of tests have been given to observers with normal hearing and various 
types and degrees of impaired hearing. Certain definite results have 
emerged, but the study is by no means complete and much remains to 
be discovered about the effects of selective amplification. 

A description of the laboratory, the phonograph amplifier system 
used, and the details of the articulation testing methods employed 
in the U. C. L. A. laboratory appear in the October 1937 issue of 
the Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, pages 99-106, and 
in briefer form in the June 1939 issue of the Volta Review, pages 
338-340. In the latter article are also given the results of selective 
amplification as compared to other types of amplification for a single 
observer, and a list of general conclusions. 

These conclusions may be summarized as follows: 

1. Uniform amplification (equal at all frequencies in the speech 
range), free from adventitious noise and annoying overtones, is dis- 
tinctly superior to uncontrolled selective amplification (that is, non- 
uniform, and dependent on the natural resonances of the hearing aid) 
in all cases. 

2. Properly prescribed controlled selective amplification benefits 
some observers with impaired hearing when they first use it. 

3. For some observers, uniform amplification gives better results 
at first. than controlled selective amplification. 

4. An accommodation effect is noticed for some observers by which 
selective amplification, not so effective at first, becomes most helpful 
after the observer grows accustomed to it. 

5. The opinion of the observer is a poor criterion for determining 
the kind of selective amplification which helps him most. 


217913—40 21 
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6. Although it is not yet possible to prescribe exactly the best type 
of selective amplification for a given hearing impairment, a method 
of prescription devised by Professor Knudsen and based on the “most. . 
comfortable” equal loudness curve has proved highly satisfactory in 
some cases, 

7. Utilization of both ears yields better results than the use of one 
ear in some cases. 

In the months ahead, the indications are for even further develop- 
ments in high-fidelity individual and group aids, for a better under- 
standing and more rational use of bone conduction, for the use of 
binaural aids, and for the development and use of true controlled 
selective amplification in both individual and group monaural and 
binaural aids. 


CURRICULUM CONTENT 


Chairman: Prof. Irving S. Fusfeld, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Discussion: Methods of Correlating the Different Subjects in the Course of 
Study. 

M John A. Gough, principal, Missouri School; Mr. C. E. MacDonald, prin- 
cipal, British Columbia School; Mrs. Elizabeth T. Gesner, Day School, Los 
Angeles; Miss Helen Northrop, Washington School; Mrs. Olive §S. Rogers, 
Day School, Denver; Miss Anna Mellinger, Arizona School. 


SOME ASPECTS OF CORRELATION 
(JoHN A. GouaGH, principal, Missouri School) 


The subject of correlation is a perennial topic for discussion in this 
convention. Its continued reappearance is some indication of the per- 
sistence of the problem of coordinating the work of the school so that 
the child’s educational experiences will form a more unified whole. 
While the likelihood of finding any simple, ready-made solution 
seems remote, this is not to say that we should abandon the idea of 
bringing the various aspects of the work into ever closer harmony. 

The first principle which must be recognized in this connection is 
that correlation depends upon cooperation. Successful utilization by 
one department of the school of the child’s knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes developed in other departments presupposes that the per- 
sonnel of these divisions are mutually aware of and in sympathy with 
each other’s work. Unfortunately, the constant drive toward speciali- 
zation tends to militate against this objective. In our enthusiasm to 
achieve greater efficiency we constantly face the danger of becoming 
overspecialized and losing sight of the broader significance of 
education. 

To offset this tendency there are certain precautionary steps which 
may be taken. First, and of major importance, is the adoption of 
some plan whereby department heads gather at frequent intervals to 
discuss their problems. Even though the direct fruits of such con- 
ferences be meager, they are nonetheless important, for they form 
the basic foundation of a broader understanding between departments 
which must be established before cooperation can exist. 

Corollary to the foregoing is the general meeting of teachers and 
supervisors. There is a plethora of subjects relating to the educa- 
tion of the deaf broad enough in significance yet specific enough in 
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application to merit consideration and group discussion by all mem- 
bers of the school staff who have to deal directly with the pupils. 
The inclusion of dormitory supervisors in these meetings is of es- 
pecial importance. Too often we make a mental note of the key 
position of the supervisor in the education of the deaf child then 
conduct our professional meetings as if they did not exist. The con- 
tention that the supervisors have often had little professional train- 
ing upon which to build, or that they must be on duty when meetings 
are held, are but hackneyed excuses which beg the question. If we 
expect to secure full cooperation our approach must be coextensive 
with the whole school. 

Another precaution which may be exercised in the interest of better 
correlation is that of avoiding too rigid adherence to preconceived 
standards of achievement in school and shop subjects. For example, 
the measurement of academic progress by means of standardized 
achievement tests or the maintenance of strict requirements as to the 
mastery of particular skills in vocational courses may encourage a 
mechanical type of teaching which has neither time for nor interest 
in integrating the subjects taught. Standards we must have, it is 
true, but they must not be made a fetish. Real integration can come 
only when the school is administered in such a way as to encourage 
teachers and pupils to reach beyond the narrow confines of the imme- 
diate task and find the broader significance of each new experience. 
It is unlikely that this will be best achieved by any cut-and-dried pro- 
gram. Correlation must grow out of the interests aroused in youthful 
minds as they deal with the materials of the curriculum and the world 
about them. The essence of a correlated program, then, lies in seizing 
opportunities as the interests of the children may direct and using 
them in a manner that will reinforce and extend their understanding. 
To do this the teacher must view her work not in terms of jobs to be 
taught but in the broadest possible perspective. 

And we should not expect too much of the child. We should con- 
stantly remind ourselves that growth in the perception of relationships 
is a developmental process even slower than that of biological and 
mental maturation. Nothing is more difficult for the adult than to 
see the world through the child’s eyes, and conversely, the adult point 
of view which we seek to implant in the child as he grows is immensely 
complicated and often beyond his power to grasp. The process of 
growth is slow and will not be hurried too much, no matter how we 
nurture it. Possible relationships multiply in geometric ratio with 
the addition of each new experience. We dare not assume that the 
mind of the child automatically makes all these connections simul- 
taneously with the experience. The teacher must be willing to teach, 
reteach, and wait. Failure of her pupils to synthesize their experi- 
ences into a unified whole must not be the cause of too great discour- 
agement. Letting things “soak in” is a more important part of the 
educational process than many of us stop to realize. 

Finally, in our endeavor to unify the child’s thinking, we must avoid 
localizing his activities in narrow focus. It has been suggested from 
time to time that the vocational program might well be made the 
motivating force in teaching arithmetic, language, and the other sub- 
jects of the academic course of study. In this we should make no 
ill-considered move. Such a plan might fit the boy or girl better for a 
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specific chosen vocation, but in a time of cataclysmic change the quality 
of adaptiveness is more likely to be the requisite to post-school success. 
Only a training which spreads its roots into the breadth of our cultural 
soil can be considered as adequate. 

These suggestions are not offered with the thought that there is 
anything new in them but rather as a reaffirmation of faith in the 
soundness of principles which already guide our better schools. Taken 
by and large, schools for the deaf have not found it advisable to adopt 
the ultra-modern unitary curriculum advocated by so-called progres- 
sive educators. Working as we do with children whose experiences 
are limited by their handicap and who, in many cases, will never 
develop sufficient mental maturity to cope with complex situations, it 
is undoubtedly best that. we maintain a conservative position with 
regard to curricula. There is good reason to believe that the deluge 
of experiences which the extremely modern school hurls at the child 
might completely engulf the deaf child were his school to treat him 
similarly. Lacking assurance of what progressivism has to offer us, it 
would seem the part of wisdom to work for a better integration within 
the framework of a somewhat traditional curriculum and by orthodox 
methods. 

In summary, correlation depends on cooperation which can be en- 
eouraged by group activities of the school staff. While departmental- 
ization and specialization of teacher training may work against this 
aim, a flexible curriculum and reasonable standards of achievement 
should encourage pupils and teachers to work out the more important 
correlations between subjects as opportunities and interests direct. 
Perfection, however, should not be expected nor sought because of the 
immaturity of the children. Neither should we seek to develop an 
integrated school program by means of drastic curriculum revision 
but rather by better exploitation of the potentialities already at hand. 


METHODS OF CORRELATING THE DIFFERENT SUBJECTS IN THE 
COURSE OF STUDY 


(C. E. MacDonatb, principal, British Columbia School) 


At the outset I should like to define my interpretation of the topic 
under discussion—Methods of Correlating the Different Subjects in 
the Course of Study. In the broadest sense, method is simply a way 
of doing things or getting things done. I prefer, however, to narrow 
its meaning to imply the most economical way of doing things. In 
any course of study the method is good when it indicates how the con- 
tent should be manipulated in order that the teachers may teach 
efficiently and pupils learn economically. 

This, then, leads us immediately to a consideration of the questions 
of where and how correlation may best be applied. There are those 
who advocate complex schemes designed to integrate the content into 
a series of carefully planned projects. Others hold that units of work 
through which are woven delicate threads of varying subject matter 
result in a high degree of learning efficiency. These and other plans 
are expounded at great length in teacher-training centers and in text- 
books on curriculum construction. I would remind you, however, 
that most of these plans were designed for hearing children, and their 
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success is largely contingent upon the ability of the individuals in 
the class to contribute to the group discussion. I do not propose here 
to evaluate such activities in the light of their application with or 
without modification to the deaf classroom. I am more concerned for 
the moment in considering where the method might most effectively be 
applied in a course of study for deaf children. 

As a matter of fact, there is considerable correlation of subjects in 
our schools for the deaf. Perhaps more so than in schools for the 
hearing. This is especially true in the lower and intermediate grades, 
where one teacher takes charge of all the subjects taught in her class. 
A great deal of the instruction there is based on the children’s expe- 
riences both inside and outside the classroom. Perhaps not as much 
as there should or could be but, nevertheless, a considerable degree. 
As soon as departmentalization begins, however, there appears the lack 
of correlation. It is to this part of the school program that I would 
particularly apply the prescription for the “how” problem. 

Too often we find schools for the deaf operating with a loosely con- 
structed course of study. In many instances the so-called course of 
study is little more than an itemized list of subject content. 

This is a matter deserving serious consideration. No sane captain 
would set. sail from his home port without a definite purpose or desti- 
nation. Yet it appears that relatively few courses of study set forth 
the ultimate aims of the educational processes which the school sup- 
ports at considerable expense. These ultimate aims should represent 
the end result of teaching effort in all departments of the school. It 
is the point at which all subject aims become merged into a composite 
end result. It is the point at which correlation between subject aims 
becomes effective. 

In order to bring about this desirable result, it is immediately ap- 
parent that all subjects prescribed in the course of study must have 
certain desirable direct and indirect outcomes. These outcomes may 
in turn be reached through minor goals or objectives. Certain ob- 
Jectives or subject aims may be common to several subjects. Cer- 
tainly, such a subject aim as: a higher degree of skill in language 
usage—or—a higher degree of skill in reading comprehension—might 
well be expected in history, geography, science, arithmetic, and other 
academic and vocational subjects. A degree of correlation, then, 
normally arises between different subjects because of certain common- 
subject aims. These become correlating “bridges” between the dif- 
fering subject matter whereas the major point of correlation lies at 
the end of the road where subject aims merge into the ultimate aims 
of education. 

This suggested plan might be criticized by some as encouraging 
“subject” teachers. Let me point out, however, that the teacher’s 
function of directing the child’s experiencing becomes more purpose- 
ful. In no wise does it restrict creative ingenuity or limit the selec- 
tion of projects or activities designed to motivate interest and to 
facilitate the learning process. She is not handicapped by compli- 
cated plans designed to integrate her particular subject matter with 
that of another. With a definite understanding and appreciation of 
her objectives she is better able to give more careful consideration to 
the selection of suitable content materials for different ability levels 
within her class. 
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It is my opinion, then, that the most effective method of corre- 
lating the different subjects in a course of study is to develop a 
course of study in which the subjects are taught with certain definite 
subject aims in view—these aims to be subdivisions of a well-defined 
and carefully selected set of ultimate aims. By this process teahing 
efforts will definitely produce results in harmony with the accepte 
educational philosophy of the day. 


METHODS OF CORRELATING THE DIFFERENT SUBJECTS IN THE 
COURSE OF STUDY 


(Mrs. EvizaperuH T. Gesner, Los Angeles School) 


When I came to the Los Angeles School I found among the course- 
of-study pamphlets a little booklet called Wholesome Living. I have 
chosen this subject for my topic because it is capable of being so 
broadly applied in the various branches of work done with primary 
children, middle grades, and upper grades. 

While there is really no subject of Wholesome Living as such, it 
is, nevertheless, a part of practically every activity of the child. 

I have used the following as an outline for some years. The ap- 
proaches, of course, vary with the grade level and ability of the 
children. 

The objective for each group is to learn facts about health, provide 
vocabulary, and to furnish opportunities for putting health principles 
into practice. 

Although children are not intrigued with the idea of taking care 
of health for health’s sake, they are tremendously interested in them- 
selves. The aim, therefore, is to set up standards and ideals which 
will result in doing as well as knowing. 

Here is a cumulative list of some topics which are closely related 
with everyday experiences and observations of children: 


Height and weight. 

What makes us grow. 

Milk. 

Water and its uses in maintaining health and cleanliness. 

Fruits. 

Vegetables. 

Grains and Cereals. 

Sleep. 

Care of eyes, teeth, hands, and fingernails. 

Proper food selections and digestion. 

The importance of being cheerful at meal times. 

Health rules including forms so that children may keep individual 
records of their daily practices. 

The proper thing to do for cuts, burns, nosebleeds, ete. 

Air, correct breathing, dangers of gas asphyxiation, ete. 

What to do about colds, 

Proper use of handkerchiefs. 

A little of the information and vocabulary about common diseases, 
quarantines, hospitals, operations which hearing children acquire so 
casually outside of school. 

Flies as disease carriers. 

An ideal plan for a 24-hour day with a proper distribution of time 
for work, play, exercise, and rest. 


In organizing the work for each year the foregoing topics do not 
require an additional allotment of school time. They can be inte- 
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grated in one way or another with the various subjects in the cur- 
riculum, and they contribute vitally toward enriching it. It ties 
up with many activities which correlate with organized and useful 
information. Breathlessness after running can give children a real 
interest in the why and how of breathing. Weighing children leads 
naturally to topics connected with food, digestion, and sleep. 

Approaches come not only from every day experiences but by 
means of pictures, charts, exhibits, samples, films, maps, advertise- 
ments, books, and so on. 

School librarians can offer much help in suggesting teacher bibli- 
ography and “pupil research.” Fortunately we do not have to “predi- 
gest” as has been necessary in the past. The wide interest in read- 
ing for hearing children and their problems has caused publishers 
to provide quantities of well organized series of books and work 
type books to accompany them. 

The instructor and grade teacher have excellently planned units 
of work, and every month one can find in these magazines valuable 
suggestions for procuring educational material which are arranged 
for school use by business firms and factories (a list can be pro- 
vided if desired). 

The children may participate in all sorts of experiences, excursions 
to a farm, museum or factory, in making scrapbooks, charts, tables, 
and. graphs, and by carrying out simple science experiments. Many 
a time it seems wise to simply let the children observe a fact without 
devoting too much time to an explanation. They often have more 
common sense and ability to come to sensible conclusions than we 
realize. 

The subject correlates in a surprising way and radiates in many 
directions which help blend history, geography, civics, language, 
science, arithmetic, reading, spelling, speech and speech reading into 
a meaningful whole instead of leaving them as isolated subjects more 
or less fenced off from each other. 

It is, of course, impossible in this short time to go into a very 
comprehensive discussion of ways to do this, but perhaps some of the 
ways in which the study of milk may be handled will be suggestive. 

Small children are given the simplest facts and are impressed by 
pictures of animals which have had milk and those which have not. 
Dairy councils provide excellent posters showing that endurance and 
strength come from drinking milk. The teacher can find quite a little 
reading matter along these lines and make a record of what she wishes 
to use with future classes. 

The animals which give milk in other countries—the reindeer, 
camel, mare, sheep, goats, buffaloes, etc., offer an interesting approach 
to children of other lands and map study. 

The products of milk—butter, cheese, condensed milk, and powdered 
milk—can be talked about. A trip to a creamery should be made if 
possible. Butter and cottage cheese can be made in the classroom. 

Older children can separate milk into some of its parts by using 
junket tablets and stirring it after it has set. The whey can be put 
into a jar and the mineral content will settle at the bottom. They then 
have a better understanding of the fact that the calcium in milk builds 
strong teeth and bones. 

The care of milk is an important lesson. Some milk can be put into 
a refrigerator and some left outside and the difference in the length 
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of time it takes to sour is noted. They can also learn that soda is 
used in cooking things with sour milk and baking — with sweet. 

Older children learn why milk is pasteurized, which ties up with a 
study of thermometers. 

Ice cream can be made and the children learn that the addition of 
salt to ice makes it melt quickly and produce a temperature of 32 
degrees. 

When milk and cream bottles are collected lessons in liquid measure 
and prices become meaningful. 

Bottle caps show names of dairies, kinds and classes of milk and 
cream. 

Last year a class became fascinated by the way early man discovered 
how to make butter. Learning about vitamin A in butter led to a 
general study of vitamins, and the children were thrilled to find so 
many references to vitamins in magazines. Many of these they brought 
to school and they were classified. 

One thing leads to another, so the teacher must. determine for her- 
self the ways in which to integrate topics with the essentials in her 
course of study. 

Incidental outcomes of a study in wholesome living are the skills 
children gain in learning to make and read miscellaneous charts, 
tables, and graphs; responsibility for collecting, classifying, and 
arranging pictures or other materials; keeping things in order; the 
vocabulary used in advertisements; seeing the humorous point in 
human-interest pictures on magazine covers. Many opportunities are 
provided for teaching social niceties. A teacher of the deaf is often 
astonished because she has failed to anticipate a deaf child’s ignorance 
along these lines. 

All progressive educators in the changing curriculum share the con- 
viction that everything in the school curriculum should lead to im- 
portant social understandings. In this study the child learns that good 
health is important to him and the community, and that one must not 
only have information but practice what he knows. 

To live wholesomely is to live in such a way from day to day that 
the individual may be at, his best at all times. It is a sort of super- 
physical, social, and mental hygiene program. 

Since “one’s life is one’s curriculum,” the child’s schoolroom life 
should be so well infused that all skills, habits, ideals, and knowledges 
build a strong, instinctive background for complete and joyous living. 


CURRICULUM CONTENT 
(Miss Heten Norrurvup, principal, Washington State School) 


Professor Fusfeld has asked me to say something in regard to 
methods of correlation of the curriculum. 

In the broader aspects of this subject in a residential school this 
would embrace methods of teaching within and without the class- 
room, including teaching on the playground, in the gymnasium, in 
the clubs, and in the dormitories, all of these places presenting oppor- 
tunities for integration of personality and learning. 

However, I think that Professor Fusfeld wishes me to speak par- 
ticularly on methods of correlation of school subjects, long a matter 
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of study but one in which achievement has never been fully satis- 
factory. 

Theory and practice are still far apart in schools today. Elabo- 
rate new curricula, philosophy unwittingly permeated with com- 
munistic doctrine, and school organizations unable to cope struc- 
turally with the new and progressive practices of today, make the 
problem of the small school a very difficult one. Activity programs 
and core curriculum organization for deaf children are physically 
impossible in limited space with a limited school staff and limited 
budget. 

This does not mean that the smaller schools are not trying to 
teach effectively and as efficiently as possible. To do this it is 
necessary that we do all in our power to secure correlation or dove- 
tailing of courses and work so that there will be no overlapping of 
teaching. We need on every hand to conserve our energies for the 
vital essential, good teaching, and this means correlation to the ut- 
most degree. Obviously, to “teach what the child already knows is 
to produce a lack of interest and a slowing up of the desire to learn. 
To attempt to teach what the child cannot grasp for lack of suffi- 
cient grounding in what should have gone before is an equal waste 
of time and is even more discouraging to the learner. To attempt 
to teach before the maturation period for the matter in hand, brings 
still more confusion and wasted effort. How to plan curricula so 
that teaching of material and skills will come at an age at which the 
deaf child has an interest is a problem for which we are still search- 
ing for a satisfactory solution, though we approach this solution more 
nearly today than in earlier years. 

There has been great hue and cry all over the country against 
teaching by subjects. The traditional organization of the school 
by subjects has been strongly condemned by the progressives who 
feel that teaching by subjects is outmoded and ineffectual. To these, 
all teaching should be by units of work or more specifically, core 
curriculum, all the subjects to be taught, language, reading, spelling, 
writing, art, fitting as a whole around the unit with as little teacher 
planning as possible. Greater interest on the part of the ch ild and 
greater impetus toward education are the claims of the advocates of 
the new methods. The superior hearing child undoubtedly benefits 
by such methods but what such methods can do for the deaf child 
has yet to be shown to the rank and file of teachers of the deaf. 

Subject teaching, arithmetic as arithmetic, science as_ science, 
speech as speech, language as language, will always need some of 
the subject approach with the deaf child if time and economy are 
to be at all considered. Why teach individually the things that may 
readily be taught to the group? 

The deaf child is a child of one dimension while the hearing child 
is one of four. For example, the deaf child absorbs information 
facing south while the hearing child may at the same time facing 
south, absorb information through north, east, and west, thus mak- 
ing the problem for the deaf child at least three times as difficult. 
To teach him at an early age to profit by group instruction is to 
give him a running start on the acquisition of an education, although 
I heartily condemn the tendency on the part of some teachers of 
little children to forbid activity and to cast every deaf child into the 
same mold. Every deaf child nevertheless must build slowly but 
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surely, concept on concept, and must not be carried too far afield in 
some particular interest if ultimate success in education is to be his 
oal, 

: In the Washington School we have had some success with the 
core curriculum with social science as the center of interest, but our 
teachers on the whole at the present moment, 1939, prefer to obtain 
correlation by the subject method with textbooks written for hear- 
ing children as their guides. These textbooks, carefully written by 
experts with attention to correlation of vocabulary, language, and 
grade interest, have greatly simplified our problem of the education 
of the deaf child. Giving satisfaction to both teacher and children, 
they have lightened the labor of the teacher and have provided 
activity, extracurricular reading, and means of developing the crea- 
tive instincts of the child to far greater extent than we ourselves or 
the children could ever devise. 

Having tried in a number of cases to teach without a basic text, 
we have been able to obtain interest and understanding but have 
felt that vocabulary and memory were less completely served. The 
modern textbook in the hands of the teacher allowed flexibility of 
presentation of material so as to provide concrete experience for the 
child and visualization in its many forms, seems to me the most 
effective method of correlation at the present time. It will continue 
to be so, I believe, until such time as the best minds in the profession 
can give the smaller schools definite, practical assistance in core 
eurriculum, should core curriculum prove of permanent worth to 
the hearing child. 


THE CHILD AND THE CURRICULUM 
(Mrs. OtIveE S. Ropeers, Day School, Denver, Colo.) 


You will agree with me, I am sure, that the dissatisfaction we, as 
administrators and teachers, feel toward the curricula of our schools 
is a healthy sign of growth and forward thinking. 

A school curriculum which is bound within the covers of a book 
is a useless thing. If our programs have become static, they cannot 
possibly meet the needs of a changing social order. To bear fruit 
they must grow. 

We cannot place certificates in the hands of a graduating class 
at the end of some happy year and say to the children, “You are 
educated.” Education is a process which continues through all of 
life; and if we as teachers are not constantly learning, then we are 
not worthy of the name of educators. We have stopped growing 
and are dead timber. 

With the best intentions in the world we, who have the planning 
of courses of study, have imposed upon our pupils the subject mat- 
ter which they must master, usually with little or no thought as to 
the interests or needs of those pupils, or whether the skills and 
knowledges they are acquiring are the ones which will best fit them 
for the life they will meet after the doors of the school close behind 
them. 

If our children are to be trained to live in a democracy, then the 
organization of our schools and their curricula must be democratic. 
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I do not believe that an institution which is autocratic in its set-up and 
administration can possibly help to develop individuals well fitted to 
take a successful place in a democracy or to help preserve the demo- 
cratic society of which we are so proud. If our students are to take 
a vital part in the planning of their lives after the school years are 
over, they must of necessity have a definite share in planning the years 
spent in our institutions. For these years are not primarily a prepara- 
tion for life; they are life itself. : : 

May I tell you about one of our girls? Jean, a lovely deaf girl, is in 
senior high school. This past year she has struggled unhappily 
through a course in algebra. She hated it heartily. But, because she 
is a consistent student, she worked steadily many weary hours so that 
she might complete the course with a creditable grade. Why? Be- 
cause Jean wants to go to Colorado University, and credit in algebra 
is required for entrance. Now, Jean has an unusual talent for creative 
design. I need not tell you what this gift may mean in joy of living 
to a deaf child. However, she was unable to follow the courses she 
wished in art because her program was full of required subject matter. 

Of course, we fear that if children are allowed to pick and choose 
the courses they wish, knowledges which we know are essential may 
not be attained. I believe we are overanxious on this point. 

May I again give you a case from my own experience? Harry’s one 
objective in life was to became a radio technician. Then he was par- 
tially deafened by a serious illness. Nothing we could say would make 
him see that, because of his poor ears, some other line of work might be 
better. So he went steadily on toward his goal. One of the required 
courses was, of course, physics. He didn’t want to take physics. But, 
since he must, he took it, giving it the least possible attention, and 
completed the course with a barely passing grade. Harry went on to 
college, and I lost track of him. I learned recently, however, that when 
he found he could not be successful in radio without physics, he took 
furthet courses of his own choice and made good grades. 

Is it too much to hope that, in the near future, the Jeans and Harrys 
of our schools for the deaf may have the opportunity now offered to 
some favored groups in our high schools for hearing children? Ma 
they, to, sit down with administrator, counselor, and teacher and, 
taking into consideration their past experiences, their present interests, 
and needs, plan a course of study which will help them develop them- 
selves as far as their abilities will permit. For, after all, we are teach- 
ing children, not subject matter. 

To be ideal, I firmly believe that the personnel of a curriculum- 
planning committee should include not only the administrator, the 
teacher, and the pupil, but also the parent, who will help us better to 
understand the child. Also, another lay member might be a possible 
future employer of our children, who could tell us what employers 
expect of young people who come to them looking for positions. 

I think we should remember that our responsibility to the children 
in our charge is not so much the teaching of facts, as it is to help each 
child develop a healthy curiosity about himself, his relations to those 
about him, and to the community in which he must live; that he may 
attain an integrated personality which will aid him in solving the 
problems he will surely meet; that he may feel that life is good and 
worthy of his best effort. 
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Leader, Mr. Alan Crammatte, Louisiana School. 

Paper, Shall We Have Interscholastic Athletic Competition for the Girls in 
Our Schools for the Deaf? Mrs. Beth M. Wetherbee, American School, 
Connecticut. 

Paper, A Review of Health and Physical Education of the Los Angeles 
School for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing, Miss Virginia E. Appel, Los 
Angeles Day School. 

Paper, Six-Man Football, Mr. Charles Ramsey, Arizona School. 

Paper, The Chapter of the Sportsmanship Brotherhood of the New York 
School for the Deaf, Mr. Adrian G. Tainsly, New York School. 


SHALL WE HAVE INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETIC COMPETITION FOR 
THE GIRLS IN OUR SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF? 


(Mrs. BetH M. WETHERBER, American School at Hartford) 


Most of us enter the field of physical education with a prede- 
termined conviction that interscholastic competition for girls is not 
only unwise, but definitely harmful. During our training we were 
presented with facts which e: irly led us to the conclusion that, phys- 
ically and emotionally, girls are not fashioned to endure the strains 
of intensive competition. 

But if we enter the field of education of the deaf, we should lay 
aside our early convictions regarding this matter, and start out with 
open minds as to what these girls need and how we can best fill those 
needs. Above and beyond all theories is the paramount necessity of 
giving these girls everything in our power to equip them physic: ally, 
morally, and “socially, ‘for the everyday world in which each one of 
them must find her place. 

As children and young people they are segregated in a school where 
ways of living and methods of teaching are accommodated to them. 
When they leave school they must accommodate themselves to a 
world and society to which the doors are open but into which the 
paths are all alike for the deaf and the hearing. 

The young deaf person definitely needs self-confidence, an assur- 
ance of ability which equals that of hearing young people, the respect 
and admiration of hearing people, the ability to meet and mingle 
with them, and the knowledge that in and through cooperation only, 
success and security can be found. 

In what other single experience in school life can all these needs be 
so well filled as they are in athletic competition ? 

If the instructor has been fortunate enough to attend schools 
where the standards of sportsmanship were very high, she may be 
easily convinced that these needs of deaf girls can be filled through 
interscholastic competition with scarcely a trace of harmful elements 
entering in. But, if the instructor has not participated in that type 
of competition herself, or if her participation has left bitter memo- 
ries of wrangling coaches and riotous spectators, she may be easily 
persuaded to let her theories govern her program, and not even try 
interscholastic competition. 

After 15 years of it in my own program of physical education for 
deaf girls, I do know that, under conditions of fine sportsmanship 
and careful supervision, unbelievable good has come to the girls, 
and so-called harmful effects have been eliminated. 
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These ideal conditions of interscholastic competition did not come 
about in 1 year, and have indeed come about slowly, but that they 
have been reached is most gratifying, and our older girls are surely 
receiving the benefits of friendly rivalry and happy. contacts with 
hearing girls. 

When we reached the conclusion that deaf girls did need what 
athletic competition with hearing girls could give them, we set about 
to make that competition ‘as ideal as possible by first setting high 
standards for our own conduct, and later making demands upon out- 
side teams to conform to our standard. 

Our first decision was that we should play only girls’ rules in 
every sport. They are adapted to the capabilities of girls, and girls 
can reach a very high standard of performance under girls’ rules. 
Especially is this true of basketball. The average girl is not built 
anatomically or muscularly so that she can acquire the skills neces- 
sary to good performance under boys’ ras Even the so-called 
championship teams of girls playing boys’ rules in this country and 
Canada make a ludicrous and revolting spectacle. 

We also determined that our girls must play a high grade of 
basketball so that they could compete successfully with teams of 
hearing girls. One of our big objects has been to give our girls con- 
fidence in their ability as compared to the ability of the he: ing 
girls. Their feeling of inferiority could be replaced with confidence 
only if our team played as well, or a little bit better, than the high- 
school teams we play. To accomplish this there must be a thorough 
knowledge and understanding of the rules, and the ability to use all 
the fundamental skills and_ principles of the game. Without a 
sound foundation in these elementary requirements a skillful, safe, 
and effective game cannot be played. 

Most. certs vinly we make sure of a girl’s physical fitness before she 
is even invited to join the basketball squad. The school physician 
gives each girl.a complete examination and makes recommendations 
regarding the extent of participation for each girl. These recom- 
mendations may read “full participation in interscholastic games,’ 
“tires easily, play only short periods at a time,” “practice O. K., but 
no outside games,” or “basketball not recommended.” The coach 
adheres strictly to dies recommendations, even though, as in one 

‘ase, it prevents the most promising ms terial from ever being on 
the squad. Before every practice period and game, girls who are 
menstruating report to the coach. She knows the period history of 
each girl and governs the amount of work for that girl for that day, 
accordingly. Limiting a girl’s activity on such days is done unob- 
trusively by giving her charge of groups at practice, and making 
frequent substitutions in games, and is taken as a matter of course by 
all the girls. Following ‘this closely for many years, there has been 
only one adverse report of the effect of basketball on the menstrual 
period, and that girl was dropped from the squad on the recom- 
mendation of the school physician. Close supervision of the girls’ 
health along this line can be given only by a woman coach, and if 
for no other reason, it is deplorable for a man to coach girls of 
high-school age. 

It is our experience that a large percentage of deaf children are 
sensitive and high strung, and we are deeply concerned with the 
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emotional reaction of our girls under the nervous strain of games 
with other schools. Educators who are opposed to interscholastic 
athletics for girls consider this phase the most dangerous of all. ‘The 
team at our school this year was composed of 5 girls who have played 
on the team for 4 years, and this season had the added strain of being 
undefeated in 15 games. Among these girls was one superior player 
upon whom rested all the burden of scoring. She was a highly 
sensitive type. Another was a bundle of nervous energy who carried 
the added responsibility of the captaincy of the team. Two of the 
girls were definitely phlegmatic in type, one had a feeling of in- 
feriority, and the others were girls with ordinary and natural re- 
sponses. These girls wrote answers to 20 questions which were made 
out with the idea of getting the players’ own reactions, so this paper 
could present their observations as well as those of the coach. 

In answering questions all the girls admitted some nervousness 
before a game, iitscatih one crossed out the word “nervous” and 
wrote in “excited.” Only two said the nervousness began the night 
before a game, all the others writing they became a little nervous 
just before a game began. All answered that the nervousness dis- 
appeared as soon as they began to play. Not one admitted unusual 
weariness after a game, or felt that they studied less effectively that 
night. Those frank answers from the players themselves seem to 
indicate that they are little disturbed physically or emotionally by 
games with outside schools. 

The attitude of the coach herself has a great bearing on the reac- 
tions of her girls. Calm and cheerful in the dressing room before 
the game, an established orderly routine of practice for the team 
when they go onto the floor, a business-like attention to pregame 
details regarding officials, and so forth—an expression of confidence 
to the team before it goes onto the floor for the game, instead of 
last-minute confusing instructions, and a calm sportsmanlike attitude 
on the sidelines all during the game—such conduct on the part of a 
coach will do much to keep her team calm and confident, and prevent 
the ills from strain and pressure. 

To further minimize physical and mental dangers, our games are 
played afternoons, they are not advertised, no admission is charged, 
and we do not play in conjunction with boys’ games. Also, we use 
only nationally rated women officials who understand girls, and know 
their job. 

The other very important aim in our interscholastic competition 
for deaf girls has been that they meet hearing girls of their own age, 
with similar interests, on a friendly and natural basis. From the 
very first game we played with an outside school, a social hour for 
players, coaches, and officials has followed every game. Sandwiches 
and cocoa are the excuse for getting them together and pencils and 
pads of paper are within easy reach. Girls who played against each 
other are soon writing or talking of home towns, mutual friends, and 
what they hope to do when they leave school. The game itself is 
seldom ever the topic of conversation excepting as mutual compli- 
ments about their playing serve to break down the feeling of reserve 
between them. We show our guests the school, answer their ques- 
tions about the education of the deaf, victory or defeat is forgotten, 
addresses are exchanged, and a friend has been made. Letters go 
back and forth in constant streams between these friends. Our girls 
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have visited these hearing friends during summer vacations, have 
spent a day with them at their college after they finished high school, 
and graduates plan meetings at the games between our respective 
schools to renew these friendships. Besides this, our school becomes 
widely and favorably known throughout the State. 

Of course, schools we entertained in this way began to entertain 
us after the return games at their school, and as coaches began to 
recognize the benefits to sportsmanship from this procedure, 1t was 
more widely adopted, and is now a general practice with most schools 
in our State whose girls play outside teams. 

The girls of high-school age in our school who do not play on the 
team have charge of these social hours after games, and they, too, 
obtain the benefits of this contact with hearing girls by serving as 
hostesses. 

Opponents of interscholastic athletics for girls say that all fun 
and play spirit is lost through the strain of competition. In reply- 
ing to questions along this line, our girls state that the practice hours 
are not fun because they are spent in conscious effort to improve 
skills, and are mostly drills. But the girls all feel that the games 
themselves are fun. They say it is fun to test their own skill against 
that of hearing girls, fun to outwit their opponent, fun to work out in 
games the things they learn in practice, fun to take trips to other 
schools, and fun to meet hearing girls and become friends with them. 
In reply to the question, “Does the fun of the games themselves 
repay you for the serious work of practice?” all the girls said “yes.” 

That serious athletic competition develops character is not to be 
questioned. In answering questions along this line, girls wrote of the 
following ways they have been helped by playing on the school team: 
“Helped me to control my temper,” “helped me to make decisions 
quickly,” “helped me to depend upon my own thinking,” “helped me 
to work better with others,” “helped me to respect the ability of other 
players,” “helped me to feel more sure of myself,” “helped me to 
become a better sport,” “helped me to improve by my mistakes,” 
“helped me to take defeat better,” “taught me not to be conceited if 
I win,” “helped me to be kind to the people who lose.” 

Besides these helps recognized by the girls, there are countless other 
improvements in character known to the coach. One girl had all the 
physical and mental equipment for fine athletic performance, but 
shunned all responsibilities in school and in games. She was a natural 
leader who did not want to lead, had no competitive spirit, and gave 
up trying when anything seemed difficult. Another girl played only 
for her own glory. Another one had an acute inferiority complex, 
and another was exceedingly shy and self-conscious. Through sympa- 
thetic understanding and careful unobtrusive guidance, all these girls 
overcame these traits while members of the school basketball squad. 
It took several years, and the overcoming was not easy, but the results 
are fine, normal, happy young women. Perhaps these undesirable 
traits would have been overcome in other ways but there could not be 
a happier medium of correction than play. 

After we had reached, in some degree, the ideals of competition 
ourselves, we were then in a position to ask cooperation of our op- 
ponents. We play only teams which have women coaches, and we do 
not schedule teams who will not agree to use women officials who hold 
national rating. To bring this about it was necessary to help organize 
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a State board of nationally rated officials, and te give much time to 
training young women to become officials, but it has been worth the 
years of effort this took to see our games with all opponents capably 
officiated by women. 

Our opponents all know that we play only afternoon games, and 
that we do not wish to play preliminaries to boys’ games. Gradually 
all these standards have been accepted, and we have many fine tradi- 
tional rivals of several years standing, on our schedules each year. 

We have a well-rounded sports program in our school schedule in 
which every girl participates as regular school classes. We have tennis 
tournaments, and leagues in several sports. We have a spring sports 
day in which every girl above the primary department participates 
as a member of a color team. We join in play days with other schools 
for the deaf, and with hearing high schools. Every girl in our school 
is active in several forms of competition, and we strive to bring out 
all the lessons that this kind of activity can bring. If we have girls 
ready and able for the higher step into interscholastic competition, why 
should not it be made possible for them to take that step? Competi- 
tion is an underlying principle of all living, and these girls will meet 
it in every form when they go out into the world. Why should not 
they be given each successive stage of it that we can provide in their 
school life, if it can be given them safely and wisely? Why should 
not we strengthen our efforts in every good way to give them practical 
preparation for the world they will find when they leave school, and 
the world as it may be for several generations to come? 

Competition itself is not evil. It-is the way we conduct it that 
brings harmful results. It can be, and is, beneficial beyond measure 
if conducted under ideal conditions, and these ideal conditions can be 
reached and maintained. 


A REVIEW OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF THE LOS 
ANGELES SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 


(Miss Virernta E. Appet, Los Angeles School for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing) 


The Los Angeles School for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing carries 
on, in general, a program of health and physical education similar to 
those developed in all other elementary schools of the State. The 
State law requires health supervision and education as well as actual 
physical education participation of pupils in all schools—public and 
private. Each pupil may also be required to have physical examina- 
tions unless the parent or guardian files a written statement refusing 
to give his consent for such an examination. : 

The school for deaf has been especially fortunate for the past 2 
years in having Dr. C. Harriett Randall as school physician. Dr. 
Randall, because of her great interest in handicapped children, is also 
physician for the crippled and the blind and sight-saving schools. 

Dr. Randall is in attendance at the deaf school one-half day regu- 
larly every 2 weeks, at which time she makes regular annual examina- 
tions of each child and inspects any child sent in by the teachers for 
specific reasons. Before the regular examinations the school nurse 
sends home a notice of the day and hour and also a health history 
form to be filled out by the parent for the doctor’s use. The parent 
is asked to be present at the examination to consult with Dr. Randall, 
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but if not present a report of the doctor’s examination and recom- 
mendations is sent home. The lower portion of the report, which is 
detachable, is signed and returned by the parent and marked to indi- 

‘ate whether or not he will have conditions needing attention attended 
to by his own physician or by a health center. 

Children not cared for by private physicians usually are sent to the 
Yale Street Parent-Teacher Health Center, which is under the admin- 
istration of the board of education, the parent-teacher association, and 
the community chest, or to the children’s hospital, which only cares 
for children up to 12 years of age. The various departments of the 
Yale Street Health Center are: General medical; surgery; eye, ear, 
nose, and throat; orthopedic, gynecology ; endocrinology ; heart, chest ; 
X-ray; skin; luetic, laboratory; physiotherapy; dental; allergy; proc- 
tology, neuropsychiatry, and osteopathy. All appointments for the 
center are made by the school nurse, who also makes a follow-up check 
to see that the pupils have either visited a health center or private 
physician. 

The duties of the nurse, other than those stated above, are to make 
general inspections, readmit pupils after an absence of 5 days or more, 
give first aid, and make home calls. Another very valuable service of 
the nurse is the health talks and demonstrations which she makes in 
each classroom from time to time. The children are always greatly 
impressed by the demonstration of the proper way to brush the teeth— 
this is given with the aid of a model set. The nurse spends a mini- 
mum of 1 day each week at the school, thus dividing her time between 
the deaf school and Seventeenth Street School, a hearing school, which 
occupies the same building. 

Hach teacher participates in the health program by direct and indi- 
rect. teaching of health principles and the promoting of health habits. 
The teaching of cleanliness starts with the little 3-year-old kinder- 
garteners and continues until they leave for junior high school, but to 
this foundation is added such studies as nutrition, rest, and care of 
the body. 

Physical education in the Los Angeles elementary schools is not 
taught by trained physical-education teachers but by the regular 
classroom teachers. This was formerly true of the deaf school also, 
but for 4 years the physical education has been taught by physical- 
education graduates and not by the deaf trained classroom teachers. 
This is the third year the present physical-education director has 
been with the school. 

With the exception of the kindgarten, each physical-education 
class is composed of pupils from 2 classrooms, making about 20 to 25 
pupils to a class. The different classroom groups were combined 
according to age levels, with the result that all but one physical-edu- 
cation class is mixed deaf and hard of hearing, the one exception is 
all hard-of-hearing children. The day as a whole is divided into one- 
half-hour periods. 

_ The first period of the day is used for corrective physical educa- 
tion, at this time the children with the worst posture receive special 
help. The corrective pupils attend corrective class once a week, 5 or 
6 each day, and learn posture exercises, which they do at home every 
day. The pupils while taking the exercises lie on a substitute plinth 
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formed by placing 2 low tables, each 20 by 42 inches in size, end to 
end. They lie on the floor when exercising at home. 

When an exercise is given for the first time it is taught to one pupil 
while the rest of the class watches. It is then tried by the entire class 
while the teacher moves about correcting faulty positions. The exer- 
cise is then written on the blackboard, showing the count and the 
purpose of the exercise, and, if possible, some simple name to help in 
remembering it. The exercises are performed to a slow steady rhythm 
which is tapped on the floor with a stick. 

The games and sports taught in the regular physical education 
classes are the same as those taught in all the other city schools, with 
an occasional small change or gesture to adapt the game to the group. 
Reviewing briefly a few of the games which have proven satisfactor 
and cae with the children, the youngest group, or 3-year-olds, will 
be considered first. One of the most liked games played by these little 
people is a variation of musical chairs, and is played by placing 4 
chairs facing the center of a 12-foot square. Five players are chosen 
to take hands and skip around the center of the square until on the 
signal of several taps on the floor they drop hands and run for a 
chair. The one who doesn’t get a chair is out and is replaced by a 
new player. The game is played with added enthusiasm when the 
players are provided with bright yellow cambric bands to hang around 
their necks because they try harder to get a chair, not wanting to give 
up their color to the new player. 

Another popular activity with the little tots is all skipping, not 
holding hands, or walking while the piano is played, aah all squat 
down when the music stops, the last one down each time being out 
until only one is left. An entirely different type of game which com- 
bines physical activity and class work is a color-matching race, in 
which they run from a starting line before they match their colors. 

The next age group -would play bean bag relay every day if 
allowed even though some insist on waiting for a partner to run 
against. “Squirrels in Trees” was a failure played in the usual way 
but very successful when the yellow cambric ribbons are used. The 
ribbons are given to all the players who are squirrels in the trees 
and to two extra “squirrels”. When the signal of clapping the 
hands above the head is given by the director the “squirrels” chaise 
trees while the two extra players each try to get a tree also. The 
two players who become extra “squirrels” in the center give up their 
ribbons to two children who have formed a tree by holding hands 
and the game continues. 

“Bases on Ball” was made more enjoyable and understandable for 
the next age level by again using the yellow ribbons to distinguish 
one team from another. Relays and “Run Home” are others of their 
preferred games. 

There are 6 or 8 games that all the pupils from 11 or 12 to the 
oldest who are 16 enjoy with equal enthusiasm. Time of year or 
“Big League” games seem to have no effect on their enjoyment of 
baseball which is always the most popular game although there are 
usually a few girls not athletic enough to like it. Other very popu- 
lar games are; kick ball, hit pin baseball, captain ball, basketball, 
paddle tennis, table tennis, wheel tag, and dodge ball. 

Unfortunately the factor which often decides what game or sport 
is to be engaged in each day is, which section of the playground is 
scheduled for the Deaf School and which for the hearing school. 
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The playground is very small to be used by over 350 children of 
Seventeenth Street School and 185 pupils of the Deaf School. For 
this reason a schedule is made each fall so that every one may have 
an equal chance to use the big diamond, basketball court, volley ball 
court, and jumping pits. The recesses and lunch hours are at sepa- 
rate times for the two schools to help relieve congestion on the yard. 

The physical education classes are all mixed classes of girls and 
boys, although in the two older groups the boys and girls, who are 
junior high school age, often play separately, especially baseball and 

asketball. In the case of basketball the older girls and boys are 
only allowed in the same game by playing three court with all players 
in each separate court af the same sex. For example, boys in both 
end courts as forwards and guards and girls in the center court as 
centers, thus preventing rough play of boys against the girls, in 
reality the girls are competing against girls although it is a mixed 
team. 

Each physical education class has two teams with captains and 
substitute captains which are elected about every 6 weeks. Elections 
are held on rainy days whenever possible and the voting supposedl 
is secret. No pupil may be class team captain more than once wah 
year. A great deal of time is saved getting started to play each day 
by not having to choose teams each day. 

Besides the class teams there are noon teams and their captains. 
The teams are organized among the seven upper grades each semester. 
The girls and boys each elect three captains who choose their teams 
and appoint substitute captains. Each team chooses a name by 
which they are known, such as Lions, Mice, Kangaroos, Huskies, 
Hollywood Girls, Eagles, and Indians. The team that decided on 
Mice for a name was the group having the biggest boys. 

There is no competition between boys and girls but a continuous 
round robin played by the three girls teams and also by the boys 
teams. A girls game and a boys game is scheduled for each noon 
with student umpires and scorekeepers. When regular noon games 
were first organized in the fall of last year only one game was played 
at a time until pupils could be coached as umpires and scorekeepers. 
The umpires and scorekeepers are always chosen each day from the 
girls team and boys team which is not playing. Having organized 
noon games has been a new experience for these boys and girls and 
has proved to be very helpful and satisfactory. Having student 
officials has been a test, successfully passed, of their good 
sportsmanship. 

This spring a table-tennis tournament was carried on as an addi- 
tional noon activity and proved to be very popular. The two tables 
used are partly the result of student work. Table-tennis sets were 
available from the board of education, but no provision made for 
tables. The supply list showed three-ply veneer, 5 by 7 feet in size, 
so two of these were ordered and four lightweight sawhorses were 
made by board of education carpenters to be used as movable legs. 
The older boys then painted the veneer boards green with the white 
lines and shellacked both sides to preserve them. Although less than 
standard size, the school-made tables have been quite satisfactory. 
They are light and easily moved, often to the main building to be 
converted into party tables by turning the top over for the plain, 
shellacked surface. 
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The most important event of the year for the pupils is the annual 
track meet, held for the third time this year. The first year a track 
meet was held by the present director, not more than six pupils really 
understood that the track meet. was to be until it was over, One 
group of retarded boys insisted they would wear their “Sunday best”; 
they were persuaded not to, however. 

The first 2 years all finals for the three events—high jump, running 
broad jump, and dash—were held the day of the meet, but this prov ed 
to be a long, drawn-out, tiresome day. ‘The dash/ finals went quickly, 
but the jumping events were endless. The great age range of the 
pupils necessitates nine classifications, from elementary midgets to 
advanced specials of both girls and boys. 

This year a somewhat different plan was followed. Class instruc- 
tion for several weeks, as before, included the proper technique of 
crouching start, scissor, and western roll in high jump and running 
broad jump. Then each boy and girl was measured and classified 
as usual. All class time the 4 days before the meet, which was held 
Friday, June 9, was devoted to taking the final measurements of all 
jumps. Then all preliminary and final dashes were held on the day 
of the meet. This took less than 2 hours. 

The day before the meet, the preliminary races were carefully 
arranged and typewritten sheet. made for all officials, who are always 
teachers. To simplify locating the racers, each child wore a type- 
written slip which showed his name and classification, and which was 
mounted on a distinguishing color. For example, all midgets wore 
orange, while the advanced specials wore purple. The same colors 
are used each year, and the first 2 years the typed slips are listed 
the events the contestants were in. 

The entire student body is always very enthusiastic about the track 
meets, and they are very proud of winning their red, white, and blue 
cardboard ribbons. 


SIX-MAN FOOTBALL 
(CHARLES RAMSEY, Arizona School) 


Since its debut on September 26, 1934, in a night game played on 
the Hebron College field in Hebron, Nebr., between teams made up 
of material from 4 small Nebraska high schools, 6-man football 
has enjoyed immense popularity and had w idespread growth from 
15 or 20 teams playing in 1934 to approximately 600 teams playing 
interscholastic schedules in 1937 in 27 States, largely confined to the 
Middle West and West, with a few scattered States in the East. 
Nineteen hundred and thirty- -eight figures are not readily available, 
but from an estimate of the growth of 6-man football in Ari izona, one 
could place the figure at about 1,200 without being too far off either 
way. Here in Arizona the State showed about a 100-percent increase 
in 1938 in the number of 6-man teams in high schools alone, not to 
mention college intramural and grade-school teams. 

Mr. Stephen Epler, the father of 6-man football, may have had 
an inkling of the effect of his idea on sports in the smal] high school, 
but he could not possibly have foreseen the idea developing into a 
game which may one day take its place along with 11-man football, 
basketball, and baseball in the national sportslight. His problem at 
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the time of the inception of the 6-man idea was how to adapt football 
to correspond with the small school’s ability to carry it on their athletic 
program—mainly that of Chester High School, in which he taught, 
and the other small schools in the locality. 

A clear picture is given in Mr. Epler’s book on six-man football, 
in which he writes: 

One rainy Saturday in the spring of 1984 Mr. Dean Moomey, the superin- 
tendent of the Chester Public School, and I were having an informal chat. The 
topic turned to the pros and cons of football in the small high school. I was 
loyally defending football and giving reasons why every high school should play 
it, but Mr. Moomey was reminding me of the actual situation in the small 
school and the sad experiences Chester and other small schools had had with 
the game in the past. He pointed out the frequent injuries that occur to the 
smaller boys who must be used to complete the eleven and furnish substitutes, 
how unfair it was, even if no injuries occurred, for the smaller and weaker boys 
to have to play against the heavier and stronger ones, the disapproval of 
parents when their boys got hurt and their worry for fear he would be injured. 
He mentioned the necessity for overburdening the few strong players and of 
keeping them in the game even when injured because replacements were lacking. 
He asked where the small school in a farming community was to get money 
to buy the equipment necessary to outfit the 22 or more players needed for a 
squad and to pay all the other necessary expenses that must be met when the 
gate receipts alone would hardly pay the official’s fee. 

I knew he was right, but I still felt that if football was good for the boys 
in the large school, it was good for the boys in Chester High School too. I 
suggested that perhaps changes could be made so that football might be used 
in the small high school. Mr. Moomey could have said “Football is football, 
there is only one kind and we have to take it or leave it.” Instead, he en- 
couraged me and said he would do all he could to see that a game designed 
for the small high school be given an adequate trial. With this encouragement, 
I set out to draw up a code of rules that would make a safer, less expensive 
game, and one that required fewer players. 

Mr. Epler goes on to relate how he eliminated the guards, tackles, 
and one halfback position from the 11-man football team to get his 
6-man idea, how other changes in the 11-man set-up such as reducing 
the size of the field naturally fell in line, how features of safety and 
economy were considered such as the innovation of basketball shoes 
in place of the regular cleated leather shoes, and how, above all, the 
retention of the fundamental ideas of football was stressed in keeping 
in the game such features as blocking, tackling, running with the ball, 
and passing. That his idea was a success was proved by the response 
of the sports writers following the test game mentioned above at 
Hebron, the enthusiasm of the spectators and players, and finally 
the adoption of it by other schools. 

Picture if you can two 6-man teams lined up against each other at 
a crucial moment in the game. The score is 20 to 13 in favor of 
Willcox with 1 minute left to play and Benson has the ball on their 
own 30-yard line. The quarterback is in a spot; everything de- 
pends on the next play. He makes his decision. The “quarterback 
sneak”—the play they practiced all week for just such a spot as this. 
They come out of the huddle and shift into spread formation. The 
ball is snapped to the quarterback, who half turns and tosses it back 
to the fullback, who follows his interference around right end, taking 
care not to cross the line of scrimmage. Meanwhile the quarterback 
after tossing the ball checks the rushing end long enough for the 
fullback to get away and then drifts out to the left into the defense’s 
secondary. Suddenly the ball carrier checks his speed, drifts back 
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2 or 3 yards, and rifles a pass to the waiting quarterback, who reaches 
out to smother the ball in his arms and gallop down the side line. 
But he does not go far, for here comes the safety, who was not com- 
pletely shifted out of position by the deception, to drive him out of 
bounds. Suddenly, when it seems that all is lost, the quarterback 
stops and tosses a lateral to the end, who has come up fast behind 
him. The safety shifts to take the end, but too late; the quarterback 
is suddenly under his feet to trip him, and the end is away down the 
field and over the goal line, urged on by the crowd which is near 
hysteria from the exciting and spectacular turn of events of the past 
few moments. 

As the players line up for the point-after-touchdown try, the 
crowd becomes tense with the realization of the importance of the 
situation. The score is 20 to 19 and everything depends upon the 
success of the play. The rules of the game provide 2 points for 
conversion by the drop-kick route to encourage this phase of the 
game, and it looks like now is the time to use it. The quarterback 
takes the ball from center, places it carefully on end on the ground, 
and the fullback’s educated toe boots it between the uprights for 
the coveted 2 points as the game ends to give the game to Benson 
21 to 20 in as dramatic a finish as one would wish to see. The ambu- 
lances come onto the field to take the spectators to the sanatorium for 
a rest cure, and there you have a few typical, exciting moments of a 
6-man football game. 

Doubtless the question will arise of the advantages of 6-man foot- 
ball over 1f-man football. You will have perhaps noted a few 
already during the progress of this—I hope not too boring—article. 
I should like to mention them again and to elaborate upon them as 
best I can and to include others which I feel are the most important. 

The question of expense is usually the first consideration when the 
timid coach approaches the illustrious and esteemed gentleman, the 
superintendent, with the matter of taking up 6-man football in the 
fall. I hope, here, I can be of service to those coaches by saying to 
their superintendents—if any are still listening—that this sport is 
by far more economical than the 11-man game. The mere fact that 
there is a smaller number of participants means a great saving in 
the amount of equipment necessary to outfit a team. So far as equip- 
ment is concerned, it is not wholly imperative that the best be 
obtained. The game was designed to reduce the danger of injuries 
to the player, and, as a consequence, many of the safety features of 
the more expensive equipment are not necessary in 6-man football. 
The cost of carrying the team on trips is a much smaller item on a 
6-man team’s budget. A traveling squad of not more than 9 or 10 
is large enough to take care of out-of-town games. Compare this 
traveling cost with that of the 11l-man team. At this time, possibly 
the question of field space has come up in someone’s mind. The 
reduced size of the playing field from 300 by 150 feet to 240 by 120 
feet makes it possible to cram a 6-man field into your own cow pasture 
or your cornfield without having to stretch the fences too much. 

The school superintendent and the coach, who are responsible to 
the parents and to the State for the welfare of the students, are always 
concerned with the safety of their boys when they participate in 
athletics. Six-man football has a fairly satisfactory answer to this 
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problem in its wide-open style of play with fewer actual contacts per 
man. The shoes, made of canvas with rubber cleats, reduce the 
danger of injuries from getting kicked in the face or bruised and 
scratched by the hard leather or composition cleats. And the great- 
est advantage of all is that the reduced size of the team makes it 
possible for the small schools to put players on the field fairly evenly 
matched in size and in ability with the result that Johnny, 11, is play- 
ing with boys his own age rather than being forced to play with boys 
older and larger if he wants to play at all. In my own experience, 
and probably some of you have had similar ones, I bear some pain- 
ful memories of the days when I played sand-lot football with some 
of the “big guys.” A further advantage is that a small school’s 
substitute list is much larger which, along with the unique rule of 
being permitted to substitute a player as often as is necessary, allows 
the coach to replace tired players with fresh ones at any time and 
as often as he likes. Research into the causes of injuries has revealed 
that possibilities of injury are the greatest when the player is tired 
or exhausted. It is then that he is least efficient and usually off guard 
and, in addition, no great asset to his teammates. 

Six-man football makes a good intramural sport in both small and 
large schools in which those boys not well qualified to make the team 
can enjoy the game, and at the same time be developing themselves 
for the time when they will be eligible to be on the squad and enjoy 
interscholastic competition. <A lightening of the burden of coaching 
is effected in that the boys pick up many of the fundamentals and fine 
points of the game as they play, so that by the time they become eligi- 
ble for the varsity the work of teaching the boys football is reduced 
greatly. This allows for faster development of a team early in the 
season which may often be the shade of difference necessary to walk 
away with league honors. 

Not necessarily an advantage, but nevertheless an asset, is the value 
of moral training the player gets from participation in 6-man foot- 
ball. The closer feeling of group solidarity, the give-and-take of co- 
operation as necessary to most efficient play, the codes of conduct, and 
the importance of good, clean living all have their impact on the indi- 
vidual player to leave an impression which carries on through a life- 
time. 

The sharing alike by all players in the fun of carrying the ball is 
a phase of the game which differs much from 11-man football and 
adds much to the enjoyment which all players, not just a few backfield 
men, get out of the sport. The rules allow the players to change 
positions at any time in the game so that the center may play his posi- 
tion on one play and change with the fullback on the next play to 
carry the ball. The rules further allow any player to be eligible to 
catch passes which not only heightens player interest but makes neces- 
sary a spreading of the opponent’s defense on passes to cover all men, 
which is one of the reasons for the open style of play in 6-man football. 

A striking advantage and perhaps one of the principal reasons for 
the fast-growing popularity of 6-man football is its simplicity. There 
are only three sets of fundamentals to be taught and to be learned: 
the play of the end, of the center, and of the backfield. The boys find 
it easier to learn, the coach finds it easier to teach, and the spectator 
finds it easier to watch. The average sport fan can easily see 12 men 
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going through their paces but might find it confusing to keep track 
of 22. With the plays clearly outlined on the field, and the tunctions 
of each man made clear by this or that particular bit of action, the 
onlooker finds his interest in the game mounting to great heights as 
he imagines himself in the place of a player running swift as the deer 
down the old cow pasture dodging through the whole team only to come 
to himself with a thud as the boy in whose person he has visualized 
himself is brought down by a particularly vicious tackle. There is 
the story, though I can’t quite recall the source at the moment, of the 
spectator who “lived” so realistically in the person of a particular 
player who was taking an awful beating out there on the field that 
he hobbled home after the game and put himself to bed for a month 
to recuperate from the mental injuries suffered by his spiritual per- 
son (if you can tie that one, I'll send it to a certain club I know). 

Almost every coach has many sad experiences and makes many dis- 
astrous mistakes before he gets the “hang” of the coaching game. I 
certainly made a great many; in fact, I can’t remember many things 
I did right in the beginning. But there are some mistakes which we 
cannot afford to make. I refer to those concerned with the well-being 
and health of our boys and those which concern expenditures of money. 
I am thankful that when I was starting out I could appeal to men of 
experience of whom there were many in the town. Coaches at the 
University of Arizona and the local high school were more than kind 
in giving valuable advice which saved many a neck (mine included) 
and many dollars. I should like to pass them on along with some hints 
which from personal experience have proved helpful. 

The coach just entering the field of 6-man football will find it 
necessary to supplement his present football knowledge with pertinent. 
facts of this particular sport. The most widely used 6-man texts 
are Epler’s Six-Man Football, and Lenser’s Practical Six-Man Foot- 
ball. These two should be enough to give the beginning coach all 
he needs to get started. If additional material is desired, Warner’s 
Football for Coaches and Players, and Rockne’s Coaching—The 
Way of a Winner, are books which are very thorough in their cover- 
age. Even though these two are 11-man books, the similarity between 
the two sports is great, and the fundamentals of both are the same. 
Another book which should prove a valuable addition to the coach’s 
library in view of the present trend in 6-man football is Leroy N. 
Mills’ Kicking the American Football. With the return of the recog- 
nized importance of the kicking game, a specialized knowledge of 
this phase of the game should be a great asset. 

In the purchase of equipment there are a few short cuts which 
can lessen the strain on the State’s pocketbook considerably, and, if 
I know my business managers as well as I think I do, these hints 
should have a very kind reception by them. Universities and large 
high schools with a big stock of equipment are always discarding 
odds and ends which, with a little fixing, can be made to last a season 
or two longer. Sports goods dealers often have equipment which 
they display for a season or two and then discard in favor of newer 
styles. They are always glad to sell them for what they can, and 
if you’re a fast talker it’s surprising the values you can get. As 
was said before, the best equipment is not necessary. The relative 
safety of 6-man football gives the coach considerable leeway in the 
purchase of outfits. Fifteen suits should be enough to equip a squad. 
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That number of men is enough to provide two teams for scrimmage 
and three left over for the bench-warming chores. 

It is needless for me to mention that physical examinations of 
all boys should be made mandatory. Particular attention should 
be paid to the condition of the heart and lungs. The boy with a run- 
down condition has no place on the football field. A cough or a cold 
should be the warning signal to the coach that a lay-off of several 
days is necessary for the player. A cold is a strain on the individual, 
and the additional strain of playing a high-speed game such as foot- 
ball can have some very bad effects. 

At the beginning of the season exercises designed to strengthen 
neck, shoulder, stomach, and leg muscles should be included in the 
training schedule. The importance of warm-up exercises before play- 
ing to avoid strained muscles and “charley horses” should be em- 
phasized to the boys. These exercises should occupy 20 minutes at 
the beginning of the season and taper off gradually, but not com- 
pletely, as the muscles develop. 

In his first season the coach should stress fundamentals and in- 
clude only simple, easy-working plays. I can remember how we 
stewed and fussed over plays that I had cooked up to make a touch- 
down a minute, theoretically. They had frills and ruffles all over 
them. The balloon burst when my boys went out on the field in 
our first game and executed the plays so well that even they didn’t 
know where the ball was. All through the game by some strange 
streak of luck the opposing team always managed to find the ball 
when the whistle blew. After the game the plays I worked out were 
never simple enough. 

It seems to me that one of the major crimes a coach can commit 
is to make a sport a serious, sober occupation full of strict rules and 
maxims the importance of which weighs heavily on the player. The 
primary object of sports is recreation which is supposed to allow a 
certain amount of freedom for spontaneous, pleasurable action. 
Therefore it seems that the ideal set-up would be that which allowed 
the players freedom to play the game the way they would like to 
play it and as they think it should be played. The game should 
offer opportunity for development of initiative and self-reliance. 
Playing the game strictly by dictation causes the sport to lose its 
appeal and helps the player not one iota so far as recreation is con- 
cerned. I think we should always encourage our boys to think for 
themselves. 

If a player is smart and can analyze a situation properly, often- 
times he can make a change or two on the spot which will be a 
much better adaptation to the circumstances than would a set play. 
This idea was brought home to me in the story of the substitute 
quarterback who was told by the coach to replace the regular quarter- 
back in the game. The boy, mentally confused and panicky at hav- 
ing to assume the responsibility of running the team at such a crucial 
moment in the game, asked the coach what to do. “Oh,” said the 
coach, “just run on the first down, pass on the next two, and kick 
on the last.” The boy, brimming with a newly found confidence, 
went out to call a running play which netted his team 30 yards, a 
pass on the next two plays which put the ball on the 2-yard line, 
and, true to his coach’s instructions, he called for a punt and kicked 
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the ball out of the stadium. The coach went violently mad and has 
never recovered. 

There has always been much discussion on the subject of scrimmage 
and “live bait” tackling as a means of practice. Some coaches argue 
that practice under identical conditions as exist in a game is the most 
effective approach to teaching football, while others say that the 
danger of injury is too great to allow their players to practice 
against each other every day. I’m inclined to agree with the latter 
point of view. I believe that the game can be taught just as well 
with dummies set up for bait. It is surprising how low the injury 
list falls when this type of practice is used. Quite often a player will 
weaken an ankle or a shoulder muscle in practice and then come out 
of the game a few minutes after it starts with the condition aggra- 
vated to the extent that he is not able to play for a week or two, which 
does not help the team or himself at all. Then too, with every day 
scrimmage, the thrill and excitement of the actual game is lost to a 
certain extent because of its sameness of routine. Why not hold them 
back and then send them into the game in fine physical condition 
and full of the spirit which wins games. 

I don’t like to pick on the referee because they seem to get picked 
on enough by the spectators, but it is a point worth mentioning. A 
referee can make or break a game. Quite often, the practice in 
some small schools is to save money by having the school principal, 
who hasn’t followed the game for years, to referee (my apologies to 
the principals) and to ask the music teacher, who can’t tell a football 
from the head gear, to umpire (again I apologize). But, the point 
I am getting at is this—officials not familiar with the rules and with 
the practice of some players to play unnecessarily rough, can ruin 
the game for the players and the spectators. It is better to pay some 
experienced hand to run the game right and to see that the rules of 
fair play are adhered to. A story comes up in this connection about 
the boy who had complained several times to the referee about the 
rough treatment he was getting at the hands of the opposing team. 
“Haven’t you seen those fellows kicking me around all this time?” 
he asked. “No, they seem to be treating you all right,” said the 
official. “Well, my own teammates wouldn’t treat me like that. 
and you wouldn’t dare to. Maybe you’d better tell the crowd along 
the sidelines to move back. Someone has been treating me awful 
rough,” said the disgusted player. 

A few words in closing. There are quite a number of small schools 
for the deaf which up to now have never been able to play football. 
T think that to those schools the 6-man game is the answer to the 
demands of the boys for football. With the proper organization 
any deaf school should be able either to form a league of small 
schools in their locality, or to enter some already-established associa- 
tion. In our experience here at the Arizona School for the Deaf 
and Blind, we have found 6-man football to be a very satisfactory 
substitute for 11-man football and a sport which is coming to be one 
of our most popular. I should like to see more schools enter this 
field, and I am sure that you will find it as satisfactory and pleasur- 
able as has our school. “Come in, the water’s fine—there’s always 
room for one more.” 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF—CHAPTER OF THE 
SPORTSMANSHIP BROTHERHOOD 


(ApRIAN G. TAINSLy, New York School) 


The chapter of the Sportsmanship Brotherhood in the New York 
School for the Deaf has gained national prominence in its 4 years 
of existence. The charter was granted in November 1935, and from 
its original 6 members has grown to well over 30. The purpose was 
to instill in our cadets the deeper meaning of “sportsmanship” in 
its various phases. We had observed that in the daily activities the 
pupils played and acted without regard for the rights of others. 
Too often this carried over to the classroom and other situations 
that led to undesirable results. It was felt that there was a crying 
need for some method of teaching these pupils to act in a sociably 
accepted manner not only on the playground, but in all life situa- 
tions, so that the child might develop a well-rounded personality. 
With this end in mind we applied for membership in the Sports- 
manship Brotherhood. The results have been most gratifying to 
all. We state with justifiable pride that our boys have applied a 
philosophy of sportsmanship to their daily routine that makes them 
all just a little more of a “man” for having learned their lessons. 

The method involved was interesting though not unusual. At our 
charter meeting we secured some of the most famous celebrities 
in the world of sport and had them address the meeting. We were 
fortunate to secure Dr. Frederick W. Maroney, former president of 
the American Physical Education Association; Dan Chase, executive 
secretary of the Brotherhood; Ralph Furey, All-American football 
player from Columbia; Jack Abernathy, friend of Teddy Roosevelt, 
and the like. This impressive group of men vividly portrayed how 
sportsmanship played important parts in their lives. I might add 
that at later meetings we secured such personalities as Al Schacht, 
the baseball clown, Benny Leonard, and every well-known coach and 
official in the eastern section of the country, as well as big league 
ball players and football stars. Thus our boys came in intimate 
contact with names that for years they had worshipped in the sport 
pages of newspapers and magazines. Out of this grew some of the 
most favorable publicity that could be desired. In the papers, over 
the radio, and in leading service clubs our meetings were discussed. 
People who spoke at our gatherings related their experience to others. 

In April 1935 the Eastern Physical Education Convention was 
held in Syracuse. At that meeting the Sportsmanship Brotherhood 
sponsored a poster contest which our chapter entered with unbe- 
lievable zeal. For weeks the art classes and sign painting groups 
worked on projects of their own ideas. Here for the first time we 
saw their conceptions of sportsmanship take place. For weeks, 
through the entire school the by-word was, “Have you entered a poster 
for the Sportsmanship contest?” As a result our school submitted 
over 60 posters that a committee felt were suitable for placing in 
competition. It is only incidental that at the contest our students 
walked off with second and third prizes, and first, second, third, and 
fourth places in honorable mention. The resultant publicity gave 
added importance to our school in all educational circles. Those 
same posters have been on display for several years now, in leading 
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hotels and colleges throughout New York—at educational and sport 
functions. 

Soon the Sportsmanship ‘Brotherhood entered the classes, and 
favorable essays grew out of this. Throughout daily experiences 
children spoke of sportsmanship that they had displayed or had seen 
displayed. They asked what made a sportsman and what detracted 
from one.. Children explained to one another incidents that showed 
they were sportsmen. By careful selection we picked students for 
the club that were shining examples to all. Not necessarily ath- 
letes, but students, cardiacs, and yes, a deaf-blind boy, Harvey 
Muchow, made the honor. We have made it a rule to never select 
more than 10 boys a year for the honor. 

By having posters, lectures, movies, and the like, ever present, we 
have impressed on our youngsters all phases of sportsmanship. Our 
locker rooms, gym, classrooms, and dormitory are merely bulletin 
boards for sportsmanship. 

Another feature of our chapter is that whenever there is a need 
for our students to be represented at organizations or affairs, we 
always-select.a brotherhood member. On the eve of the recent East- 
ern States Schools for the Deaf Basketball Tournament, our brother- 
hood put on a sportsmanship show that for sheer splendor and pur- 
pose could not be improved upon. The year before, at the national 
championship games, we put on a like show that won acclaim. At 
all these functions, as well as when we entertain schools for compe- 
titive games at our school, our organization acts as their hosts. They 
are guides and ushers at the service of the visitors. Our rivals, 
coaches, principals, and spectators have all commented upon the 
seaiinallcenes of this. 

How has this affected our competitive spirit? It has not tuned it 
down one bit. The boys have learned that the only thing to do is 
to play the game. Our interest is in how they played—not in the 
score. Of course, we hate to lose and we do not want to find the 
boys laughing after a defeat. The important thing is—that they 
have learned how to lose, and I might add—how to win. Every 
game, whether on the competitive field or playroom, is a challenge 
to the coach or counsellor—how well his boys have learned to play 
the game, not only in skills but in socially approved attitudes. It 
is our observation that they have learned it well. 

Another value of the Sportsmanship Brotherhood is the construc- 
tion of the constitution under faculty leadership. This acquaints 
members with a procedure they will encounter often later in life. 
Attached to this paper is the constitution of the York School that 
you may consult after this meeting. 

In passing, another favorable issue must be touched. It is our 
sincere belief that no other single agency brings the athletic and recre- 
ation program closer to the teacher than does the Sportsmanship 
Brotherhood. Innumerable times, situations arise in the classrooms 
and shops that the teachers can clear up by referring to the pupil’s 
sense of sportsmanship. This has added significance, because of the 
deep meaning that the word has to the pupil. It is not merely an 
abstract idea to them, but a concrete word, because it is the guiding 
principle of their lives in and out of school. In fairness to all that 
have concerned themselves with this movement in our school, we must 
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say that the road was not as rosy as it looks in this paper. But their 
understanding and enthusiasm helped carry over the rough spots with 
the desired result that there is a better pupil-teacher nee 
than existed before. It is with pride that we can point to our sta 
as scintillating examples of good sportsmanship. 

The desire of boys and girls of the adolescent age to take part in 
team contests, is one of the most controlling impulses of childhood 
and youth. Educators realize the lessons of the playground and 
athletic field have great value in the training of character. It is 
and should be the aim of teachers, coaches, and physical educators and 
those in direct charge of physical activities of youth to develop the 
habit of playing fair and keeping the rules of sportsmanship as the 
controlling motive of their lives. 

We must make a larger use of the great appeal of athletics and 
sport, in improving our national standards and attitudes. Let us 
think of attitudes as habits with feeling. We must teach America 
and our students who make up America, to play, the game with all 
that the phrase implies. Good sportsmanship should be recognized 
wherever it appears, and the practice of it made the habit and fashion. 
Every play period, every athletic game and contest in which the 
rules are kept and the ideals of fair play adhered to, in which loyalty, 
cooperation, teamwork, and self-sacrifice are taught and displayed, 
contribute to the forming of individual and group standards of 
benefit to all mankind. The setting up of a code of sportsmanship 
helps to enhance the carry-over values that come from participation 
therein. We need a uniform platform on which to build. We believe 
that platform to be the code of sportsmanship adopted by the Sports- 
manship Brotherhood. It is: 

Keep the rules. 

Keep faith with your comrade. 
Keep your temper. 

Keep yourself fit. 

Keep a stout heart in defeat. 
Keep your pride under in victory. 


Keep a sound soul, a clean mind, and a healthy body. 
Play the game. ; 


The 7 of our pupils want to be called good sportsmen. 
Through this desire we can bring about an acceptance of this code, and 
we can establish through the practice of it in play activities a sports- 
manlike attitude and conduct, leading to habits of fair play and 
sportsmanship in the general affairs of life. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE SPORTSMANSHIP BROTHERHOOD OF THE NEW YorK ScHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


ARTICLE I—NAME 


Section I. This organization shall be known as the New York School for the 
Deaf Chapter of the Sportsmanship Brotherhood, Inc. 


ARTICLE II—PURPOSE 


Section I. The object of this chapter is to encourage all mankind in every 
phase and form of endeavor, personal, national and international, to play the 
game of life fairly and generously. 

Sec. II. It is the purpose to stimulate and encourage the spirit of good sports- 
manship everywhere and especially within our school, and to cooperate with the 
numerous agencies which have the responsibility for conducting activities. 
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Sec. III. The aim of this chapter is to follow the code of sportsmanship which 

includes: 

Keep the rules 

Keep faith with your comrade 

Keep your temper 

Keep a stout heart in defeat 

Keep your pride under in victory 

Keep a sound soul, a clear mind, and a healthy body 

Play the game. 


ARTICLE III—OFFICERS 


Section I. The officers of the New York School for the Deaf Chapter of the 
Sportsmanship Brotherhood, Inc., shall be a president, vice president, secretary, 
and faculty adviser. The president should be a member of the upper classes. 

Sec. II. All officers shall be elected at the regular annual meeting held the 
second week of May, and their term shall be for the ensuing year. 

Sec. III. All elections shall be by ballot. 


ARTICLE IV-—-DUTIES OF THE OFFICERS 


Section I. The president shall preside at all meetings of the Brotherhood. 

Sec. II. The vice president shall perform the duties of the president in case 
of absence or disability of the same. 

Suc. III. The secretary shall keep the records of all meetings of the Brother- 
hood. He shall read and file all resolutions and papers which may come before 
the Brotherhood. He shall allow no papers to go from his custody without due 
authority. 


ARTICLE V-——-MEETINGS 


Section I. The regular annual meeting of the Brotherhood shall be held the 
second week in May, to elect officers for the coming year. 

Sec. II. Regular meting of the Brotherhood shall be called once a month. 

Sec. IIT. Special meetings of the Brotherhood shall be called by the president 
at any time. 


ARTICLE VI—ELECTIONS 


Section I. Officers of the Brotherhood shall be elected at the regular meeting 
(annual) the second week in May. 

Sec. II. All Brotherhood members and faculty members of the New York 
School for the Deaf Sportsmanship Brotherhood, are eligible to vote at its 
meetings. 

Sec. III. No person shall at any time hold more than one office in the 
Brotherhood. ° 


ARTICLE VII—MEMBERSHIP 


Section JI. All students and faculty members of the New York School for the 
Deaf are eligible to membership and may become members upon acceptance by 
Brotherhood members with right hand raised, taking the following pledge: 
“Tll do my best, in all the activities of life, to play fair and keep the code of 
sportsmanship.” 


ARTICLE VIII—BADGES AND AWARD 


Section 1. There shall be a membership badge that may be worn by the 
members of the Sportsmanship Brotherhood, designed and issued by the national 
organization of the Sportsmanship Brotherhood. These badges may be pur- 
chased from the local secretary-treasurer. 

Sec. II. Copyrighted bronze emblems, designed and issued by the national 
organization of the Sportsmanship Brotherhood may be awarded to the most 
representative sportsman each year. A certificate designating such award shall 
be issued with the pin. This certificate shall be signed by the officers of the 
Brotherhood, which include the president, secretary, and faculty adviser. The 
award is limited to 10 members only. These awards shall be made at_a special 
assembly held in May. Selection shall be made on the following basis: 


I. Service. 
II. Sportsmanship. 
III. Loyalty. 
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The selection of these shall be made as follows: A committee, including. the 
superintendent, the coaches, faculty adviser, and the president of the Brother- 
hood, shall submit to the entire organization the names from which selections 
shall be made. The bronze emblems are not to be worn by anyone else but the 
receiver. 

ARTICLE IX—COMMITTEES 


Section I. Special committees shall be appointed by the president, as follows: 
(1) To report on sportsmanship exhibited in the different interscholastic games ; 
(2) to consider ways of encouraging and recognizing good sportsmanship} 
(3) to arrange assembly programs, dramatic presentation, discussion of topics, 
debates, ete.; (4) to help look after visiting teams and spectators to see that 
they are treated as guests. 


ARTICLE X—ORDER OF MEETINGS 


Section I. At all meetings the following shall be the order of the business: 

I. Roll call. 

II. Reading of minutes. 

III. Reports of standing committees. 

IV. Reports of special committees. 
V. Unfinished business. 

VI. New business. 

VII. Election of new officers. 

VIII. Adjournment. 


ARTICLE XI—QUORUM 


Section I. A’ quorum shall consist of one-half of the membership of the 
Sportsmanship Brotherhood, and at least one presiding officer. 


ARTICLE XII—AMENDMENTS 


Sec. II. This constitution may be amended at any regular meeting of the 
N. Y. S. D. Chapter of the Sportsmanship Brotherhood, Inc., by the vote of 
two-thirds of the members present. 


SOCIAL AND CHARACTER TRAINING 


Leader: Mr. Leonard M. Elstad, superintendent, Minnesota School. 

Paper: The Boy and Girl Question, Dr. A. L. Brown, superintendent, Colorado 
School. 

Panel discussion, 


THE BOY AND GIRL QUESTION 
(A. L. Brown, superintendent, Colorado School) 


This is not a new question. It dates back to the Garden of Eden. 
It is as old as the hills of Judea. It is, nevertheless, as modern as 
this year of our Lord, 1939. It wasn’t solved in the past and it is 
doubtful if the future will ever find the right answer. It is there- 
fore a vital, interesting subject which touches the public and private 
lives of fathers, mothers, teachers; social service workers and every 
person who has a warm spot in his heart for the welfare and protec- 
tion of the boys and girls of America. 

Going back to the Garden of Eden, we all recognize the fact that 
the Creator, for some reason not yet clear to the mind of man, made 
two people who, from the very first, didn’t know how to live together 
in perfect harmony. “Male and female, created He them.” Right 
then began the eternal mystery from which the ages have failed to 
push away the veil and, to this day, man and woman are still en- 
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deavoring to bridge the gap between two distinctly different per- 
sonalities. Eventually, humanity accepts the situation and strives to 
make the best of it; but out of it originates the ever-present struggles 
of our growing boys and girls to adjust themselves to these unusual 
contacts. 

Education, in its varied forms, is an effort to prepare youth to 
meet the requirements of right living in its own generation. As 
parents and as teachers, it is our privilege and “bounden duty” to 
point the way. If properly guided, the sum total of school training 
should act as a safeguard in making right decisions. Life must be 
accepted as we find it and the educator’s task is so to adjust its de- 
mands as to make education of the greatest service to our students. 

In our coeducational system, we have certain clearly defined objec- 
tives. Two of them are: 

First: Character building, the aim of which is to present to young 
people the intrinsic basic principles of right living as given to us in 
the Ten Commandments and the Golden Rule, upon both of which our 
Christian faith was founded. 

Second: Social contacts, the aim of which is to teach young people 
the ordinary simple social forms of all human relationships. “Upon 
these hang all the law and the prophets.” 

The Colorado School is attempting to meet these two objectives. 
In the first place, our faculty stands as a unit, and works in perfect 
accord, in every forward movement connected with character build- 
ing. Without the right foundation, no human structure can weather 
the storms of life. Our procedures, which are utilized to develop the 
desired results include the following: 

Sunday school and chapel assembly every Sunday morning ; Sunday 
afternoon talks by faculty members of an informal but instructive 
and helpful nature; Saturday night faculty lectures twice each month ; 
Wednesday chapel talks, with occasional special patriotic programs 
or brief plays by the different classes; and religious services by a 
visiting deaf minister. This same minister frequently holds services 
in one of the churches in the city, which the older boys and girls 
usually attend. We believe that this is good for them, as it makes 
them more or less familiar with the church services they may attend 
in the community where they will live after their school days are 
over. 

The teachers and supervisors deserve individual mention as domi- 
nant factors in the development of character in our school. Their 
uplifting, inspirational influence over the hearts and souls of our 
young people cannot be overestimated. 

An educational process that attempts to transplant a student to a 
much higher social level than that of the environment in which he 
will probably spend most of his life is of little practical benefit to him. 
It is superficial and gives him false values upon which to base his 
attitudes toward others. In all of our social activities at the Colorado 
School, we try to keep in mind their possibility for rational applica- 
tion. We try to establish natural, friendly associations among our 
boys and girls. They are encouraged to mingle, whenever possible, as 
normally as the human family lives together—with this exception: 
They are always under the closest, but unemphasized supervision. 
There is scarcely a moment of their long, busy day when they are left 
entirely alone. Clean boy and girl friendships are not forbidden but 
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we try to keep them within the safety zone by some conscientious adult 
eye which is constantly on the job. 

Most of our curricular activities are so planned that they may be 
enjoyed by a group, and by all in the group. The most popular boy 
or girl doesn’t reap all the pleasures of the good times. The shy, 
timid, self-conscious young person forgets self when given ample op- 
portunities for participation in some form of fun that holds his inter- 
est. It is folly to repress young people too much and nothing is more 
generally beneficial to a restless young boy or girl than the pleasures 
of sane self- -expression. Through pr operly guided activities, they find 
themselves becoming more and more at ease and gradually develop 
the right social training for which they are all earnestly striving. 

Among the various means by which we accomplish the desired re- 
sults in the Colorado school, three activities might be mentioned: 

1. Academic. The older boys and girls have a very wide-awake 
literary society which meets once a month. The students elect their 
fellow members to most of the offices and work together on commit- 
tees. Boys and girls take part in the same debates. Several of the 
faculty members and supervisors belong to the society, in addition to 
the superintendent and head teachers. Late in the year, all the mem- 
bers and some invited guests from the board of trustees, attend an 
anuual spring banquet. Each young boy invites a young lady to go 
with him and the students all sit together, just as “grown ups” do at 
such social gatherings. 

2. There is a loyal fellowship between the boys and girls in all their 
forms of sports, picnics, and similar outdoor activities. The girls go 
to the boys’ football games, giving spirited “yells” for “yells” with 
their hearing friends, not omitting the nice little custom of the 

“courtesy yell” when circumstances require it. The boys return the 
compliment when the girls play basketball in our own gymnasium. 
At the close of the football season a very delightful autumn sports 
banquet and party is given at the home of the president of the board 
of trustees, and this is another social event which is jointly enjoyed 
by our boys and girls. 

Like other schools for the deaf, we have regular school parties at 
Halloween, Thanksgiving, and on other holiday occasions, with the 
pupils being divided into suitable age and ability groups. At these 
parties the boys and girls mingle together in a rather natural way. 
The brighter pupils, as a rule, join in the games and perform the little 
courtesies that you would expect of anyone in similar circumstances. 

If we do not teach them games that are in general use in their 
home communities we have probably lost a valuable opportunity. 
Our object. should be to teach them to be at ease with their school 
associates and, as far as possible, prepare them to join in the social 
life of the community in which they live. I am sure that all the 
schools have activities of various kinds working to this end. 

It is sometimes difficult, however, in a certain age group, to have all 
the pupils capable of joining in on some of the desirable games. As 
stated above, the brighter pupils will get along all right, but our 
activities should be so selected that the shy boy and girl can par- 
ticipate on a more even basis. 

3. A new project for character and social training has been carried 
on for the last 2 or 3 years by the school, and it has proved to be a 
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most interesting coeducational experiment. The revival of the old 
folk dances of the western pioneers in America has swept all over 
the country and has become especially popular in the Middle West. 
Our students have entered heartily into learning these old-fashioned 
square dances, and as a result two demonstrations were presented 
this spring, one by request at the close of the annual physical-culture 
exhibition in our gymnasium and the other by invitation in the city 
auditorium during the State championship square-dance contest, be- 
fore an audience of about twenty-five hundred, the Governor of Colo- 
rado being among the spectators. Having taught these dances to our 
pupils myself, it was my privilege on these occasions to do the calling 
through the medium of the sign language. The boys and girls were 
dressed in typical western costumes and were generously applauded 
for their lively, graceful participation in the various figures. 

The final reactions to this dance project have been definitely favor- 
able. It has served several purposes, one of which was to give vent 
to that exuberance of restlessness that sweeps over a school in the 
springtime—a sort of annual epidemic, when special disciplinary pre- 
cautions become necessary in order to keep the boys and girls out of 
those impulsive escapades which add neither to their glory nor their 
honor. We all know the subnormal, border-line types. These cases 
have to be handled individually with infinite patience and tact which 
come with long experience. In such instances one should make an 
effort to approach the solution by working from the childs: mental 
level and, often, his distorted point of view. 

In summarizing this question, which should stimulate animated dis- 
cussion, one might say that while the boy-and-girl problem is of vital 
importance in every educational system, it can be handled, in part, by 


the reassuring fact that the great majority of our students are normal 
young people, sincerely endeavoring to do what is right. We are 
proud of our boys and girls in the Colorado School, and we know 
that you are proud of yours, and we feel that any success we have had 
in guiding their character and social growth has been largely due 
to their hearty cooperation in all the plans we have made for their 
happiness and welfare. 


GENERAL SESSION, 11 A. M. TO 12 NOON 


Presiding: Mr. T. Emery Bray, superintendent, Wisconsin School. 

Address: Some Problems Involved in Estimating the Intelligence of Deaf 
Children, Dr. Olga Bridgman, professor of pediatrics and psychology of the 
University of California. 

(The meeting convened at 11:15, Mr. T. Emery Bray, of Wisconsin, 
presiding. ) 

Chairman Bray. Will you please come to order? 

We will have the pleasure now of listening to Miss Olga Bridgman, 
professor of pediatrics and psychology, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, who will talk to us on some problems involved in estimating 
the intelligence of deaf children. It gives me great pleasure at this 
time to introduce her to you. [Applause.] 

(Miss Bridgman then gave the following paper :) 
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THE ESTIMATION OF MENTAL ABILITY IN DEAF CHILDREN 


(OLGA BrIpeMAN, M. D., professor of pediatrics and psychology, University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif.) 


The mental examination of deaf children presents special difficulties 
just as does their education. Until the deaf child has had a consider- 
able amount of academic training, he cannot be tested at all with such 
a verbal instrument as the Binet scale, which has been shown to 
correlate well with school achievement; and no matter how well 
trained he may be, no verbal examination can give a valid estimate of 
a deaf child’s capacity. There are, however, nonverbal tests, suffi- 
ciently varied and well standardized, which are in general use, and 
which serve a real purpose, in that they seem quite successful in dis- 
criminating the ordinary feeble-minded child. So far, we have not 
found one deaf child who, having failed badly on a scale of nonverbal 
test, was able to make even fair progress in his school work. On the 
other hand, there was a considerable proportion of deaf children in 
the group tested, who showed normal and at times very superior 
ability on the nonverbal scales, but whose success in school subjects 
was no better than that of frankly mentally deficient children. 

The subjects of this brief survey were deaf children sent from the 
California School for the Deaf to the Children’s Clinic of the Uni- 
versity of California for mental examination. In all, 90 children 
were tested. Eighty-three of these were either educational failures 
or had serious disturbances of conduct. The other 7 children were 
selected by the school as being normal or superior in intelligence, 
successful in their school progress, and socially normal in their atti- 
tudes toward other children and toward the school situation. This 
last small group was tested in order that there might be a comparison 
made with the children who showed no mental inferiority on the non- 
verbal tests. ‘Tests used were the Arthur point scale of intelligence, 
the Ontario School ability examination (nonverbal), the Stanford 
revision of the Binet scale (in cases where the child was only hard of 
hearing), the Healy scaled information test (for children who could 
hear or who could read at the fourth-grade level or above), and the 
Randall’s Island tests for younger children. The child’s educational 
record was usually obtained from the school. It was hoped that with 
the use of a variety of measures, some particular tests might be found 
which would have a real diagnostic and predictive value without re- 
gard to the intelligence quotient, which is merely an average of his 
performance on a whole series of tests. The range of ability of many 
of the deaf children on these tests was very wide, considerably greater 
than that which we have found in most hearing children; hence the 
individual tests were investigated carefully to determine whether 
school failure in children earning high average records was regularly 
associated with any failure of apecis tests. On two of the tests of 
the Arthur point scale the successful children were better than the 
bright failures (Knox, Seguin), though the differences were not suffi- 
cient to be of use; on four of the tests, the bright failures had a better 
record than the good students; and on the remaining two tests, there 
was no appreciable difference. Unfortunately, the numbers involved 
are very small, but even these numbers make it reasonably clear that 
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these tests cannot always serve to predict school ability. The non- 
verbal tests were devised to test other than academic capacities, and 
their use with deaf children indicates, as it does in the case of educa- 
tional defect with the hearing, that a certain number of children may 
have really good ability along nonverbal lines while academically they 
are seriously retarded. 

In spite of the failure of the nonverbal tests to indicate educational 
success or failure in some instances, they do serve, apparently, to rule 
out really mentally inferior cases. It is quite safe to say, even after 
a comparatively small number of tests, that any deaf child with an 
intelligence quotient of less than 80 on a nonverbal scale, will probably 
have great difficulty in academic subjects. Lip reading and useful 
oral speech will almost certainly be quite beyond his powers. 

Careful observation of the child during the test may throw much 
light on possible causes for his school failure. Certain*tests emphasize 
memory and attention, two traits which are necessary for any suc- 
cessful learning. It is also possible to note whether the child observes 
his problem and shows signs of reasoned planning in his work. The 
child who attacks a test impulsively, making the same mistake over 
and over again, is likely to show the same behavior in his school 
work. Then there are tests which require some foresight and plan- 
ning together with an ability to adapt to changing situations. The 
speed with which the child grasps a situation can also be estimated 
while he is at work on various kinds of materials. In the case of 
nonverbal tests with deaf children, more can often be learned about 
the child from watching him at work than from reckoning his final 
score. There have been other factors, however, quite as important as 
test scores in predicting as to the child’s academic success. This 
survey represents an attempt to consider all of the factors entering 
into the deaf child’s problems and to evaluate some of them. 

The 90 children tested varied in age from 6 to 21 years, with a 
range in mental age from 2 to 18 years. The median age was approxi- 
mately 14 years, median mental age 9 years, with a median intelli- 
gence quotient of approximately 70. Of the entire group tested, 3 
(3 percent) were idiots, 11 (12 percent) were imbeciles, 17 (19 percent) 
were morons, 31 (34 percent) border line, 19 (21 percent) normal, and 
9 (10 percent) superior. Forty-eight were boys and forty-two girls. 

As to nationality, two-thirds of the children had American-born 
white parents, while the remaining one-third was made up of a sprink- 
ling of 15 different nationalities and races, 7 children having Italian 
parents. 

The cause of the child’s deafness is of much interest where it can be 
determined. Deafness, either complete or partial, may be present 
from birth or may occur as the result of disease or injury at any later 
age. If it occurs during the first 3 or 4 years of life, the child usually 
loses what language he may have acquired, and children who have 
always been deaf can be taught oral speech only with the greatest 
difficulty. Many of the conditions causing deafness are associated 
with injury to the brain. Congenital deafness may be due to birth 
injury, to defective development of the brain, to abnormalities of the 
auditory nerve, and to a variety of malformations and defects of the 
internal ear. Birth injury and defective development of the brain 
are rarely limited to the auditory area alone, and it is not unusual to 
find deafness from such causes associated with clear evidence of gen- 
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eral mental inferiority. Sometimes this inferiority is exhibited in 
the form of motor abnormality, and sometimes it produces marked 
emotional instability and lack of control. Sometimes the develop- 
mental defects of the inner ear causing deafness are accompanied by 
other bodily abnormalities, for it is not often that there is a well- 
developed brain in a body showing numerous defects of form and 
growth. 

Acquired deafness is due most frequently to extension of middle- 
ear disease to the internal ear. Scarlet fever is held to be the com- 
monest cause. On the other hand, meningitis frequently causes deaf- 
ness by an extension from the meninges outward to the ear. Here 
there is often damage to the brain. Many of the acute infections of 
childhood, measles. mumps, whooping cough. and pneumonia and 
typhoid fever, are at times associated with a definite brain infection. 
When deafness has resulted after definite evidence of brain disease, it 
is very often accompanied by other brain inferiority as well. 

A considerable proportion of the cases of deafness are familial 
and hereditary, and there are a number of instances in the State school 
where several members of the family are deaf. 

The causes of deafness in this group of 90 children, so far as they 
can be ascertained, show (1) 27 percent, following infectious disease, 
(2) 21 percent, as probably deaf from birth but from no known cause, 
(3) 16 percent, familial and probably hereditary, (4) 11 percent, re- 
sulting from birth injury or accident after birth, (5) 4 percent, ap- 
parently associated with lack of normal brain development, (6) 1 per- 
cent, following familial jaundice. No history of the cause of deafness 
could be obtained for 20 percent of these children. The large propor- 
tion, 38 percent, resulting from some physical damage to ‘the child, 
offer some hope for future prevention when medical science will have 
gained better control over the hazards of childbirth and childhood 
infectious diseases. Also, since all of these conditions involve possible 
injury to the brain as a whole, it is very likely that some of the conduct 
disorders and school difficulties in these children may be due to more 
than uncomplicated deafness. 

All of the factors entering into the cause of deafness, as well as the 
general hereditary and early environment of the deaf child, must be 
given careful consideration in any effort to evaluate the child’s mental 
ability and to predict the success of efforts at education. Any condi- 
tion which has an adverse effect on the hearing child will have even 
a more serious effect on the deaf child because the deaf child lacks 
normal contact with other persons. ‘The deaf child cannot ask ques- 
tions when he wishes information. He cannot explain his difficulties 
except by gestures, and gestures are not very adequate in giving him 
reasons for things or in qualifying information. His lack of vocab- 
ulary tends to limit his range of ideas, and his ability to understand 
relations can include only seen relationships. All the associations 
which words bring to the hearing child are lacking for him. The 
quiet encour agement and approval which are so effective in the train- 
ing of the normal child are much more difficult to give the deaf child. 

It has frequently been noted that the deaf tend to show peculiar 
traits of personality. Many deaf children, especially those who have 
been compelled to compete with normal children at home or at school, 
become suspicious and develop marked inferiority feelings. This is 
quite to be expected, since they are at all times aware that they are 
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shut out from the main means of social contact. They see other people 
talking and laughing, and have no means of knowing what it is about. 
In every relationship their inability to take a normal part in human 
affairs is perfectly obvious to them. It is not to be wondered at that 
there is frequently an absence of poise and balance, when the one most 
obvious thing in their lives is their inferiority to those they see about 
them. The blind, who have speech and who cannot see what they are 
missing in life, are much less likely to suffer from such comparisons 
of themselves with other individuals. 

Educational failures in hearing children are not uncommon, and 
there are certain factors which have been noted frequently as con- 
tributing to such difficulties. Among the most important of these are 
sensory defects, especially defective vision and hearing. Deaf chil- 
dren start, then, with a very severe handicap, and one which always 
interferes with ease of acquiring education. There are a few brilliant 
examples of the successful education of persons who are both blind 
and deaf, so that even such obstacles can to a large extent be overcome. 
At the present time, however, the intensive individual training neces- 
sary for such phenomenal results cannot be made available to all of our 
handicapped children, and it is only fair to add that education under 
such circumstances will be successful only when the handicapped 
child is exceptionally well endowed in all other respects. 

For every child, a low cultural level in the home must also be con- 
sidered a handicap. Lack of good early training, frequent moving 
about from one neighborhood to another, with irregularity in school 
attendance, and the need to adapt to different school situations is hard 
on any child, and is much more serious in its effects on the deaf than 
on those who can hear. 

An inspection of the socio-economic status of this group of deaf 
children is of considerable interest. Half of them come from the 
homes of unskilled laborers, many of whom are only occasionally 
employed and are frequently to be found on the relief rolls. In con- 
trast to the large proportion of underprivileged families in this group 
of deaf children, it is important to consider that, according to the 
1930 census, only one-fifth of the employed males in the United States 
fell into this lowest social group. This factor may be of importance 
in two ways; (1) it means that there has been little intellectual stimu- 
lation in the home and little ability to minister to the child’s special 
needs, and (2) that lack of proper medical care in the earliest stages 
of disease might have accounted for the fact that the child’s illness 
finally resulted in deafness and at times in mental abnormality as well. 
Cerebrospinal meningitis, for example, if recognized early and treated 
adequately, is less likely to be followed by severe handicaps than if 
allowed to go untreated for some time. 

Another item is also of interest in the socio-economic investigation. 
Second to the common labor group is that of the farm workers. Fami- 
lies living in the country may well find it impossible to get prompt 
and adequate medical services and may well neglect the illnesses of 
their children. An inspection of the causes of deafness in the 18 chil- 
dren of farmers shows that at least 9 of them are deaf as a result of an 
infectious condition occurring in early childhood. There is every 
reason to believe that early and effective medical care might have 
prevented deafness and mental inferiority in at least a few of these 
children. 
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Other constitutional factors in the child should also be considered. 
Inferior general intelligence is more serious for deaf children than 
for those who can hear well. With one of the most important avenues 
of education closed, a deaf child with only a relatively slight mental 
defect may be almost ineducable from an academic standpoint. Chil- 
dren who are both deaf and mentally retarded as a result of brain 
injury or infection usually lack good motor coordination as well, and 
a further obstacle is imposed even to their training for practical 
and manual skills. 

Poor general health results in easy fatiguability, in inability to con- 
centrate, and in restlessness and overactivity. The child in poor 
health is frequently absent from school and finds it difficult to keep 
up with his more robust companions. Emotional defect is also im- 
portant, and in the case of the deaf children who are school failures 
there have been frequent reports to the effect that the child was 
immature, overdependent, and lacked the ability to take responsi- 
bility. Shyness and timidity in any child will tend to prevent the 
development of initiative and will result in unwillingness to meet 
ordinary social and competitive situations. 

Disciplinary problems are to a large extent the result of the same 
factors which cause school retardation. Poor homes, lack of training, 
emotional instability and motor restlessness make a child hard to 
handle. They also make it difficult for him to learn, and a sense of 
failure does not usually make him a satisfactory citizen of his 
community. 

As has been stated, of the 90 children examined, 83 were sent 
because of school failure or conduct disorders, or both. Seven others 
were selected because they were successful in school and conformed 
well to the school situation, both in their relations to school officers 
and to the other children. Of the 83 difficult children, 17 when 
tested were found to have intelligence quotients of 90 or more. AI- 
though the numbers are far too small to make really valid conclusions 
possible, still a comparison between these 17, presumably intelligent 
failures, with the 7 successful children, has seemed worth while. 
If even these very small groups present striking contrasts, they may 
serve to indicate some of the important factors concerned in the suc- 
cess or failure of children handicapped by deafness. 

The seven successful children were described as good workers, 
learning easily, having good powers of concentration, being self- 
reliant and dependable in their work, and friendly in their relations 
with everyone. They ranged in age from 7 to 17 years, and had 
intelligence quotients of 90 or over. Two were boys and five were 
girls. Four were doing at least average school work and three were 
decidedly superior. Two of the fathers were common laborers. None 
were unemployed or on relief. Deafness was familial in three cases, 
congenital of unknown cause in two, and due to scarlet fever in two 
cases. The most interesting thing here is an absence of any evidence 
of brain disease. The socio-economic level, though not high, is still 
clearly higher than that of the total group of deaf children. All of 
these seven children were described as being in excellent health, and 
all of them had attended school without school changes or interrup- 
tion for long periods of time, three of them having been in the State 
school for 8 years. 
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The 17 failures present a very different picture. Various ones 
were described as irresponsible, overdependent, seclusive, overactive, 
unable to concentrate, easily fatigued, subject to storms of temper, or 
excessively shy. Four were subject to serious conduct disorders and 
all of them were markedly retarded in their school work. Thirteen 
were regarded as probably mentally deficient. 

In age this group ranged from 8 to 17 years. Their intelligence 
quotients were all over 90, and 14 were over 100. Thirteen were boys 
and four were girls. Nine, or more than half, of the fathers were 
common laborers when employed, but four of these were on relief. 

The cause of deafness was unknown in 7 of the 17 cases. In 3 
cases deafness was familial, and in the other 7 cases deafness was due 
to brain conditions in four instances, and to inflammatory disease in 
three. Four of the seventeen children had severe physical handicaps 
in addition to their deafness. One had very defective vision, one 
had marked motor incoordination due to brain damage, and two were 
in very poor general health. 

Seven of these children had received very little school training, or 
had attended ordinary public schools even abi unable to under- 
stand what was going on about them. Five had been in a number 
of different schools, and three had attended school very irregularly 
because of ill health. Not one of these 17 children had only deafness 
to combat. 

As a result of this study, it has been possible to indicate some of 
the apparent causes for educational failure in deaf children, and to 
indicate some further lines of investigation. It is clear that a deaf 
child may have good or even superior intelligence and still be nearly 
a total failure educationally. Part of this may be due to the fact 
that nonverbal tests fail to give an indication, in every case, of the 
child’s real intelligence. It is undoubtedly true that a child may be 
an educational defective and still be competent along manual and 
practical lines. On the other hand, it is very unlikely that so large 
a number of school failures should have specific educational disa- 
bility. It is far more probable that these deaf children with high 
intelligence quotients are suffering from the results of actual brain 
disease in some cases, and in others from a combination of the many 
social and educational factors which act in a much smaller degree to 
retard the school progress of hearing children. If judgment as to 
educational defect. can be based upon the comparisons made. there 
are certain tentative conclusions possible. 

1. Deafness is in itself so serious an educational handicap that 
any further social or emotional difficulty may be sufficient to prevent 
any real school success. 

2. The deaf child coming from a very inferior home does not 
do well in school work. 

3. Children whose deafness is due to injury or disease which may 
either directly or indirectly affect the brain tend to be educational 
problems, even when intelligence is not impaired. 

4. Desirable personality traits are essential if the deaf child is 
to be taught successfully. 

5. Conduct disorder in deaf children may be due to actual brain 
damage, or may be entirely secondary to failure to make satisfying 
school progress. 
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6. Continuous attendance from an early age in the same school 
is an important factor in the successful education of deaf children. 

One noticeable lack in an effort to study these children has been 
very evident. In only a few cases has it been possible to obtain 
complete social and medical histories of the child’s family, his birth 
record, and his own early life. Whenever possible, parents have been 
interviewed, but in many instances they were not available. In 
the deaf, where heredity and illness constitute so large a part in the 
causation of handicap, careful investigations are even more im- 
portant than in the case of retarded school children generally. A few 
cases have been summarized in order to illustrate specific problems. 


Case 1.—N. D., a 15-year-old boy has been failing in his school work. 

The parents are separated and the father, an automobile mechanic, lives in 
the garage and is responsible for the supervision of this boy so far as anyone 
is. Nothing further is known of the home situation, but the boy is furnished 
with clothing and transportation by the county of his residence and was 
brought to the school by a friend of the family. There is no information avail- 
able as to birth conditions, early life, or onset of deafness. He has a 38-percent 
loss of hearing in the left ear, and a 45-percent loss in the right. 

He entered the California School for the Deaf in 1931, at the age pf 9 
years, with a considerable amount of speech, but with very defective enuncia- 
tion. Actually his defect of hearing is so slight that he can hear anything 
spoken in a normal tone in the room. Even though he hears fairly well, he 
cannot understand what he hears, and cannot remember what he has learned. 
He refuses to go to the boys’ club meetings because he cannot understand either 
language or signs, He learns simple arithmetical combinations on one day, 
and on the next he has forgotten everything. He does simple manual work 
well and enjoys such tasks as washing dishes and mopping floors. He plays 
in the school band and takes part in those physical activities which require 
no mental effort. He states that he likes movies, but cannot name a single movie, 
nor movie actor. He is unable to read the newspapers though he enjoys looking 
at the pictures. 

He was first given the Arthur Point Scale and earned an intelligence quotient 
of approximately 117 on this test where no language is required. His perform- 
ance was unformly good with no failure on tests requiring visual memory, 
though his memory for school subjects appears very bad. 

On the Healy Scaled Information Test his ability was far below that of the 
average 9-year-old. When asked ‘Where does the sun rise?” he replied, “Out 
there, and over there.” The number of hours in a day, he said was 60. 

On an “opposites” test he gave “summer” as ihe opposite of “false” and “ripe” 
as the opposite of “war” apparently understanding “false” as “fall” and “war” 
as “raw.” 

In defining words, similar errors occurred: “pity” for example was defined as 
“Put it some place.” Apparently the sounds of the letters were heard correctly 
but were confused or not synthesized into words. 

On the Binet Scale, in which there appeared no difficulty in hearing, his 
intelligence quotient was 57. 

Obviously this boy’s principal difficulty is not deafness. He hears words 
which he frequently fails to understand and is unable to read well after years 
of careful training. He also fails to understand the games which the other 
hard-of-hearing children play readily. 

Psychologically his difficulty seems to involve an understanding of symbols 
of any sort. This may be due to brain disease or failure of brain development. 
There is no history to indicate the probable condition. They may also be bad 
heredity which, in the absence of information, can only be suspected. 

N. is an example of one of the many types of problems found in the children 
who also have defective hearing. It is probable that academic success will 
never be possible for him, although special methods of training making use of his 
exceptionally good motor and manual ability might well be tried. This would 
necessitate individual training quite unlike that used for the hard of hearing 
generally. 

Case 2.—T. E., a 14-year-old girl was referred because of inability to learn. 

The most striking thing about her was a wart-like skin eruption on her face 
and parts of her body (Adenoma Sebaceum), which is hereditary and almost in- 
variably associated with feeble-mindedness. Inquiry as to the condition of the 
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family brought out the fact that the maternal grandfather, both parents, and 
all but one of the six children suffered from the same condition. 

The parents are described as shiftless itinerant fruit workers, and their most 
permanent home is a wretched shack, ill kept and with a leaking roof. Two 
brothers have already run away from this very unalluring home. There is no 
history at all of the birth conditions or of early illnesses, and although deafness 
may well be associated with other developmental defects, disease of the inner 
ear cannot be ruled out. 

T. entered the regular public schools at about 5 years of age and attended 
them till she was 11 years old. She was then said to be in the fifth grade, but 
on entering the State school she could neither write nor spell. At the present 
time she is with the sixth grade pupils but seems to be learning very little. 

On the Arthur Point Scale, her intelligence quotient was 104. On the Stan- 
ford Revision of the Binet Scale, her intelligence quotient is 61. On the Healy 
Scaled Information Test, her ability was below the average for fourth grade 
pupils. She has a hearing loss of 79 percent in the right ear and 50 percent 
in the left. She has considerable speech and understands simple questions 
readily enough, Her friendly, docile manner is like that of many feeble- 
minded persons. When asked to name five vegetables, she gave “carrots, 
lettuce, turnips, potatoes, and meat’; and when asked to name five insects, 
she included birds among them. 

In this case several adverse conditions occur together. The cultural level 
of the home is very low, her school training for 6 years was inappropriate, 
and she is suffering from a hereditary skin condition which is almost invariably 
associated with feeble-mindedness. She is apparently quite unable to make 
any satisfactory school progress, but on the other hand appears to have normal 
ability on nonverbal tests. With her past record, it is unlikely that she will 
be able to acquire any great amount of academic knowledge. She should, 
however, have as much practical training as possible. With her known heredi- 
tary disease, and the record of her family, a recommendation for permanent 
institutionalization seems necessary. 

Case 3.—H. E., a 10-year-old girl, was referred for examination because of 
educational deficiency and because of peculiar behavior. 

Her teachers describe her as amiable but of “very low mentality.” She 
amuses herself by standing in front of a mirror and making horrible faces, and 
twice she has tied herself to the head of the bed with the one end of the string 
fastened securely around her neck. 

The parents in this case were unmarried. Pregnancy was uneventful except 
for worry on the part of the mother. Birth was normal and the baby showed 
no peculiarities. After birth the child did not do well. According to the 
mother, she was “sick all the time.” She took her feedings badly and had 
an upset stomach most of the time. She had a great deal of trouble with her 
ears, which finally culminated in mastoid disease. From birth on she had 
frequent convulsions till she was 8 years old. During her infancy she was 
part of the time with her maternal grandmother, sometimes in foster homes, 
and when acutely ill, in hospitals. 

She was placed in a small school in San Francisco at 4 years and entered 
the San Francisco Day School for the Deaf at 5, remaining there for one term. 
The family then moved to San Diego, but the child disliked school and was 
never required to go. Later she moved to Fresno to live with her grandmother, 
and attended a day school for the deaf there. Still later she returned to San 
Diego, attending school for a term, then moved to Long Beach, and finally 
entered the State school at the age of 10 years. 

Her mother has always regarded her as bright. Her deafness was first 
noticed by the family at about 3 years of age. Before that she had said a few 
words but at present she has no speech. The child has always been left to 
herself much of the time and has played as she liked. Making faces before 
the mirror was one of her recreations. She has also played with lizards and 
tarantulas with apparent enjoyment. Her only young companion when at. 
home was a boy in the neighborhood with whom she played “horse.” As a 
part of their games they tied ropes around their necks and frequently hitched 
one another to a post or a tree as part of the game. At times she went on 
hiking and hunting trips with the older members of the family and is said by 
the mother to be a good shot. 

When tested on the Arthur Point Scale she was found to have an intelli- 
gence quotient of 108. On this series of tests she was most successful on 
imitative and practical manual work. Her most serious errors were due to 
lack of foresight and impulsiveness, though no failures were very marked. 
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In school the child seems to make a tremendous effort, but requires a great 
deal of special help. She is now in an ungraded class, but even here, the 
others in the group have gone far ahead of her. 

Here again is a child failing educationally with so many factors at work that 
it is impossible to decide upon any one cause as the significant one. Doubtful 
inheritance, an unwanted child in a poor early environment, many changes in 
schools, and a history of convulsions over a period of several years, supply both 
constitutional and environmental factors of a severe sort. Even the child’s 
peculiar traits are apparently due to the fact that she was left to herself to 
find amusement in an environment which presented only rather bizarre oppor- 
tunities. It is quite possible that there is also permanent brain damage 
resulting from her early illnesses. 

For this child continued efforts at education, with periodic examinations to 
check on her mental development, may, after a few years, make it possible to 
say whether her condition is due primarily to lack of training or to essential 
brain damage or inefficiency. Her mental progress should be checked by tests 
just as her educational progress is checked by school grades. 


APPENDIX 
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TABLE II.—Mental ages of deaf children 
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TaBLE IV.— Mental classification on the basis of the intelligence quotients 
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TaBLE VI.—Nativity of parents 
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Taste X.—Occupations of fathers, by percent compared with employed males 
listed in the United States census of 1930 (good-enough standards) 
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TaBLeE XI.—Comparative success of individual tests of the Arthur Point Scale 
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TABLE XII.—Ages of 2 intelligent groups compared 
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TasBLeE XIV.—Intelligence quotients of 2 groups 
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Chairman Bray. I wish to thank you for that splendid address 
you have oe to us today. [Applause. ] 

(Mr. Marshall Hester, of California, then made several announce- 
ments concerning the sightseeing trips for the afternoon.) 

(President Bjorlee then took the chair.) 

President Bsortes. At this juncture, I would like to present to you 
Superintendent Elstad of the Minnesota School who has an interest- 
ing matter to place before you. 

Mr. Exsrap. Mr. President and friends—I say “friends” because 
it is an act of friendship which prompts me to be here at this time. 
We have had a grand convention. I am almost tempted to say it 
is the grandest one I have ever attended, but I don’t want to incur 
the wrath of those who have entertained the convention before. I 
might say it the way the doctor did who had difficulties expressing 
himself to mothers who came to him with their children. He tried to 
say, “My, what a beautiful child you have.” And they got to think- 
ing that it did not mean much. So he thought he would try to make a 
statement which would be honest and wouldn’t get him into difficulty. 
So then he would go up to the mothers and say, “Now there is a 
baby.” [Laughter. | 

I think we can say, “This has been a convention.” We have all 
enjoyed it. I think it has been a grand convention because it has 
been in California. I must confess that I came prepared not to like 
California because it had been ballyhooed so much, but I must con- 
fess I have given in and [I love it. 

Now, California isn’t all flowers and trees and beautiful bays and 
buildings—it i is people, too. They are what make it grand, I think. 
Mr. Stevenson, we certainly salute you for the fine staff and school 
you have, and for the fine spirit you have in your institution. It is 
53 years ago since you had your last convention, and we hope when 
we come back 53 years from now you will still be here to greet us, 
because we couldn’t have had a finer reception from your staff and 
famil 

There i is an added zest to this occasion, however. We have found 
out that Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson have been married 25 years. [Ap- 
plause.| We have a bouquet of flowers here, and I think it would be a 
grand idea to have Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson come up so we can see 
them. I know if we ask them the secret of a happy married life, they 
could give the correct answer, and like Professor Quiz, I could pay 
them off in silver dollars, but I’m not going to do that. I have an 
envelope which has something in it that can be changed for something 
tangible, that they can keep and look at during the next 50 years— 
and they will remember us and know how much we appreciated 
being here. Will Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson please come to the plat- 
form ? 

(Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson went up on the platform and received 
the gift.) [Applause. | 

President Bsortes. Thank you Mr. Elstad, you have very gra- 
ciously expressed the sentiments of all of us. We had a strenuous 
time at our recent business session, and time did not permit us to 
complete all that was before us. We have a brief report from the 
secretary. 
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(Mr. Burton Driggs then read the following report :) 

JUNE 18, 1939. 
Mr. President and Members of the American Association of Instructors of the 
Deaf in Session at Berkeley, Calif., June 18-23, 1939: 

I hereby submit the following report of the work of the secretary for the 
period beginning June 26, 1937, and ending June 23, 1939: 

Since the teachers agency has been conducted by Mrs. H. T. Poore of the 
Tennessee School as approved by this body at the 1987 New York Convention, 
I have found that most of the work of the secretary has been conferring with 
President Bjorlee on matters concerning the preparations for this convention, 
signing documents in its connection and attending to routine matters referred 
to me by virtue of my position. 

All lists of memberships received by the treasurer were forwarded to me and 
I in turn placed them on file. 

Considerable correspondence was had with civic organizations, hotels, rail- 
roads, ete., requesting information regarding this convention and the time and 
place of the next one. All communications of importance were answered to the 
best of my ability or referred to President Bjorlee. 

Such matters as the purchase of convention badges, and the problem of the 
services of a stenotypist, etc., were delegated to Mr. Stevenson who was in close 
touch with the situation at the convention headquarters. 

I have no further report to submit at this time. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Burton W. Driacs, Secretary. 

President Bsorter. May we have a motion to adopt the report of 
the secretary ? 

Mr. Exsrap. I move the adoption of this report. 

Dr. Driees. I second the motion. 

President Bsorter. All those in favor will signify by saying “aye”; 
contrary minded, “no.” The motion is carried. 

Now we have another important matter before us. We all agree 
that we have had a delightful time in California, but the question is: 
Where do we go from here? 

I have an invitation which was handed to me te be presented to 
you by the superintendent of the Missouri School for the Deaf, Mr. 
Truman Ingle, and his board of directors, that we meet with him in 
Fulton, Mo., 2 years hence. Have you any other nominations? 

Dr. Tom Anperson (Iowa). Speaking as a middle southerner, I 
wish to say that we very much wanted the convention at some school 
in the Middle West. I considered inviting you, but when I heard 
Missouri wanted you very much, I withdrew. There is another angle 
I believe. The North Carolina School is the only southern school 
that has ever entertained this convention. In this invitation from 
Missouri, we have an opportunity to meet in a southern school located 
in the Middle Western region. (Laughter.) I have been around 
quite a bit and I wish to say that I have never partaken of a finer 
hospitality anywhere than among the friends I have at Fulton, Mo. 
They are noted for their hospitality and I therefore move that we 
accept the invitation from the Missouri School. 

Dr. Driges. I second the motion. 

President Bsorien. Are there any further invitations? If not, all 
those in favor signify by saying “aye”; contrary minded, “no.” The 
motion is carried. 
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There are two or three individuals whose absence from our ses- 
sions this year have been most conspicuous, and some of us who have 
attended meetings for the last 20 years—I happen to be one of 
them—niiss these faces very much. I don’t believe we want to ad- 
journ without sending them a suitable message expressing regret 
that they were not with us. I don’t believe I would be presuming too 
much if I suggested to you that I would appreciate very much a mo- 
tion to the effect that we remember Dr. Hall, Dr. Taylor, Dr. Blatt- 
ner, Dr. Forrester, and Dr. Tillinghast before we adjourn. There 
may be others whom you wish to add to that line of names, and I 
feel that a telegram should be sent to the gentlemen by the secretary, 
if you so choose. 

Dr. Driees. I move that the secretary of this convention be in- 
structed to send greetings to these five men named. 

Mr. Etwoop Stevenson. I second the motion. 

President Bsorter. You have heard the motion. All those in favor 
signify by saying, “aye; contrary minded, “no.” The motion is 
carried. 

There is much that might still be said. There were several items 
that could have been taken up profitably, but we have had full ses- 
sions and our period for adjournment is now at hand. I want to 
ask Mr. Stevenson to come up on the platform a minute. I want to 
tell him something. 

(Mr. Stevenson went up on the platform.) 

Two years ago, after the close of the New York convention, Dr. 
Hall presented me with a very handsome gavel, which he had in 
his possession. He had had it for years. It was a beautiful piece of 
workmanship made in the cabinet shop of the Michigan school and 
presented to the Convention by the late Supt. Francis D. Clarke. 
Dr. Hall gave that to me and said, “Now, please don’t be as forgetful 
as I have been. I forgot to bring it with me, but am sending it to 
you and you can keep it on your desk as a reminder until the next 
convention.” It is still there. All I want to do is to promise you 
that I will send you that gavel. In lieu of the gavel let me shake 
your hand in fellowship, and express the hope that you may have as 
happy a 2-year period as it has been my privilege to enjoy. 
| Applause. ] : 


Mr. Stevenson. President Bjorlee, members and friends, this was 
an unexpected honor. I sincerely hope that I will be able to meet 


the responsibility of this office and carry on. Before closing my 
remarks, it would be remiss on my part not to mention the splendid 
cooperation on the part of the teachers, officers, and family here at 
the School for the Deaf, whose efforts, not mine, have apparently 
made this meeting a successful one. You have all been patient and 
good sports. We have been very happy to have had you here. We 
hope that you will go away and remember that California tried to 
do its best. I thank you. [Applause.] 

President Bsortrr. I hereby declare this, the Thirty-first Biennial 
Convention of the American Instructors for the Deaf adjourned. 

(The convention was then adjourned. at 12:15 o’clock.) 
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The following letter from Rev. Philip J. Hasenstab, of Chicago, was brought 
before the convention by Mr. Fusfeld: 
CuHIcAaGo MISSION FOR THE DEar, 
(METHODIST EPISCOPAL), 
Chicago, Ill., June 21, 1939. 


Dear Mk. FusFetD:.I wish to write you a few lines that may be of interest 
to those assembling at Berkeley. 

Unless I mistake, I may say that Mr. Blattner of Oklahoma, if present at 
the convention, is the only one left of those who attended the convention at the 
same place in July 1896. Practically all the other superintendents, principals, 
and leading teachers have gone yonder. There may be just a few of the younger 
ones still remaining here. I am one of these younger folks. I may not be able 
to recall their names but one—Miss Mary BH. Peek, an art instructor at the 
Illinois School, who painted the portrait of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet that 
may be hanging still at the California School. She is now in Los Angeles— 
79 years old. 

I wish to make some special mention of another thing. It was a letter 
written by a Miss Georgia Elliott and read by Dr. Philip G. Gillett, both of 
the Illinois School, at the teachers’ convention in the Berkeley School, which 
made the way for Gallaudet College to open its doors to young deaf women 
also in 1897. Fifty-two years have passed since, and now if you are able to 
make some rapid survey of what the college has accomplished for young women 
and then through them for children in State and other schools for the deaf, as 
teachers and wives of teachers, the survey may prove to be interesting to those 
gathered at the convention. 

We may do well to lift our hats to the Berkeley School for opening the doors 
of Gallaudet College to deaf women. 

Fraternally yours, 
PuHitie J. HASENSTAB. 
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Anna A. Bickford: Received training and taught in the school at Frederick, Md. ; 
also taught at Kendall Green, Washington, D. C., Portland, Maine, and Bev- 
erly, Mass. Her musical and art talents especially fitted her for work in 
rhythm and art. Died September 23, 1939. 

Frank W. Booth: Born 1855 at Anamosa, Iowa. Graduate of Iowa State College 
1877. Following many years of classroom teaching in schools for the deaf, he 
became superintendent of the Nebraska School in 1911, retiring in 1936. He 
was noted for his splendid leadership, kindly disposition, and genial per- 
sonality, being particularly successful in speech-teaching efforts and language 
and arithmetic instruction. He served a term as president of the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf. His death occurred at 
Hanover, N. H., March 21, 1938. 

Eli Morris Bristol: Born January 27, 1861. Graduate of the Michigan School 
1879. Taught printing in the Michigan School from 1896 to 1909 when he 
resigned to accept a better-paying position with the Flint Daily Journal 
where he was until his death in 1938. 

Arthur D. Bryant: Born June 25, 1856. B. Ph., Gallaudet College 1880; hon- 
orary M. A., 1982; and Honorary D. D., 1939. Teacher of drawing and art 
at Gallaudet College and emeritus instructor for several years. Church leader, 
Calvary Baptist Church, Washington, D. C. -Died May 14, 1939. 

Mrs. Grace B. Caress: Formerly a teacher at the Los Angeles Day School. 

Charles Russell Ely: Born February 20, 1870. B. A., Yale, 1891; M. A. 1897; 
M. A., Gallaudet College, 1892; Ph. D., George Washington, 1900. Instructor 
of natural science at Gallaudet College 1892-96; assistant professor 1896-99; 
professor 1899-1912; principal, Maryland School 1912-13; professor, Gallaudet 
College 1913-39; vice president 1920-39. Son of Dr. Charles W. Ely, once 
head of the Maryland School. Died February 22, 1939. 

Grace Fields: Born February 1, 1900. Graduate of Stanford High School, 
Stanford, Ky. Three years, Eastern Kentucky Normal School. Experience: 
Fifteen years, 10 years in Louisiana School, 1 in Connecticut, 2 in Virginia, 
and 1 each in Tennessee and South Carolina. Died February 1, 1938. 

Etta R. Gault: Born June 29, 1867. Attended Rosendale High School and 
University of Wisconsin summer school. Taught in Mausau, rural districts, 
Bloomington, Rosendale, Oakfield, Fond du Lac, Wis. Died March 17, 1939. 

Albert C. Gaw: Teacher at the Minnesota School 1896-1901; Normal Fellow 
Gallaudet College, assistant professor and for several years secretary to Dr. 
Gallaudet; resigned to become court clerk in Indiana. At the time of his 
death, September 9, 1989, he was editor of the Shorthand Reporter and 
secretary of the National Reporters’ Association. 

Mathias Maria Gerend, the Rt. Rev. Msgr.: Died April 26, 1938. He had been 
director of St. John’s Institute for the Deaf, St. Francis, Wis., for nearly 
50 years, during which time the school grew and expanded to a modernly 
equipped institution. Monsignor Gerend was also prominent in numerous 
missionary activities. 

Isaac B. Gilbert: Born July 5, 1870. Superintendent of the Michigan School 18 
years. Educated at Olivet College, the University of Chicago, and Harvard 
University. Before going to Flint, he held various high school principalships 
and superintendencies in the public schools of Michigan. Died May 13, 1939. 

Rose Hampden Halpen: Born January 6, 1861. Atttended the Fanwood School 
and later the Rochester School. Entered Gallaudet College the year after 
Gallaudet became a co-educational institution and was there 2 years. Teacher 
for 30 years in the Rochester School. Wrote a History of the Rochester 
School for the Deaf in 1935. Died April 30, 1989. 

Fannie Day Hurst: Born April 4, 1869. Educated in one of Kentucky’s fine 
women’s colleges (name unknown) in the late eighties. Came to Utah in the 
early nineties; taught in the old New West Academy, a Congregational in- 
stitution. Taught in the Ogden High School until her marriage in 1896. In 
September 1917, came to the Utah School. Remained until her death De- 
cember 16, 1937. 

Carrie Wallace Kearns: Born in 1866. Graduate of Hunter College. Appointed 
a teacher at Public School No. 76, Manhattan School for the Deaf, in 1884. 
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Transferred to Public School No. 77 in 1889. Became principal of Public 
School No. 105 in 1901; principal of Public School No. 71 in 1909; principal of 
Public School No. 47 from 1911 to her retirement in 1936. Died September 5, 
1939. 

Chauncy H. Laughlin: Born February 4, 1889. Graduate of Missouri School 
in 1910. Instructor of the cabinet shop in the Kansas School from 1920 until 
his death August 9, 1939. 

Susan H. Norris: Teacher in the Pennsylvania Schoo!, North Carolina School, 
Georgia School and the New Jersey School. She then retired but later sub- 
stituted for several months at the Beverly (Mass.) School. During the World 
War she taught lip reading in the Army School at Cape May, N. J. Later 
appointed by the Bureau of Rehabilitation to teach lip reading and to advise 
the deafened soldiers in several southern States. Died February 10, 1939. 

Elmer D. Read: Born February 24, 1876. Attended Whipple Academy in Jack- 
sonville, Ill. Graduate of Illinois College 1897. Graduated from the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. Normal Fellow at Gallaudet College. Taught in the 
Texas School 5 years, Central New York School 1 year, and in the Western 
Pennsylvania School from 1907 until his death, March 2, 1939. Was very 
active in church work, acting as interpreter for the deaf members of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Wilkinsburg, Pa. Gave many years of service 
to the Boy Scout movement in the capacity of scoutmaster and commissioner ; 
received Beaver award in 1938. 

John L. Reising: Born in Horstein, Germany, February 21, 1868. Came to this 
country when 16 years of age. Taught tailoring in the Minnesota School from 
1918 until his retirement in 1938. Also had charge of the band from 1929 to 
1988. Died October 16, 1939. 

Margaret M. Schumacher: Born March 28, 1880. Graduate, St. Clairsville, Ohio. 
Attended Franklin College while teaching in New Athens. Taught for 20 
years in Ohio School. While teaching there, she took courses in special 
methods of teaching the deaf and in psychology at the Ohio State University. 
Came to Western Pennsylvania School in 1921 where she taught until her 
death, December 12, 1988, except for 4 years, September 1926 to June 1930, 
when she was employed in the Oregon School as supervising teacher. 

Mrs. John Schwirtz: Born October 13, 1866. Graduated from the Minnesota 
School in 1884. Taught in the Minnesota School from 1898 to 1918. Married 
John Schwirtz, also teacher in the same school, in 1893. Died July 2, 1939. 

Maria P. Templeton: Graduate of the Milwaukee School for the Deaf Training 
Department; took advanced study at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Head teacher at the Seattle School for the Deaf for 26 years. During that 
time it grew from a one-teacher school to a six-teacher one. Died October 4, 
1939. 

John White Thomas: Born November 10, 1864. Attended the Normal School, 
Paola, Kans. Taught at the Oklahoma School; was principal of the Texas 
School 2 years; acting superintendent of the Kansas School and taught at 
the South Dakota School before coming to Michigan where he served as 
teacher, principal, and supervisor of the manual department in succession. 
Died December 7, 1937. 

Mrs. Edith A. H. Watson: Born January 12, 1880. Teacher at the Rhode 
Island School 3 years; Fanwood School 6 years. Retired to become the wife 
of Mr. Murray Watson of Toronto, Canada. Returned to Fanwood in 1922 
and taught there until her death March 5, 1938. 

Rachel M. Wilcox: Born February 9, 1875. Early education, Eastbourne, Eng: 
land; training for educating the deaf, Clark School, Northampton. Taught in 
public schools 2 years. Began teaching career with the deaf at Clarke School 
in 1898. Died September 3, 1939, at Perce, Quebec, Canada. 

Jane J. Wood: Born March 31, 1869. Graduate, Girls’ High School in Boston, 
and Boston Normal School. Teacher in the public schools before she came 
to Horace Mann School, where she taught articulation and lip reading. Died 
January 24, 1939. 

Mary Emma Ziegler: Graduate of Talladega High School, Talladega, Ala. 
Taught in the Alabama, Maryland, and Indian Schools in succession. Died 
September 1938. 

E. B. Boatner, Chairman, 
(Mrs.) Bessie VEpITz, 
(Mrs.) C. J. McPHan., 
IrvING S. FUSFELD, 
WALTER DvURIAN, 

Necrology Committee. 
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